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THE LIBRARY WINDOW. 


A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


I was not aware at first of the 
many discussions which had gone 
on about that window. It was 
almost opposite one of the win- 
dows of the large old-fashioned 
drawing-room of the house in which 
I spent that summer, which was 
of so much importance in my life. 
Our house and the library were on 
opposite sides of the broad High 
, Street of St Rule’s, which is a fine 
street, wide and ample, and very 
quiet, as strangers think who come 
from noisier places ; but in a sum- 
mer evening there is much coming 
and going, and the stillness is 
full of sound—the sound of foot- 
steps and pleasant voices, softened 
by the summer air. There are 
even exceptional moments when it 
is noisy : the time of the fair, and 
on Saturday nights sometimes, and 
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when there are excursion trains. 
Then even the softest sunny air 
of the evening will not smooth the 
harsh tones and the stumbling steps ; 
but at these unlovely moments we 
shut the windows, and even I, who 
am so fond of that deep recess 
where I can take refuge from all 
that is going on inside, and make 
myself a spectator of all the varied 
story out of doors, withdraw from 
my watch-tower. To tell the truth, 
there never was very much going 
on inside. The house belonged to 
my aunt, to whom (she says, Thank 
God!) nothing ever happens. I 
believe that many things have 
happened to her in her time; but 
that was all over at the period of 
which I am speaking, and she was 
old, and very quiet. Her life went 
on in a routine never broken. She 
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2 The Library Window : 


got up at the same hour every day, 
and did the same things in the 
same rotation, day by day the 
same. She said that this was the 
greatest support in the world, and 
that routine is a kind of salvation. 
It may be so; but it is a very dull 
salvation, and I used to feel that I 
would rather have incident, what- 
ever kind of incident it might be. 
But then at that time I was not 
old, which makes all the difference. 

At the time of which I speak 
the deep recess of the drawing- 
room window was a great comfort 
tome. Though she was an old lady 
(perhaps because she was so old) 
she was very tolerant, and had a 
kind of feeling for me. She never 
said a word, but often gave me a 
smile when she saw how I had 
built myself up, with my books 
and my basket of work. I did 
very little work, I fear—now and 
then a few stitches when the spirit 
moved me, or when I had got well 
afloat in a dream, and was more 


tempted to follow it out than to 
read my book, as sometimes hap- 
pened. At other times, and if the 
book were interesting, I used to 
get through volume after volume 
sitting there, paying no attention 
to anybody. And yet I did pay 


a kind of attention. Aunt Mary’s 
old ladies came in to call, and I 
heard them talk, though I very 
seldom listened ; but for all that, 
if they had anything to say that 
was interesting, it is curious how I 
found it in my mind afterwards, 
as if the air had blown it to me. 
They came and went, and I had 
the sensation of their old bonnets 
gliding out and in, and their 
dresses rustling; and now and 
then had to jump up and shake 
hands with some one who knew 
me, and asked after my papa and 
mamma. Then Aunt Mary would 
give me a little smile again, and 
I slipped back to my window. 
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She never seemed to mind. My 
mother would not have let me do 
it, I know. She would have re- 
membered dozens of things there 
were to do. She would have sent 
me up-stairs to fetch something 
which I was quite sure she did 
not want, or down-stairs to carry 
some quite unnecessary message to 
the housemaid. She liked to keep 
me running about. Perhaps that 
was one reason why I was so fond 
of Aunt Mary’s drawing-room, 
and the deep recess of the win- 
dow, and the curtain that fell half 
over it, and the broad window- 
seat, where one could collect so 
many things without being found 
fault with for untidiness. When- 
ever we had anything the matter 
with us in these days, we were 
sent to St Rule’s to get up our 
strength. And this was my case 
at the time of which I am going 
to speak, 

Everybody had said, since ever 
I learned to speak, that I was 
fantastic and fanciful and dreamy, 
and all the other words with which 
a girl who may happen to like 
poetry, and to be fond of thinking, 
is so often made uncomfortable. 
People don’t know what they mean 
when they say fantastic. It sounds 
like Madge Wildfire or something 
of that sort. My mother thought 
I should always be busy, to keep 
nonsense out of my head. But 
really I was not at all fond of non- 
sense. I was rather serious than 
otherwise. I would have been no 
trouble to anybody if I had been ° 
left to myself. It was only that I 
had a sort of second-sight, and was 
conscious of things to which I paid 
no attention. Even when read- 
ing the most interesting book, the 
things that were being talked 
about blew in to me; and I heard 
what the people were saying in 
the streets as they passed under 
the window. Aunt Mary always 
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said I could do two or indeed 
three things at once—both read 
and listen, and see. I am sure 
that I did not listen much, and 
seldom looked out, of set purpose 
—as some people do who notice 
what bonnets the ladies in the 
street have on; but I did hear 
what I couldn’t help hearing, 
even when I was reading my 
book, and I did see all sorts of 
things, though often for a whole 
half-hour I might never lift my 
eyes. 

This does not explain what I 
said at the beginning, that there 
were many discussions about that 
window. It was, and still is, the 
last window in the row, of the Col- 
lege Library, which is opposite my 
aunt’s house in the High Street. 
Yet it is not exactly opposite, but 
a little to the west, so that I could 
see it best from the left side of 
my recess. I took it calmly for 
granted that it was a window like 
any other till I first heard the 
talk about it which was going on 
in the drawing-room. ‘ Have you 
never made up your mind, Mrs 
Balcarres,” said old Mr Pitmilly, 
“whether that window opposite is 
a window or no?” He said Mis- 
tress Balcarres—and he was always 
called Mr Pitmilly, Morton: which 
was the name of his place. 

‘“T am never sure of it, to tell 
the truth,” said Aunt Mary, “all 
these years.” 

“ Bless me!” said one of the 
old ladies, “‘and what window may 
that be ?” 

Mr Pitmilly had a way of laugh- 
ing as he spoke, which did not 
please me; but it was true that 
he was not perhaps desirous of 
pleasing me. He said, “ Oh, just 
the window opposite,” with his 
laugh running through his words ; 
“our friend can never make up 
her mind about it, though she has 
been living opposite it since——” 


1”? 
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‘You need never mind the 
date,” said another ; ‘‘ the Leebrary 
window! Dear me, what should 
it be but a window? up at that 
height it could not be a door.” 

“The question is,” said my aunt, 
“if it is a real window with glass 
in it, or if it is merely painted, or 
if it once was a window, and has 
been built up. And the oftener 
people look at it, the less they are 
able to say.” 

‘Let me see this window,” said 
old Lady Carnbee, who was very 
active and strong-minded; and 
then they all came crowding upon 
me—three or four old ladies, very 
eager, and Mr Pitmilly’s white 
hair appearing over their heads, 
and my aunt sitting quiet and 
smiling behind. 

**T mind the window very well,” 
said Lady Carnbee; “ay: and so 
do more than me. But in its 
present appearance it is just like 
any other window; but has not 
been cleaned, I should say, in 
the memory of man.” 

“T see what ye mean,” said one 
of the others. ‘It is just a very 
dead thing without any reflection 
in it; but I’ve seen as bad be- 
fore.” 

“ Ay, it’s dead enough,” said 
another, “ but that’s no rule; for 
these hizzies of women-servants in 
this ill age——” 

“Nay, the women are well 
enough,” said the softest voice of 
all, which was Aunt Mary’s. “I 
will never let them risk their lives 
cleaning the outside of mine. And 
there are no women-servants in 
the Old Library: there is maybe 
something more in it than that.” 

They were all pressing into my 
recess, pressing upon me, a row 
of old faces, peering into some- 
thing they could not understand. 
I had a sense in my mind how 
curious it was, the wall of old 
ladies in their old satin gowns all 
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glazed with age, Lady Oarnbee 
with her lace about her head. 
Nobody was looking at me or 
thinking of me; but I felt uncon- 
sciously the contrast of my young- 
ness to their oldness, and stared 
at them as they stared over my 
head at the Library window. I 
had given it no attention up to 
this time. I was more taken up 
with the old ladies than with the 
thing they were looking at. 

“The framework is all right at 
least, I can see that, and pented 
black P 

“And the panes are pented 
black too. It’s no window, Mrs 
Balcarres. It has been filled in, 
in the days of the window duties : 
you will mind, Leddy Carnbee.” 

“Mind!” said that oldest lady. 
“JT mind when your mother was 
marriet, Jeanie: and that’s neither 
the day nor yesterday. But as for 
the window, it’s just a delusion: 
and that is my opinion of the 
matter, if you ask me.” 

“There’s a great want of light 
in that muckle room at the col- 
lege,” said another. “If it was 
a window, the Lecbrary would 
have more light.” 

“One thing is clear,” said one 
of the younger ones, “it cannot 
be a window to see through. It 
may be filled in or it may be built 
up, but it is not a window to give 
light.” 

“ And who ever heard of a win- 
dow that was no to see through?” 
Lady Oarnbee said. I was fas- 
cinated by the look on her face, 
which was a curious scornful look 
as of one who knew more than she 
chose to say : and then my wander- 
ing fancy was caught by her hand 
as she held it up, throwing back 
the lace that drooped over it. 
Lady Oarnbee’s lace was the chief 
thing about her —heavy black 
Spanish lace with large flowers. 
Everything she wore was trimmed 
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with it. A large veil of it hung 
over her old bonnet. But her 
hand coming out of this heavy 
lace was a curious thing to see. 
She had very long fingers, very 
taper, which had been much ad- 
mired in her youth; and her 
hand was very white, or rather 
more than white, pale, bleached, 
and bloodless, with large blue 
veins standing up upon the back ; 
and she wore some fine rings, 
among others a big diamond in 
an ugly old claw setting. They 
were too big for her, and were 
wound round and round with 
yellow silk to make them keep 
on: and this little cushion of silk, 
turned brown with long wearing, 
had twisted round so that it was 
more conspicuous than the jewels ; 
while the big diamond blazed un- 
derneath in the hollow of her hand, 
like some dangerous thing hiding 
and sending out darts of light. 
The hand, which seemed to come 
almost to a point, with this strange 
ornament underneath, clutched at 
my half-terrified imagination. It 
too seemed to mean far more than 
was said. I felt as if it might 
clutch me with sharp claws, and 
the lurking, dazzling creature bite 
—with a sting that would go to 
the heart. 

Presently, however, the circle of 
the old faces broke up, the old 
ladies returned to their seats, and 
Mr Pitmilly, small but very erect, 
stood up in the midst of them, 
talking with mild authority like 
a little oracle among the ladies. 
Only Lady Carnbee always contra- 
dicted the neat, little, old gentle- 
man. She gesticulated, when she 
talked, like a Frenchwoman, and 
darted forth that hand of hers 
with the lace hanging over it, so 
that I always caught a glimpse of 
the lurking diamond. I thought 
she looked like a witch among the 
comfortable little group which gave 
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such attention to everything Mr 
Pitmilly said. 

“For my part, it is my opinion 
there is no window there at all,” 
he said. ‘It’s very like the thing 
that’s called in scienteefic language 
an optical illusion. It arises gen- 
erally, if I may use such a word 
in the presence of ladies, from a 
liver that is not just in the perfitt 
order and balance that organ de- 
mands — and then you will see 
things—a blue dog, I remember, 
was the thing in one case, and in 
another. 4 

“The man has gane gyte,” said 
Lady Carnbee; “I mind the win- 
dows in the Auld Leebrary as long 
as I mind anything. Is the Leeb- 
rary itself an optical illusion too?” 

“Na, na,” and ‘No, no,” said 
the old ladies; “a blue dogue 
would be a strange vagary: but 
the Library we have all kent from 
our youth,” said one. “And I 
mind when the Assemblies were 
held there one year when the Town 
Hall was building,” another said. 

“It is just a great divert to 
me,” said Aunt Mary: but what 
was strange was that she paused 
there, and said in a low tone, 
“now”: and then went on again, 
“for whoever comes to my house, 
there are aye discussions about that 
window. I have never just made up 
my mind about it myself. Some- 
times I think it’s a case of these 
wicked window duties, as you said, 
Miss Jeanie, when half the win- 
dows in our houses were blocked 
up to save the tax. And then, I 
think, it may be due to that blank 
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It was a night in June; dinner 
was long over, and had it been 
winter the maids would have been 
shutting up the house, and my 
Aunt Mary preparing to go up- 
stairs to her room. 


But it was 
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kind of building like the great 
new buildings on the Earthen 
Mound in Edinburgh, where the 
windows are just ornaments, And 
then whiles I am sure I can see 
the glass shining when the sun 
catches it in the afternoon.” 

“You could so easily satisfy 
yourself, Mrs Balcarres, if you 
were to——” 

“Give a laddie a penny to cast 
a stone, and see what happens,” 
said Lady Carnbee. 

“ But I am not sure that I have 
any desire to satisfy myself,” Aunt 
Mary said. And then there was 
a stir in the room, and I had to 
come out from my recess and open 
the door for the old ladies and see 
them down-stairs, as they all went 
away following one another. Mr 
Pitmilly gave his arm to Lady 
Carnbee, though she was always 
contradicting him ; and so the tea- 
party dispersed. Aunt Mary came 
to the head of the stairs with 
her guests in an old - fashioned 
gracious way, while I went down 
with them to see that the maid 
was ready at the door. When I 
came back Aunt Mary was still 
standing in the recess looking out. 
Returning to my seat she said, 
with a kind of wistful look, 


“Well, honey: and what is your 


opinion ?” 

“JT have no opinion. I was 
reading my book all the time,” I 
said. 

“ And so you were, honey, and 
no’ very civil; but all the same I 
ken well you heard every word 
we said.” 


still clear daylight, that daylight 
out of which the sun has been long 
gone, and which has no longer any_ 
rose reflections, but all has sunk 
into a pearly neutral tint—a light 
which is daylight yet is not day. 
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We had taken a turn in the garden 
aftes dinner, and now we had re- 
turned to what we called our usual 
occupations. My aunt was read- 
ing. The English post had come 
in, and she had got her ‘Times,’ 
which was her great diversion. 
The ‘Scotsman’ was her morning 
reading, but she liked her ‘ Times’ 
at night. 

As for me, I too was at my usual 
occupation, which at that time was 
doing nothing. I had a book as 
usual, and was absorbed init: but I 
was conscious of all that was going 
onallthesame. The people strolled 
along the broad pavement, making 
remarks as they passed under the 
open window which came up into 
my story or my dream, and some- 
times made me laugh. The tone 
and the faint sing-song, or rather 
chant, of the accent, which was “a 
wee Fifish,” was novel to me, and 
associated with holiday, and pleas- 
ant; and sometimes they said to 
each other something that was 
amusing, and often something that 
suggested a whole story ; but pres- 
ently they began to drop off, the 
footsteps slackened, the voices died 
away. It was getting late, though 
the clear soft daylight went on and 
on, All through the lingering 
evening, which seemed to consist 
of interminable hours, long but 
not weary, drawn out as if the 
spell of the light and the outdoor 
life might never end, I had now 
and then, quite unawares, cast a 
glance at the mysterious window 
which my aunt and her friends 
had discussed, as I felt, though I 
dared not say it even to myself, 
rather foolishly. It caught my 
eye without any intention on my 
part, as I paused, as it were, to 
take breath, in the flowing and cur- 
rent of undistinguishable thoughts 
and things from without and within 
which carried me along. First it 
occurred to me, with a little sensa- 
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tion of discovery, how absurd to 
say it was not a window, a living 
window, one tosee through! Why, 
then, had they never seen it, these 
old folk? I saw as I looked up 
suddenly the faint greyness as of 
visible space within—a room be- 
hind, certainly —dim, as it was 
natural a room should be on the 
other side of the street—quite in- 
definite: yet so clear that if some 
one were to come to the window 
there would be nothing surprising 
in it. For certainly there was a 
feeling of space behind the panes 
which these old half-blind ladies 
had disputed about whether they 
were glass or only fictitious panes 
marked on the wall. How silly! 
when eyes that could see could 
make it out in a minute. It 
was only a greyness at present, but 
it was unmistakable, a space that 
went back into gloom, as every 
room does when you look into it 
across a street. ‘There were no 
curtains to show whether it was 
inhabited or not ; but a room—oh, 
as distinctly as ever room was! 
I was pleased with myself, but 
said nothing, while Aunt Mary 
rustled her paper, waiting for a 
favourable moment to announce a 
discovery which settled her prob- 
lem at once. Then I was carried 
away upon the stream again, and 
forgot the window, till somebody 
threw unawares a word from the 
outer world, “I’m goin’ hame; 
itll soon be dark.” Dark! what 
was the fool thinking of? it never 
would be dark if one waited out, 
wandering in the soft air for 
hours longer; and then my eyes, 
acquiring easily that new habit, 
looked across the way again. 
Ah, now! nobody indeed had 
come to the window ; and no light 
had been lighted, seeing it was 
still beautiful to read by—a still, 
clear, colourless light; but the 
room inside had certainly widened. 
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I could see the grey space and air 
a little deeper, and a sort of vision, 
very dim, of a wall, and something 
against it; something dark, with 
the blackness that a solid article, 
however indistinctly seen, takes in 
the lighter darkness that is only 
space—a large, black, dark thing 
coming out into the grey. I looked 
more intently, and made sure it was 
a piece of furniture, either a writ- 
ing-table or perhaps a large book- 
case. No doubt it must be the 
last, since this was part of the old 
library. I never visited the old 
College Library, but I had seensuch 
places before, and I could well 
imagine it to myself. How curious 
that for all the time these old 
people had looked at it, they had 
never seen this before! 

It was more silent now, and my 
eyes, I suppose, had grown dim 
with gazing, doing my best to 
make it out, when suddenly Aunt 
Mary said, “Will you ring the 
bell, my dear? I must have my 
lamp.” 

“Your lamp?” I cried, “ when 
it is still daylight.” But then I 
gave another look at my window, 
and perceived with a start that the 
light had indeed changed : for now 
I saw nothing. It was still light, 
but there was so much change in 
the light that my room, with the 
grey space and the large shadowy 
bookcase, had gone out, and I saw 
them no more: for even a Scotch 
night in June, though it looks as 
if it would never end, does darken 
at the last. I had almost cried 
out, but checked myself, and rang 
the bell for Aunt Mary, and made 
up my mind I would say nothing 
till next morning, when to be sure 
naturally it would be more clear. 

Next morning I rather think I 
forgot all about it—or was busy: 
or was more idle than usual: the 
two things meant nearly the same. 
At all events I thought no more 
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of the window, though I still sat 
in my own, opposite to it, but 
occupied with some other fancy. 
Aunt Mary’s visitors came as 
usual in the afternoon; but their 
talk was of other things, and for 
a day or two nothing at all hap- 
pened to bring back my thoughts 
into this channel. It might be 
nearly a week before the subject 
came back, and once more it was 
old Lady Carnbee who set me 
thinking ; not that she said any- 
thing upon that particular theme. 
But she was the last of my aunt’s 
afternoon guests to go away, and 
when she rose to leave she threw 
up her hands, with those lively 
gesticulations which so many old 
Scotch ladies have. ‘My faith!” 
said she, “‘ there is that bairn there 
still like adream. Is the creature 
bewitched, Mary Balcarres? and is 
she bound to sit there by night 
and by day for the rest of her 
days? You should mind that 
there’s things about, uncanny for 
women of our blood.” 

I was too much startled at first 
to recognise that it was of me 
she was speaking. She was like 
a figure in a picture, with her pale 
face the colour of ashes, and the 
big pattern of the Spanish lace 
hanging half over it, and her 
hand held up, with the big dia- 
mond blazing at me from the inside 
of her uplifted palm. It was held 
up in surprise, but it looked as if 
it were raised in malediction ; and 
the diamond threw out darts of 
light and giared and twinkled at 
me. If it had been in its right 
place it would not have mattered ; 
but there, in the open of the hand ! 
I started up, half in terror, half 
in wrath. And then the old lady 
laughed, and her hand dropped. 
“T’ve wakened you to life, and 
broke the spell,” she said, nodding 
her old head at me, while the large 
black silk flowers of the lace waved 
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and threatened. And she took my 
arm to go down-stairs, laughing 
and bidding me be steady, and no’ 
tremble and shake like a broken 
reed. ‘You should be as steady 
as a rock at your age. I was like 
a young tree,” she said, leaning so 
heavily that my willowy girlish 
frame quivered—* I was a support 
to virtue, like Pamela, in my time.” 

“ Aunt Mary, Lady Carnbee is 
a witch!” I cried, when I came 
back. 

Ts that what you think, honey ? 
well: maybe she once was,” said 
Aunt Mary, whom nothing sur- 
prised. 

And it was that night once more 
after dinner, and after the post 
came in, and the ‘Times,’ that I 
suddenly saw the Library window 
again. I had seen it every day— 
and noticed nothing ; but to-night, 
still in a little tumult of mind 
over Lady Carnbee and her wicked 
diamond which wished me harm, 
and her lace which waved threats 
and warnings at me, I looked 
across the street, and there I 
saw quite plainly the room oppo- 
site, far more clear than before. 
I saw dimly that it must be a 
large room, and that the big piece 
of furniture against the wall was 
a writing-desk. That in a moment, 
when first my eyes rested upon 
it, was quite clear: a large old- 
fashioned escritoire, standing out 
into the room: and I knew by 
the shape of it that it had a great 
many pigeon-holes and little draw- 
ers in the back, and a large table 
for writing. There was one just 
like it in my father’s library at 
home. It was such a surprise to 
see it all so clearly that I closed 
my eyes, for the moment almost 
giddy, wondering how papa’s desk 
could have come here—and then 
when I reminded myself that this 
was nonsense, and that there were 
many such writing - tables besides 
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papa’s, and looked again— lo! it 
had all become quite vague and in- 
distinct as it was at first; and I 
saw nothing but the blank window, 
of which the old ladies could never 
be certain whether it was filled up 
to avoid the window-tax, or whether 
it had ever been a window at all. 
This occupied my mind very 
much, and yet I did not say any- 
thing to Aunt Mary. For one 
thing, I rarely saw anything at all 
in the early part of the day; but 
then that is natural: you can 
never see into a place from out- 
side, whether it is an empty room 
or a looking-glass, or people’s 
eyes, or anything else that is 
mysterious, in the day. It has, 
I suppose, something to do with 
the light. But in the evening 
in June in Scotland—then is the 
time to see. For it is daylight, 
yet it is not day, and there is a 
quality in it which I cannot de- 
scribe, it is so clear, as if every 
object was a reflection of itself. 
I used to see more and more of 
the room as the days went on. The 
large escritoire stood out more and 
more into the space: with some- 
times white glimmering things, 
which looked like papers, lying on 
it: and once or twice I was sure 
I saw a pile of books on the floor 
close to the writing-table, as if 
they had gilding upon them in 
broken specks, like old books. It 
was always about the time when 
the lads in the street began to call 
to each other that they were 
going home, and sometimes a 
shriller voice would come from 
one of the doors, bidding somebody 
to “cry upon the laddies” to come 
back to their suppers. That was 
always the time I saw best, though 
it was close upon the moment 
when the veil seemed to fall and 
the clear radiance became less 
living, and all the sounds died out 
of the street, and Aunt Mary said 
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in her soft voice, ‘‘ Honey! will 
you ring for the lamp?” She said 
honey as people say darling: and 
I think it is a prettier word. 

Then finally, while I sat one 
evening with my book in my hand, 
looking straight across the street, 
not distracted by anything, I saw 
a little movement within. It was 
not any one visible—but every- 
body must know what it is to see 
the stir in the air, the little dis- 
turbance—you cannot tell what 
it is, but that it indicates some 
one there, even though you can 
seeno one. Perhaps it is a shadow 
making just one flicker in the still 
place. You may look at an empty 
room and the furniture in it for 
hours, and then suddenly there will 
be the flicker, and you know that 
something has come into it. It 
might only be a dog or a cat; 
it might be, if that were possible, 
a bird flying across; but it is 
some one, something living, which 
is so different, so completely differ- 
ent, in a moment from the things 
that are not living. It seemed to 
strike quite through me, and I 
gave a little cry. Then Aunt 
Mary stirred a little, and put down 
the huge newspaper that almost 
covered her from sight, and said, 
“What is it, honey?” I cried 
“Nothing,” with a little gasp, 
quickly, for I did not want to be 
disturbed just at this moment 
when somebody was coming! But 
I suppose she was not satisfied, for 
she got up and stood behind to see 
what it was, putting her hand on 
my shoulder. It was the softest 
touch in the world, but I could 
have flung it off angrily: for that 
moment everything was still again, 
and the place grew grey and I saw 
no more. 

“Nothing,” I repeated, but I 
was so vexed I could have cried. 
“TI told you it was nothing, Aunt 
Mary. Don’t you believe me, that 
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you come to look —and spoil it 
all!” 

I did not mean of course to say 
these last words ; they were forced 
out of me. I was so much an- 
noyed to see it all melt away like 
a dream: for it was no dream, but 
as real as—as real as—myself or 
anything I ever saw. 

She gave my shoulder a little 
pat with her hand. ‘“ Honey,” 
she said, “‘were you looking at 
something? Is’t that? is’t that?” 
“Ts it what?” I wanted to say, 
shaking off her hand, but some- 
thing in me stopped me: for I 
said nothing at all, and she went 
quietly back to her place. I 
suppose she must have rung the 
bell herself, for immediately I felt 
the soft flood of the light behind 
me, and the evening outside 
dimmed down, as it did every 
night, and I saw nothing more. 

It was next day, I think, in the 
afternoon that I spoke. It was 
brought on by something she said 
about her fine work. “I get a 
mist before my eyes,” she said ; 
“you will have to learn my old 
lace stitches, honey—for I soon 
will not see to draw the threads.” 

“Oh, I hope you will keep your 
sight,” I cried, without thinking 
what I was saying. I was then 
young and very matter-of-fact. I 
had not found out that one may 
mean something, yet not half or 
a hundredth part of what one 
seems to mean: and even then 
probably hoping to be contradic- 
ted if it is anyhow against one’s 
self. 

**My sight!” she said, looking 
up at me with a look that was 
almost angry; “there is no ques- 
tion of losing my sight—on the 
contrary, my eyes are very strong. 
I may not see to draw fine threads, 
but I see at a distance as well as 
ever I did—as well as you do.” 

“T did not mean any harm, 
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Aunt Mary,” I said. “I thought 
you said But how can your 
sight be as good as ever when 
you are in doubt about that win- 
dow? I can see into the room 
as clear as——” My voice wav- 
ered, for I had just looked up and 
across the street, and I could have 
sworn that there was no window 
at all, but only a false image of 
one painted on the wall. 

“Ah!” she said, with a little 
tone of keenness and of surprise: 
and she half rose up, throwing 
down her work hastily, as if she 
meant to come to me: then, per- 
haps seeing the bewildered look on 
my face, she paused and hesitated 
—‘ Ay, honey!” she said, “ have 
you got so far ben as that?” 

What did she mean? Of course 
I knew all the old Scotch phrases 
as well as I knew myself; but it 
is a comfort to take refuge in a 
little ignorance, and I know I pre- 
tended not to understand when- 
ever I was put out. “I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘far 
ben,’” I cried out, very impatient. 
I don’t know what might have 
followed, but some one just then 
came to call, and she could only 
give me a look before she went 
forward, putting out her hand to 
her visitor. It was a very soft 
look, but anxious, and as if she 
did not know what to do: and 
she shook her head a very little, 
and I thought, though there was 
a smile on her face, there was 
something wet about her eyes. I 
retired into my recess, and nothing 
more was said. 

But it was very tantalising that 
it should fluctuate so; for some- 
times I saw that room quite plain 
and clear—quite as clear as I 
could see papa’s library, for ex- 
ample, when I shut my eyes. I 





‘compared it naturally to my 


father’s study, because of the 
shape of the writing-table, which, 





as I tell you, was the same as 
his. At times I saw the papers 
on the table quite plain, just as 
I had seen his papers many a 
day. And the little pile of 
books on the floor at the foot 
—not ranged regularly in order, 
but put down one above the 
other, with all their angles going 
different ways, and a speck of 
the old gilding shining here and 
there. And then again at other 
times I saw nothing, absolutely 
nothing, and was no better than 
the old ladies who had peered 
over my head, drawing their eye- 
lids together, and arguing that the 
window had been shut up because 
of the old long-abolished window 
tax, or else that it had never been 
a window at all. It annoyed me 
very much at those dull moments 
to feel that I too puckered up my 
eyelids and saw no better than 
they. 

Aunt Mary’s old ladies came 
and went day after day while 
June went on. I was to go back 
in July, and I felt that I should 
be very unwilling indeed to leave 
until I had quite cleared up—as I 
was indeed in the way of doing— 
the mystery of that window which 
changed so strangely and appeared 
quite a different thing, not only to 
different people, but to the same 
eyes at different times. Of course 
I said to myself it must simply be 
an effect of the light. And yet I 
did not quite like that explanation 
either, but would have been better 
pleased to make out to myself that 
it was some superiority in me which 
made it so clear to me, if it were 
only the great superiority of young 
eyes over old—though that was not 
quite enough to satisfy me, seeing 
it was a superiority which I shared 
with every little lass and lad in 
the street. I rather wanted, I be- 
lieve, to think that there was some 
particular insight in me which 
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gave clearness to my sight — 
which was a most impertinent as- 
sumption, but really did not mean 
half the harm it seems to mean 
when it is put down here in 
black and white. I had several 
times again, however, seen the 
room quite plain, and made out 
that it was a large room, with 
a great picture in a dim gilded 
frame hanging on the farther 
wall, and many other pieces of 
solid furniture making a blackness 
here and there, besides the great 
escritoire against the wall, which 
had evidently been placed near the 
window for the sake of the light. 
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One thing became visible to me 
after another, till I almost thought 
I should end by being able to 
read the old lettering on one of 
the big volumes which projected 
from the others and caught the 
light; but this was all prelimin- 
ary to the great event which hap- 
pened about Midsummer Day— 
the day of St John, which was 
once so much thought of as a 
festival, but now means nothing 
at all in Scotland any more than 
any other of the saints’ days: 
which I shall always think a 
great pity and loss to Scotland, 
whatever Aunt Mary may say. 


III, 


It was about midsummer, I can- 
not say exactly to a day when, but 
near that time, when the great 
event happened. I had grown 
very well acquainted by this time 
with that large dim room. Not 
only the escritoire, which was very 
plain to me now, with the papers 
upon it, and the books at its foot, 
but the great picture that hung 
against the farther wall, and 
various other shadowy pieces of 
furniture, especially a chair which 
one evening I saw had been moved 
into the space before the escritoire, 
—a little change which made my 
heart heat, for it spoke so distinctly 
of some one who must have been 
there, the some one who had 
already made me start, two or three 
times before, by some vague shadow 
of him or thrill of him which made 
a sort of movement in the silent 
space: a movement which made me 
sure that next minute I must see 
something or hear something which 
would explain the whole—if it were 
not that something always happen- 
ed outside to stop it, at the very 
moment of its accomplishment. I 
had no warning this time of move- 
ment or shadow. I had been look- 





ing into the room very attentively 
a little while before, and had made 
out everything almost clearer than 
ever ; and then had bent my atten- 
tion again on my book, and read a 
chapter or two at a most exciting 
period of the story: and conse 
quently had quite left St Rule’s, 
and the High Street, and the 
College Library, and was really in 
a South American forest, almost 
throttled by the flowery creepers, 
and treading softly lest I should 
put my foot on a scorpion or a 
dangerous snake. At this mo 
ment something suddenly calling 
my attention to the outside, I 
looked across, and then, with a 
start, sprang up, for I could not 
contain myself. I don’t know 
what I said, but enough to startle 
the people in the room, one 
of whom was old Mr Pitmilly. 
They all looked round upon me to 
ask what was the matter. And 
when I gave my usual answer of 
“Nothing,” sitting down again 
shamefaced but very much excited, 
Mr Pitmilly got up and came for- 
ward, and looked out, apparently 
to see what was the cause. He 
saw nothing, for he went back 
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again, and I could hear him telling 
Aunt Mary not to be alarmed, for 
Missy had fallen into a doze with 
the heat, and had startled herself 
waking up, at which they all 
laughed: another time I could 
have killed him for his imperti- 
nence, but my mind was too much 
taken up now to pay any attention. 
My head was throbbing and my 
heart beating. I was in such high 
excitement, however, that to re- 
strain myself completely, to be 
perfectly silent, was more easy 
to me then than at any other 
time of my life. I waited until 
the old gentleman had taken 
his seat again, and then I looked 
back. Yes,.there he was! I had 
not been deceived. I knew then, 
when I looked across, that this was 
what I had been looking for all 
the time—that I had known he was 
there, and had been waiting for 
him, every time there was that 
flicker of movement in the room— 
him and no one else. And there 
at last, just as I had expected, he 
was. I don’t know that in reality 
I ever had expected him, or any 
one: but this was what I felt when, 
suddenly looking into that curious 
dim room, I saw him there. 

He was sitting in the chair, which 
he must have placed for himself, 
or which some one else in the dead 
of night when nobody was looking 
must have set for him, in front of 
the escritoire—with the back of his 
head towards me, writing. The 
light fell upon him from the left 
hand, and therefore upon his 
shoulders and the side of his head, 
which, however, was too much 
turned away to show anything of 
his face. Oh, how strange that 
there should be some one staring 
at him as I was doing, and he 
never to turn his head, to make 
a movement! If any one stood 
and looked at me, were I in the 
soundest sleep that ever was, I 





would wake, I would jump up, I 
would feel it through everything. 
But there he sat and never moved. 
You are not to suppose, though I 
said the light fell upon him from 
the left hand, that there was very 
much light. There never is ina 
room you are looking into like that 
across the street; but there was 
enough to see him by—the outline 
of his figure dark and solid, seated 
in the chair, and the fairness of his 
head visible faintly, a clear spot 
against the dimness. I saw this 
outline against the dim gilding of 
the frame of the large picture 
which hung on the farther wall. 

I sat all the time the visitors 
were there, in a sort of rapture, 
gazing at this figure. I knew no 
reason why I should be so much 
moved. Inanordinary way, to see 
a student at an opposite. window 
quietly doing his work might have 
interested me a little, but certainly 
it would not have moved me in any 
such way. It is always interesting 
to have a glimpse like this of an 
unknown life—to see so much and 
yet know so little, and to wonder, 
perhaps, what the man is doing, 
and why he never turns his head. 
One would go to the window— 
but not too close, lest he should see 
you and think you were spying 
upon him—and one would ask, Is 
he still there ? is he writing, writing 
always? I wonder what he is writ- 
ing! And it would be a great 
amusement: but no more. This 
was not my feeling at all in the 
present case. It was a sort of 
breathless watch, an absorption. 
I did not feel that I had eyes for 
anything else, or any room in my 
mind for another thought. I no 
longer heard, as I generally did, 
the stories and the wise remarks 
(or foolish) of Aunt Mary’s old 
ladies or Mr Pitmilly. I heard 
only a murmur behind me, the 
interchange of voices, one softer, 
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one sharper ; but it was not as in 
the time when I sat reading and 
heard every word, till the story 
in my book, and the stories they 
were telling (what they said almost 
always shaped into stories), were 
all mingled into each other, and 
the hero in the novel became some- 
how the hero (or more likely hero- 
ine) of them all. But I took no 
notice of what they were saying 
now. And it was not that there 
was anything very interesting to 
look at, except the fact that he was 
there. He did nothing to keep up 
the absorption of my thoughts. 
He moved just so much as a man 
will do when he is very busily 
writing, thinking of nothing else. 
There was a faint turn of his head 
as he went from one side to an- 
other of the page he was writing ; 
but it appeared to be a long long 
page which never wanted turning. 
Just a little inclination when he 
was at the end of the line, out- 
ward, and then a little inclination 
inward when he began the next. 
That was little enough to keep one 
gazing. But I suppose it was the 
gradual course of events leading 
up to this, the finding out of 
one thing after another as the 
eyes got accustomed to the vague 
light: first the room itself, and 
then the writing-table, and then 
the other furniture, and last of 
all the human inhabitant who 
gave it all meaning. This was 
all so interesting that it was like 
a country which one had discov- 
ered. And then the extraordi- 
nary blindness of the other people 
who disputed among themselves 
whether it was a window at all! 
I did not, I am sure, wish to be 
disrespectful, and I was very fond 
of my Aunt Mary, and I liked Mr 
Pitmilly well enough, and I was 
afraid of Lady Carnbee. But yet 
to think of the—I know I ought 
not to say stupidity — the blind- 
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ness of them, the foolishness, the 
insensibility ! discussing it as if 
a thing that your eyes could see 
was a thing to discuss! It would 
have been unkind to think it was 
because they were old and their 
faculties dimmed. It is so sad 
to think that the faculties grow 
dim, that such a woman as my 
Aunt Mary should fail in seeing, 
or hearing, or feeling, that I would 
not have dwelt on it for a moment, 
it would have seemed so cruel! 
And then such a clever old lady 
as Lady Carnbee, who could see 
through a millstone, people said— 
and Mr Pitmilly, such an old man 
of the world. It did indeed bring 
tears to my eyes to think that 
all those clever people, solely by 
reason of being no longer young 
as I was, should have the simplest 
things shut out from them ; and for 
all their wisdom and their know- 
ledge be unable to see what a girl 
like me could see soeasily. I was 
too much grieved for them to 
dwell upon that thought, and half 
ashamed, though perhaps half 
proud too, to be so much better 
off than they. 

All those thoughts flitted through 
my mind as I sat and gazed across 
the street. And I felt there was 
so much going on in that room 
across the street! He was so 
absorbed in his writing, never 
looked up, never paused for a 
word, never turned round in his 
chair, or got up and walked about 
the room as my father did. Papa 
is a great writer, everybody says: 
but he would have come to the 
window and looked out, he would 
have drummed with his fingers on 
the pane, he would have watched 
a fly and helped it over a difficulty, 
and played with the fringe of the 
curtain, and done a dozen other 
nice, pleasant, foolish things, till 
the next sentence took shape. 
“My dear, I am waiting for a 
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word,” he would say to my mother 
when she looked at him, with a 
question why he was so idle, in 
her eyes ; and then he would laugh, 
and go back again to his writing- 
table. But He over there never 
stopped at all. It was like a fas- 
cination. I could not take my 
eyes from him and that little 
scarcely perceptible movement he 
made, turning his head. I trembled 
with impatience to see him turn 
the page, or perhaps throw down 
his finished sheet on the floor, as 
somebody looking into a window 
like me once saw Sir Walter do, 
sheet after sheet. I should have 
cried out if this Unknown had 
done that. Ishould not have been 
able to help myself, whoever had 
been present ; and gradually I got 
into such a state of suspense 
waiting for it to be done that 
my head grew hot and my hands 
cold. And then, just when there 
was a little movement of his elbow, 
as if he were about to do this, to 
be called away by Aunt Mary 
to see Lady Carnbee to the door! 
I believe I did not hear her till 
she had called me three times, and 
then I stumbled up, all flushed 
and hot, and nearly crying. When 
I came out from the recess to 
give the old lady my arm (Mr 
Pitmilly had gone away some time 
before), she put up her hand 
and stroked my cheek. ‘ What 
ails the bairn?” she said; “she’s 
fevered. You must not let her sit 
her lane in the window, Mary 
Balcarres. You and me know 
what comes of that.” Her old fin- 
gers had a strange touch, cold like 
something not living, and I felt 
that dreadful diamond sting me on 
the cheek. 

I do not say that this was not 
just a part of my excitement and 
suspense; and I know it is enough 
to make any one laugh when the 
excitement was all about an un- 
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known man writing in a room on 
the other side of the way, and my 
impatience because he never came 
to an end of the page. If you 
think I was not quite as well aware 
of this as any one could be! but the 
worst was that this dreadful old 
lady felt my heart beating against 
her arm that was within mine. 
‘You are just in a dream,” she said 
to me, with her old voice close at 
my ear as we went down-stairs. 
“T don’t know who it is about, but 
it’s bound to be some man that is 
not worth it. If you were wise 
you would think of him no more.” 

“T am thinking of no man!” I 
said, half crying. ‘It is very un- 
kind and dreadful of you to say so, 
Lady Carnbee. I never thought of 
——any man, in all my life!” I 
cried in a passion of indignation. 
The old lady clung tighter to my 
arm, and pressed it to her, not un- 
kindly. 

“Poor little bird,” she said, 
“how it’s strugglin’ and flutterin’! 
I’m not saying but what it’s 
more dangerous when it’s all for 
a dream.” 

She was not at all unkind; but 
I was very angry and excited, and 
would scarcely shake that old pale 
hand which she put out to me 
from her carriage window when I 
had helped her in. I was angry 
with her, and I was afraid of the 
diamond, which looked up from 
under her finger as if it saw 
through and through me; and 
whether you believe me or not, I 
am certain that it stung me again 
—a sharp malignant prick, oh 
full of meaning! She never wore 
gloves, but only black lace mit- 
tens, through which that horrible 
diamond gleamed. 

I ran up-stairs—she had been 
the last to go—and Aunt Mary 
too had gone to get ready for din- 
ner, for it was late. I hurried to 
my place, and looked across, with 
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my heart beating more than ever. 
I made quite sure I should see the 
finished sheet lying white upon 
the floor. But what I gazed at 
was only the dim blank of that 
window which they said was no 
window. The light had changed 
in some wonderful way during that 
five minutes I had been gone, and 
there was nothing, nothing, not a 
reflection, not a glimmer. It 
looked exactly as they all said, the 
blank form of a window painted 
on the wall. It was too muth: I 
sat down in my excitement and 
cried as if my heart would break. 
I felt that they had done some- 
thing to it, that it was not nat- 
ural, that I could not bear their 
unkindness — even Aunt Mary. 
They thought it not good for me! 
not good for me! and they had 
done something—even Aunt Mary 
herself—and that wicked diamond 
that hid itself in Lady Carnbee’s 
hand. Of course I knew all this 
was ridiculous as well as you could 
tell me ; but I was exasperated by 
the disappointment and the sudden 
stop to all my excited feelings, and 
I could not bear it. It was more 
strong than I. 

I was late for dinner, and nat- 
urally there were some traces in my 
eyes that I had been crying when 
I came into the full light in the 
dining-room, where Aunt Mary 
could look at me at her pleasure, and 
I could not run away. She said, 
“ Honey, you have been shedding 
tears. I’m loth, loth that a bairn 
of your mother’s should be made to 
shed tears in my house.” 

“T have not been made to shed 
tears,” cried I; and then, to save 
myself another fit of crying, I burst 
out laughing and said, “I am 
afraid of that dreadful diamond 
on old Lady Carnbee’s hand. It 


bites—I am sure it bites! Aunt 
Mary, look here.” 
“You foolish lassie,” Aunt 
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Mary said ; but she looked at my 
cheek under the light of the lamp, 
and then she gave it a little pat 
with her soft hand. ‘Go away 
with you, you silly bairn. There 
is no bite; but a flushed cheek, 
my honey, and a wet eye. You 
must just read out my paper to 
me after dimner when the post is 
in: and we'll have no more think- 
ing and no more dreaming for to- 
night.” 

* Yes, Aunt Mary,” saidI. But 
I knew what would happen ; for 
when she opens up her ‘ Times,’ all 
full of the news of the world, and 
the speeches and things which she 
takes an interest in, though I can- 
not tell why—she forgets. And as 
I kept very quiet and made not 
a sound, she forgot to-night what 
she had said, and the curtain hung 
a little more over me than usual, 
and J sat down in my recess as if I 
had been a hundred miles away. 
And my heart gave a great jump, 
as if it would have come out of my 
breast; for he was there. But 
not as he had been in the morning 
—I suppose the light, perhaps, was 
not good enough to go on with his 
work without a lamp or candles— 
for he had turned away from the 
table and was fronting the window, 
sitting leaning back in his chair, 
and turning his head to me. Not 
to me—he knew nothing about me. 
I thought he was not looking at 
anything ; but with his face turned 
my way. My heart was in my 
mouth: it was so unexpected, so 
strange! though why it should have 
seemed strange I know not, for 
there was no communication be- 
tween him and me that it should 
have moved me; and what could 
be more natural than that a man, 
wearied of his work, and feeling 
the want perhaps of more light, 
and yet that it was not dark enough 
to light a lamp, should turn round 
in his own chair, and rest a little, 
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and think—perhaps of nothing at 
all? Papa always says he is think- 
ing of nothing at all. He says 
things blow through his mind as if 
the doors were open, and he has 
no responsibility. What sort of 
things were blowing through this 
man’s' mind? or was he thinking, 
still thinking, of what he had been 
writing and going on with it still ? 
The thing that troubled me most 
was that I could not make out his 
face. It is very difficult to do so 
when you see a person only through 
two windows, your own and his. 
I wanted very much to recognise 
him afterwards if I should chance 
to meet him in the street. If he 
had only stood up and moved about 
the room, I should have made out 
the rest of his figure, and then I 
should have known him again; or 
if he had only come to the window 
(as papa always did), then I should 
have seen his face clearly enough 
to have recognised him, But, to 
be sure, he did not see any need 
to do anything in order that I 
might recognise him, for he did 
not know I existed ; and probably 
if he had known I was watching 
him, he would have been annoyed 
and gone away. 

But he was as immovable there 
facing the window as he had been 
seated at the desk. Sometimes he 
made a little faint stir with a hand 
or a foot, and I held my breath, 
hoping he was about to rise from 
his chair —but he never did it. 
And with all the efforts I made 
I could not be sure of his face. 
I puckered my eyelids together 
as old Miss Jeanie did who was 
shortsighted, and I put my hands 
on each side of my face to con- 
centrate the light on him: but 
it was all in vain. Either the face 
changed as I sat staring, or else 
it was the light that was not 
good enough, or I don’t know 
what it was. His hair seemed to 





me light—certainly there was no 
dark line about his head, as there 
would have been had it been very 
dark—and I saw, where it came 
across the old gilt frame on the 
wall behind, that it must be fair: 
and I am almost sure he had no 
beard. Indeed I am sure that he 
had no beard, for the outline of 
his face was distinct enough; and 
the daylight was still quite clear 
out of doors, so that I recognised 
perfectly a baker’s boy who was on 
the pavement opposite, and whom 
I should have known again when- 
ever I had met him: as if it was 
of the least importance to recog- 
nise a baker’s boy! There was 
one thing, however, rather curious 
about this boy. He had been 
throwing stones at something or 
somebody. In St Rule’s they 
have a great way of throwing 
stones at each other, and I suppose 
there had been a battle. I sup- 
pose also that he had one stone in 
his hand left over from the battle, 
and his roving eye took in all the 
incidents of the street to judge 
where he could throw it with most 
effect and mischief. But appar- 
ently he found nothing worthy of 
it in the street, for he suddenly 
turned round with a flick under 
his leg to show his cleverness, and 
aimed it straight at the window. 
I remarked without remarking 
that it struck with a hard sound 
and without any breaking of glass, 
and fell straight down on the 
pavement. But I took no notice 
of this even in my mind, so in- 
tently was I watching the figure 
within, which moved not nor took 
the slightest notice, and remained 
just as dimly clear, as perfectly 
seen, yet as indistinguishable, as 
before. And then the light began 
to fail a little, not diminishing the 
prospect within, but making it still 
less distinct than it had been. 
Then I jumped up, feeling Aunt 
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Mary’s hand upon my shoulder. 
** Honey,” she said, “I asked you 
twice to ring the bell; but you did 
not hear me.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary!” I cried 
in great penitence, but turning 
again to the window in spite of 
myself. 

“You must come away from 
there: you must come away from 
there,” she said, almost as if she 
were angry: and then her soft 
voice grew softer, and she gave 
me a kiss: “never mind about the 
lamp, honey; I have rung my- 
self, and it is coming; but, silly 
bairn, you must not aye be dream- 
ing—your little head will turn.” 

All the answer I made, for I 
could scarcely speak, was to give 
a little wave with my hand to the 
window on the other side of the 
street. 

She stood there patting me 
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softly on the shoulder for a whole 
minute or more, murmuring some- 
thing that sounded like, “She 
must go away, she must go away.” 
Then she said, always with her 
hand soft on my shoulder, “ Like 
a dream when one awaketh.” 
And when I looked again, I saw 
the blank of an opaque surface 
and nothing more. 

Aunt Mary asked me no more 
questions. She made me come 
into the room and sit in the light 
and read something to her. But 
I did not know what I was read- 
ing, for there suddenly came into 
my mind and took possession of it, 
the thud of the stone upon the 
window, and its descent straight 
down, as if from some hard sub- 
stance that threw it off: though 
I had myself seen it strike upon 
the glass of the panes across the 
way. 


IV. 


I am afraid I continued in a 
state of great exaltation and com- 
motion of mind for some time. I 
used to hurry through the day till 
the evening came, when I could 
watch my neighbour through the 
window opposite. I did not talk 
much to any one, and I never said 
a word about my own questions 
and wonderings. I wondered who 
he was, what he was doing, and 
why he never came till the even- 
ing (or very rarely); and I also 
wondered much to what house the 
room belonged in which he sat. 
It seemed to form a portion of 
the old College Library, as I 
have often said. The window 
was one of the line of windows 
which I understood lighted the 
large hall ; but whether this room 
belonged to the library itself, or 
how its occupant gained access to 
it, I could not tell. I made up 
my mind that it must open out 
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of the hall, and that the gentle- 
man must be the Librarian or one 
of his assistants, perhaps kept 
busy all the day in his official 
duties, and only able to get to his 
desk and do his own private work 
in the evening. One has heard 
of so many things like that—a 
man who had to take up some 
other kind of work for his living, 
and then when his leisure-time 
came, gave it all up to something he 
really loved—some study or some 
book he was writing. My father 
himself at one time had been like 
that. He had been in the Treas- 
ury all day, and then in the even- 
ing wrote his books, which made 
him famous. His daughter, how- 
ever little she might know of 
other things, could not but know 
that! But it discouraged me 
very much when somebody pointed 
out to me one day in the street an 
old gentleman who wore a wig 
B 
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and took a great deal of snuff, and 
said, That’s the Librarian of the 
old College. It gave me a great 
shock for a moment; but then I 
remembered that an old gentle- 
man has generally assistants, and 
that it must be one of them. 
Gradually I became quite sure 
of this. There was another small 
window above, which twinkled 
very much when the sun shone, 
and looked a very kindly bright 
little window, above that dulness 
of the other which hid so much. 
I made up my mind this was the 
window of his other room, and 
that these two chambers at the 
end of the beautiful hall were 
really beautiful for him to live 
in, so near all the books, and so 
retired and quiet, that nobody 
knew of them. What a fine 
thing for him! and you could see 
what use he made of his good for- 


tune as he sat there, so constant — 


at his writing for hours together. 
Was it a book he was writing, or 
could it be perhaps Poems? This 
was a thought which made my 
heart beat ; but I concluded with 
much regret that it could not be 
Poems, because no one could pos- 
sibly write Poems like that, straight 
off, without pausing for a word or 
a rhyme. Had they been Poems 
he must have risen up, he must 
have paced about the room or 
come to the window as papa did 
—not that papa wrote Poems: he 
always said, ‘“‘I am not worthy even 
to speak of such prevailing myster- 
ies,” shaking his head — which 
gave me a wonderful admiration 
and almost awe of a Poet, who was 
thus much greater even than papa. 
But I could not believe that a 
poet could have kept still for 
hours and hours like that. What 
could it be then? perhaps it 
was history; that is a great 
thing to work at, but you would 
not perhaps need to move nor to 
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stride up and down, or look out 
upon the sky and the wonderful 
light. 

He did move now and then, 
however, though he never came 
to the window. Sometimes, as I 
have said, he would turn round in 
his chair and turn his face to- 
wards it, and sit there for a long 
time musing when the light had 
begun to fail, and the world was 
full of that strange day which 
was night, that light without col- 
our, in which everything was so 
clearly visible, and there were no 
shadows. “It was between the 
night and the day, when the fairy 
folk have power.” This was the 
after-light of the wonderful, long, 
long summer evening, the light 
without shadows. It had a spell 
in it, and sometimes it made me 
afraid: and all manner of strange 
thoughts seemed to come in, and 
I always felt that if only we had 
a little more vision in our eyes we 
might see beautiful folk walking 
about in it, who were not of our 
world. I thought most likely he 
saw them, from the way he sat 
there looking out: and this made 
my heart expand with the most 
curious sensation, as if of pride 
that, though I could not see, he 
did, and did not even require to 
come to the window, as I did, sit- 
ting close in the depth of the 
recess, with my eyes upon him, 
and almost seeing things through 
his eyes. 

I was so much absorbed in these 
thoughts and in watching him 
every evening—for now he never 
missed an evening, but was always 
there—that people began to re- 
mark that I was looking pale and 
that I could not be well, for I paid 
no attention when they talked to 
me, and did not care to go out, 
nor to join the other girls for their 
tennis, nor to do anything that 
others did ; and some said to Aunt 
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Mary that I was quickly losing all 
the ground I had gained, and that 
she could never send me back to 
my mother with a white face like 
that. Aunt Mary had begun to 
look at me anxiously for some 
time before that, and, I am sure, 
held secret consultations over me, 
sometimes with the doctor, and 
sometimes with her old ladies, who 
thought they knew more about 
young girls than even the doctors. 
And I could hear them saying 
to her that I wanted diversion, 
that I must be diverted, and 
that she must take me out more, 
and give a party, and that when 
the summer visitors began to come 
there would perhaps be a ball or 
two, or Lady Carnbee would get 
up a picnic. “And there’s my 
young lord coming home,” said the 
old lady whom they called Miss 
Jeanie, “and I never knew the 
young lassie yet that would not 
cock up her bonnet at the sight of 
a young lord.” 

But Aunt Mary shook her head. 
*T would not lippen much to 
the young lord,” she said. “His 
mother is sore set upon siller for 
him ; and my poor bit honey has 
no fortune to speak of. No, we 
must not fly so high as the young 
lord ; but I will gladly take her 
about the country to see the old 
castles and towers. It will perhaps 
rouse her up a little.” 

“And if that does not answer 
we must think of something else,” 
the old lady said. 

I heard them perhaps that day 
because they were talking of me, 
which is always so effective a way 
of making you hear—for latterly I 
had not been paying any attention 
to what they were saying; and I 
thought to myself how little they 
knew, and how little I cared about 
even the old castles and curious 
houses, having something else in 
my mind. But just about that 
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time Mr Pitmilly came in, who 
was always a friend to me, and, 
when he heard them talking, he 
managed to stop them and turn 
the conversation into another chan 
nel, And after a while, when 
the ladies were gone away, he 
came up to my recess, and gave a 
glance right over my head. And 
then he asked my Aunt Mary if 
ever she had settled her question 
about the window opposite, “ that 
you thought was a window some- 
times, and then not a window, and 
many curious things,” the old 
gentleman said. 

My Aunt Mary gave me another 
very wistful look; and then she 
said, ‘Indeed, Mr Pitmilly, we 
are just where we were, and I 
am quite as unsettled as ever; 
and I think my niece she has 
taken up my views, for I see her 
many a time looking across and 
wondering, and I am not clear 
now what her opinion is.” 

“My opinion!” I said, “ Aunt 
Mary.” I could not help being a 
little scornful, as one is when one 
is very young. ‘I have no opin- 
ion. There is not only a window 
but there is a room, and I could 
show you ” I was going to 
say, “show you the gentleman 
who sits and writes in it,” but I 
stopped, not knowing what they 
might say, and looked from one to 
another. “I could tell you—all 
the furniture that is in it,” I 
said. And then I felt something 
like a flame that went over my 
face, and that all at once my 
cheeks were burning. I thought 
they gave a little glance at each 
other, but that may have been 
folly. ‘There is a great picture, 
in a big dim frame,” I said, feel- 
ing a little breathless, ‘on the 
wall opposite the window " 

‘Ts there so?” said Mr Pitmilly, 
with a little laugh. And he said, 
“Now I will tell you what we'll 
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do. You know that there is a 
conversation party, or whatever 
they call it, in the big room to- 
night, and it will be all open and 
lighted up. And it is a handsome 
room, and two-three things well 
worth looking at. I will just 
step along after we have all got 
our dinner, and take you over to 
the pairty, madam — Missy and 
you-—” 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Mary. 
“T have not gone to a pairty for 
more years than I would like to 
say—and never once to the Library 
Hall.” Then she gave a little 
shiver, and said quite low, “I 
could not go there.” 

“Then you will just begin again 
to-night, madam,” said Mr Pit- 
milly, taking no notice of this, 
“‘and a proud man will I be lead- 
ing in Mistress Balcarres that was 
once the pride of the ball.” 

“ Ah, once!” said Aunt Mary, 
with a low little laugh and then 
a sigh. “And we'll not say how 
long ago;” and after that she 
made a pause, looking always at 
me: and then she said, “I accept 
your offer, and we'll put on our 
braws ; and I hope you will have 
no occasion to think shame of us, 
But why not take your dinner 
here ?” 

That was how it was settled, and 
the old gentleman went away to 
dress, looking quite pleased. But 
I came to Aunt Mary as soon as 
he was gone, and besought her 
not to make me go. “I like the 
long bonnie night and the light 
that lasts so long. And I cannot 
bear to dress up and go out, wast- 
ing it all inastupid party. I hate 
parties, Aunt Mary!” I cried, “and 
I would far rather stay here.” 

“My honey,” she said, taking 
both my hands, “I know it will 
maybe be a blow to you,—but it’s 
better so.” 

“How could it be a blow to 
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me?” I cried; “but I would far 
rather not go.” 

You'll just go with me, honey, 
just this once: it is not often I 
go out. You will go with me this 
one night, just this one night, my 
honey sweet.” 

I am sure there were tears in 
Aunt Mary’s eyes, and she kissed 
me between the words. There was 
nothing more that I could say ; but 
how I grudged the evening! A 
mere party, a conversazione (when 
all the College was away, too, and 
nobody to make conversation !), in- 
stead of my enchanted hour at my 
window and the soft strange light, 
and the dim face looking out, which 
kept me wondering and wondering 
what was he thinking of, what was 
he looking for, who was he? all one 
wonder and mystery and question, 
through the long, long, slowly fad- 
ing night ! 

It occurred to me, however, when 
I was dressing—though I was so 
sure that he would prefer his 
Solitude to everything —that he 
might perhaps, it was just possible, 
be there. And when I thought of 
that, I took out my white frock— 
though Janet had laid out my blue 
one—and my little pearl necklace 
which I had thought was too good 
to wear. They were not very large 
pearls, but they were real pearls, 
and very even and lustrous though 
they were small; and though I 
did not think much of my ap- 
pearance then, there must have 
been something about me— pale 
as I was but apt to colour in a 
moment, with my dress so white, 
and my pearls so white, and my 
hair all shadowy — perhaps, that 
was pleasant to look at: for even 
old Mr Pitmilly had a strange look 
in his eyes, as if he was not only 
pleased but sorry too, perhaps 
thinking me a creature that would 
have troubles in this life, though 
I was so young and knew them 
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not. And when Aunt Mary looked 
at me, there was a little quiver 
about her mouth. She herself 
had on her pretty lace and her 
white hair very nicely done, and 
looking her best. As for Mr Pit- 
milly, he had a beautiful fine 
French cambric frill to his shirt, 
plaited in the most minute plaits, 
and with a diamond pin in it which 
sparkled as much as Lady Carnbee’s 
ring; but this was a fine frank 
kindly stone, that looked you 
straight in the face and sparkled, 
with the light dancing in it as if 
it were pleased to see you, and to 
be shining on that old gentleman’s 
honest and faithful breast: for he 
had been one of Aunt Mary’s lovers 
in their early days, and stil! thought 
there was nobody like her in the 
world. 

I had got into quite a happy 
commotion of mind by the time 
we set out across the street in 
the soft light of the evening to 
the Library Hall. Perhaps, after 
all, I should see him, and see the 
room which I was so well ac- 
quainted with, and find out why 
he sat there so constantly and 
never was seen abroad. I thought 
I might even hear what he was 
working at, which would be such 
a pleasant thing to tell papa when 
I went home. A friend of mine at 
St Rule’s—oh, far, far more busy 
than you ever were, papa !—and 
then my father would laugh as 
he always did, and say he was 
but an idler and never busy at all. 

The room was all light and 
bright, flowers wherever flowers 
could be, and the long lines of 
the books that went along the 
walls on each side, lighting up 
wherever there was a line of 
gilding or an ornament, with a 
little response. It dazzled me at 
first all that light: but I was very 
eager, though I kept very quiet, 
looking round to see if perhaps 
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in any corner, in the middle of 
any group, he would be there. I 
did not expect to see him among 
the ladies. He would not be with 
them,—he was too studious, too 
silent: but perhaps among that 
circle of grey heads at the upper 
end of the room—perhaps 

No: [ am not sure that it was 
not half a pleasure to me to make 
quite sure that there was not one 
whom I could take for him, who 
was at all like my vague image of 
him. No: it was absurd to think 
that he would be here, amid all 
that sound of voices, under the 
glare of that light. I felt a little 
proud to think that he was in his 
room as usual, doing his work, or 
thinking so deeply over it, as when 
he turned round in his chair with 
his face to the light. 

I was thus getting a little com- 
posed and quiet in my mind, for 
now that the expectation of seeing 
him was over, though it was a dis- 
appointment, it was a satisfaction 
too—when Mr Pitmilly came up to 
me, holding out his arm. ‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘“‘I am going to take you 
to see the curiosities.” I thought 
to myself that after I had seen 
them and spoken to everybody I 
knew, Aunt Mary would let me 
go home, so I went very willingly, 
though I did not care for the 
curiosities. Something, however, 
struck me strangely as we walked 
upthe room, It was the air, rather 
fresh and strong, from an open 
window at the east end of the 
hall. How should there be a 
window there? I hardly saw what 
it meant for the first moment, 
but it blew in my face as if there 
was some meaning in it, and I felt 
very uneasy without seeing why. 

Then there was another thing 
that startled me. On that side of 
the wall which was to the street 
there seemed no windows at all. 
A long line of bookcases filled it 
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from end to end. I could not see 
what that meant either, but it 
confused me. I was altogether 
confused. I felt as if I was in 
a strange country, not knowing 
where I was going, not knowing 
what I might find out next. If 
there were no windows on the 
wall to the street, where was my 
window? My heart, which had 
been jumping up and calming down 
again all the time, gave a great 
leap at this, as if it would have 
come out of me—but I did not 
know what it could mean. 

Then we stopped before a glass 
case, and Mr Pitmilly showed me 
some things in it. I could not 
pay much attention to them. My 
head was going round and round. 
I heard his voice going on, and 
then myself speaking with a queer 
sound that was hollow in my ears ; 
but I did not know what I was 
saying or what he was saying. 
Then he took me to the very end 
of the room, the east end, saying 
something that I caught—that I 
was pale, that the air would do 
me good. The air was blowing 
full on me, lifting the lace of my 
dress, lifting my hair, almost 
chilly. The window opened into 
the pale daylight, into the little 
lane that ran by the end of the 
building. Mr Pitmilly went on 
talking, but I could not make out 
a word he said. Then I heard my 
own. voice speaking through it, 
though I did not seem to be aware 
that I was speaking. ‘ Where is 
my window ?—where, then, is my 
window ?” I seemed to be saying, 
and I turned right round, dragging 
him with me, still holding his arm. 
As I did this my eye fell upon 
something at last which I knew. 
It was a large picture in a broad 
frame, hanging against the farther 
wall, 

What did it mean? Oh, what 
did it mean? I turned round 
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again to the open window at the 
east end, and to the daylight, the 
strange light without any shadow, 
that was all round about this lighted 
hall, holding it like a bubble that 
would burst, like something that 
was not real. The real place was 
the room I knew, in which that 
picture was hanging, where the 
writing-table was, and where he 
sat with his face to the light. 
But where was the light and the 
window through which it came? 
I think my senses must have left 
me. I went up to the picture 
which I knew, and then I walked 
straight across the room, always 
dragging Mr Pitmilly, whose face 
was pale, but who did not struggle 
but allowed me to lead him, 
straight across to where the win- 
dow was—where the window was 
not ;—where there was no sign of 
it. “Where is my window ?— 
where is my window?” I said. 
And all the time I was sure that 
I was in a dream, and these lights 
were all some theatrical illusion, 
and the people talking ; and noth- 
ing real but the pale, pale, watch- 
ing, lingering day standing by to 
wait until that foolish bubble 
should burst. 

“My dear,” said Mr Pitmilly, 
“my dear! Mind that you are in 
public. Mind where you are. 
You must not make an outcry 
and frighten your Aunt Mary. 
Come away with me. Come away, 
my dear young lady! and you'll 
take a seat for a minute or two and 
compose yourself ; and I’ll get you 
an ice or a little wine.” He kept 
patting my hand, which was on 
his arm, and looking at me very 
anxiously. ‘Bless me! bless me! 
I never thought it would have this 
effect,” he said. 

But I would not allow him to 
take me away in that direction. 
I went to the picture again and 
looked at it without seeing it: and 
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then I went across the room again, 
with some kind of wild thought 
that if I insisted I should find it. 
“My window—my window!” I 
said. 

There was one of the professors 
standing there, and he heard me. 
“The window!” said he. ‘ Ah, 
you’ve been taken in with what 
appears outside. It was put there 
to be in uniformity with the win- 
dow on the stair. But it never 


It was Mr Pitmilly who took 
me home; or rather it was I who 
took him, pushing him on a little 
in front of me, holding fast by his 
arm, not waiting for Aunt Mary 
or any one. We came out into 


the daylight again outside, I, 
without even a cloak or a shawl, 
with my bare arms, and un- 
covered head, and the pearls round 
my neck. There was a rush of 
the people about, and a baker's 
boy, that baker’s boy, stood right 


in my way and cried, “ Here’s a 
braw ane !” shouting to the others : 
the words struck me somehow, as 
his stone had struck the window, 
without any reason. But I did 
not mind the people staring, and 
hurried across the street, with Mr 
Pitmilly half a step in advance, 
The door was open, and Janet 
standing at it, looking out to see 
what she could see of the ladies in 
their grand dresses. She gave a 
shriek when she saw me hurrying 
across the street; but I brushed 
past her, and pushed Mr Pitmilly 
up the stairs, and took him breath- 
less to the recess, where I threw 
myself down on the seat, feeling as 
if I could not have gone another 
step farther, and waved my hand 
across to the window. ‘There! 
there!” I cried. Ah! there it was 
—not that senseless mob—not the 
theatre and the gas, and the people 
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was a real window. It is just 
behind that bookcase. Many 
people are taken in by it,” he said. 

His voice seemed to sound from 
somewhere far away, and as if 
it would go on for ever; and the 
hall swam in a dazzle of shining 
and of noises round me; and the 
daylight through the open win- 
dow grew greyer, waiting till it 
should be over, and the bubble 
burst. 


all in a murmur and clang of talk- 
ing. Never in all these days had 
I seen that room so clearly. There 
was a faint tone of light behind, as 
if it might have been a reflection 
from some of those vulgar lights in 
the hall, and he sat against it, calm, 
wrapped in his thoughts, with his 
face turned to the window. No- 
body but must have seen him. 
Janet could have seen him had I 
called her up-stairs. It was like a 
picture, all the things I knew, and 
the same attitude, and the at- 
mosphere, full of quietness, not 
disturbed by anything. I pulled 
Mr Pitmilly’s arm before I let 
him go,—‘ You see, you see!” I 
cried. He gave me the most be- 
wildered look, as if he would have 
liked to cry. Hesawnothing! I 
was sure of that from his eyes. 
He was an old man, and there was 
no vision in him. If I had called 
up Janet, she would have seen it 
all. “My dear!” hesaid. “My 
dear !” waving his hands in a help- 
less way. 

“He has been there all these 
nights,” I cried, “and I thought 
you could tell me who he was and 
what he was doing ; and that he 
might have taken me in to that 
room, and showed me, that I might 
tell papa. Papa would understand, 
he would like to hear. Oh, can’t 
you tell me what work he is doing, 
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Mr Pitmilly? He never lifts his 
head as long as the light throws a 
shadow, and then when it is like 
this he turns round and thinks, 
and takes a rest!” 

Mr Pitmilly was trembling, 
whether it was with cold or I 
know not what. He said, with a 
shake in his voice, ‘‘My dear 
young lady—my dear ’ and 
then stopped and looked at me as 
if he were going to cry. “It’s 
peetiful, it’s peetiful,” he said ; and 
then in another voice, ‘‘ I am going 
across there again to bring your 
Aunt Mary home; do you under- 
stand, my poor little thing, my —— 
I am going to bring her home— 
you will be better when she is 
here.” I was glad when he went 
away, as he could not see anything : 
and I sat alone in the dark which 
was not dark, but quite clear light 
—a light like nothing I ever saw. 
How clear it was in that room! 
not glaring like the gas and the 
voices, but so quiet, everything so 
visible, as if it were in another 
world. I heard a little rustle be- 
hind me, and there was Janet, 
standing staring at me with two 
big eyes wide open. She was only 
a little older than I was. I called to 
her, “ Janet, come here, come here, 
and you will see him,—come here 
and‘see him!” impatient that she 
should be so shy and keep behind. 
“Oh, my bonnie young leddy!” 
she said, and burst out crying. I 
stamped my foot at her, in my 
indignation that she would not 
come, and she fled before me with 
a rustle and swing of haste, as if 
she were afraid. None of them, 
none of them! not even a girl 
like myself, with the sight in her 
eyes, would understand. I turned 
back again, and held out my hands 
to him sitting there, who was the 
only one that knew. “Oh,” I said, 
“say something to me! I don’t 
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know who you are, or what you 
are: but you’re lonely and so am I; 
and I only—feel for you. Saysome- 
thing to me!” I neither hoped 
that he would hear, nor expected 
any answer. How could he hear, 
with the street between us, and 
his window shut, and all the mur- 
muring of the voices and the 
people standing about? But for 
one moment it seemed to me that 
there was only him and me in the 
whole world. 

But I gasped with my breath, 
that had almost gone from me, 
when I saw him move in his chair! 
He had heard me, though I knew 
not how. He rose up, and I 
rose too, speechless, incapable of 
anything but this mechanical 
movement. He seemed to draw 
me as if I were a puppet moved by 
his will. He came forward to the 
window, and stood looking across 
at me. I was sure that he looked 
at me. At last he had seen me: 
at last he had found out that 
somebody, though only a girl, was 
watching him, looking for him, 
believing in him. I was in such 
trouble and commotion of mind 
and trembling, that I could not 
keep on my feet, but dropped 
kneeling on the window-seat, sup- 
porting myself against the window, 
feeling as if my heart were being 
drawn out of me. I cannot de- 
scribe his face, It was all dim, 
yet there was a light on it: I 
think it must have been a smile; 
and as closely as I looked at him 
he looked at me. His hair was 
fair, and there was a little quiver 
about his lips. Then he put his 
hands upon the window to open 
it. It was stiff and hard to move; 
but at last he forced it open with 
a sound that echoed all along the 
street. I saw that the people heard 
it, and several looked up. As for 
me, I put my hands together, lean- 
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ing with my face against the glass, 
drawn to him as if I could have 
gone out of myself, my heart out 
of my bosom, my eyes out of my 
head. He opened the window 
with a noise that was heard from 
the West Port to the Abbey. 
Could any one doubt that? 

And then he leaned forward out 
of the window, looking out. There 
was not one in the street but must 
have seen him. He looked at me 
first, with a little wave of his 
hand, as if it were a salutation— 
yet not exactly that either, for I 
thought he waved me away ; and 
then he looked up and down in 
the dim shining of the ending day, 
first to the east, to the old Abbey 
towers, and then to the west, along 
the broad line of the street where 
so many people were coming and 
going, but so little noise, all like 
enchanted folk in an enchanted 
place. I watched him with such 
a melting heart, with such a deep 
satisfaction as words could not 
say ; for nobody could tell me now 
that he was not there,—nobody 
could say I was dreaming any 
more. I watched him as if I 
could not breathe—my heart in 
my throat, my eyes upon him. 
He looked up and down, and then 
he looked back to me. I was the 
first, and I was the last, though 
it was not for long: he did know, 
he did see, who it was that had 
recognised him and sympathised 
with him all the time. I was in 
a kind of rapture, yet stupor too; 
my look went with his look, follow- 
ing it as if I were his shadow; 
and then suddenly he was gone, 
and I saw him no more. 

I dropped back again upon my 
seat, seeking something to support 
me, something to lean upon. He 
had lifted his hand and waved it 
once again to me. How he went 
I cannot tell, nor where he went 
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I cannot tell; but in a moment 
he was away, and the window 
standing open, and the room fading 
into stillness and dimness, yet so 
clear, with all its space, and the 
great picture in its gilded frame 
upon the wall. It gave me no 
pain to see him go away. My 
heart was so content, and I was 
so worn out and satisfied—for what 
doubt or question could there be 
about him now? As I was lying 
back as weak as water, Aunt Mary 
came in behind me, and flew to 
me with a little rustle as if she 
had come on wings, and put her 
arms round me, and drew my head 
on to her breast. I had begun to 
cry a little, with sobs like a child. 
“You saw him, you saw him!” I 
said. To lean upon her, and feel 
her so soft, so kind, gave me a 
pleasure I cannot describe, and 
her arms round me, and her voice 
saying “ Honey, my honey !”—as 
if she were nearly crying too. 
Lying there I came back to myself, 
quite sweetly, glad of everything. 
But I wanted some assurance from 
them that they had seen him too. 
I waved my hand to the window 
that was still standing open, and 
the room that was stealing away 
into the faint dark. “This time 
you saw it all?” I said, getting 
more eager. ‘My honey!” said 
Aunt Mary, giving me a kiss: and 
Mr Pitmilly began to walk about 
the room with short little steps be- 
hind, as if he were out of patience. 
I sat straight up and put away 
Aunt Mary’s arms. ‘“ You cannot 
be so blind, so blind!” I cried. 
“Oh, not to-night, at least not 
to-night!” But neither the one 
nor the other made any reply. I 
shook myself quite free, and raised 
myself up. And there, in the 
middle of the street, stood the 
baker’s boy like a statue, staring 
up at the open window, with his 
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mouth open and his face full of 
wonder—breathless, as if he could 
not believe what he saw. I darted 
forward, calling to him, and beck- 
oned him to come to me. ‘Oh, 
bring him up! bring him, bring 
him to me!” I cried. 

Mr Pitmilly went out directly, 
and got the boy by the shoulder. 
He did not want to come. It was 
strange to see the little old gentle- 
man, with his beautiful frill and 
his diamond pin, standing out in 
the street, with his hand upon the 
boy’s shoulder, and the other boys 
round, all in a little crowd. And 
presently they came towards the 
house, the others all following, 
gaping and wondering. He came 
in unwilling, almost resisting, 
looking as if we meant him some 
harm. ‘Come away, my laddie, 
come and speak to the young 
lady,” Mr Pitmilly was saying. 
And Aunt Mary took my hands 
to keep me back. But I would 
not be kept back. 


“ Boy,” I cried, “you saw it 
too: you saw it: tell them you 


saw it! It is that I want, and 
no more.” 

He looked at me as they all did, 
as if he thought I was mad. 
‘‘ What’s she wantin’ wi’ me?” he 
said ; and then, ‘‘I did nae harm, 
even if I did throw a bit stane 
at it—and it’s nae sin to throw 
a stane.” 

“You rascal said Mr Pit- 
milly, giving him a shake; ‘‘ have 
you been throwing stones? You'll 
kill somebody some of these days 
with your stones.” The old gentle- 
man was confused and troubled, 
for he did not understand what I 
wanted, nor anything that had 
happened. And then Aunt Mary, 
holding my hands and drawing 
me close to her, spoke. ‘“ Laddie,” 
she said, “answer the young lady, 
like a good lad. There’s no in- 
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tention of finding fault with you. 
Answer her, my man, and then 
Janet will give ye your supper 
before you go.” 

“Oh speak, speak!” I cried; 
“answer them and tell them! 
you saw that window opened, and 
the gentleman look out and wave 
his hand?” 

“‘T saw nae gentleman,” he said, 
with his head down, ‘‘ except this 
wee gentleman here.” 

“Listen, laddie,” said Aunt 
Mary. “I saw ye standing in 
the middle of the street staring. 
What were ye looking at?” 

“Tt was naething to make a 
wark about. It was just yon 
windy yonder in the library that 
is nae windy. And it was open 
—as sure’s death. You may laugh 
if you like. Is that a’ she’s want- 
in’ wi’ me?” 

‘You are telling a pack of lies, 
laddie,” Mr Pitmilly said. 

“Tm tellin’ nae lees—it was 
standin’ open just like ony ither 
windy. It’s as sure’s death. I 
couldna believe it mysel’; but it’s 
true.” 

“And there it is,” I cried, 
turning round and pointing it out 
to them with great triumph in my 
heart. But the light was all grey, 
it had faded, it had changed. The 
window was just as it had always 
been, a sombre break upon the 
wall. 

I was treated like an invalid all 
that evening, and taken up-stairs 
to bed, and Aunt Mary sat up in 
my room the whole night through. 
Whenever I opened my eyes she 
was always sitting there close to 
me, watching. And there never 
was in all my life so strange a 
night. When I would talk in my 
excitement, she kissed me and 
hushed me like a child. ‘Oh, 
honey, you are not the only one!” 
she said. “Oh whisht, whisht, 
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bairn! I should never have let 
you be there!” 

“ Aunt Mary, Aunt Mary, you 
have seen him too?” 

“Oh whisht, whisht, honey!” 
Aunt Mary said: her eyes were 
shining—there were tears in them. 
“Oh whisht, whisht! Put it out 
of your mind, and try to sleep. I 
will not speak another word,” she 
cried. 

But I had my arms round her, 
and my mouth at her ear. ‘“ Who 
is he there ?—tell me that and I 
will ask no more——” 

“Oh honey, rest, and try to sleep! 
It is just—how can I tell you!—a 
dream,adream! Did you not hear 
what Lady Carnbee said ?— the 
women of our blood——” 

“What? what? Aunt Mary, 
oh Aunt Mary P 

“T canna tell you,” she cried 
in her agitation, “I canna tell 
you! How can I tell you, when 
I know just what you know and 
no more? It is a longing all your 
life after—it is a looking—for 
what never comes.” 

“He will come,” I cried. “I 
shall see him to-morrow—that I 
know, I know!” 

She kissed me and cried over 
me, her cheek hot and wet like 
mine. ‘My honey, try if you can 
sleep—try if you can sleep: and 
we'll wait to see what to-morrow 
brings.” 

“T have no fear,” said I; and 
then I suppose, though it is 
strange to think of, I must have 
fallen asleep—I was so worn-out, 
and young, and not used to lying 
in my bed awake. From time to 
time I opened my eyes, and some- 
times jumped up remembering 
everything: but Aunt Mary was 
always there to soothe me, and I 
lay down again in her shelter like 
a bird in its nest. 

But I would not let them keep 
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me in bed next day. I was in 
a kind of fever, not knowing 
what I did. The window was 
quite opaque, without the least 
glimmer in it, flat and blank like 
a piece of wood. Never from the 
first day had I seen it so little 
like a window. “It cannot be 
wondered at,” I said to myself, 
“that seeing it like that, and with 
eyes that are old, not so clear as 
mine, they should think what 
they do.” And then I smiled to 
myself to think of the evening 
and the long light, and whether 
he would look out again, or only 
give me a signal with his hand. 
I decided I would like that best : 
not that he should take the trouble 
to come forward and open it 
again, but just a turn of his head 
and a wave of hishand. It would 
be more friendly and show more 
confidence,—not as if I wanted that 
kind of demonstration every night. 

I did not come down in the 
afternoon, but kept at my own 
window up-stairs alone, till the 
tea-party should be over. I could 
hear them making a great talk; 
and I was sure they were all in 
the recess staring at the window, 
and laughing at the silly lassie. 
Let them laugh! I felt above 
all that now. At dinner I was 
very restless, hurrying to get it 
over; and I think Aunt Mary 
was restless too. I doubt whether 
she read her ‘Times’ when it 
came ; she opened it up so as to 
shield her, and watched from a 
corner. And I settled myself 
in the recess, with my heart full 
of expectation. I wanted nothing 
more than to see him writing 
at his table, and to turn his 
head and give me a little wave 
of his hand, just to show that he 
knew I was there. I sat from 
half-past seven o'clock to ten 
o'clock: and the daylight grew 
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softer and softer, till at last it 
was as if it was shining through 
a pearl, and not a shadow to be 
seen. But the window all the 
time was as black as night, and 
there was nothing, nothing there. 

Well: but other nights it had 
been like that; he would not be 
there every night only to please 
me. There are other things ina 
man’s life, a great learned man 
like that. I said to myself I was 
not disappointed. Why should I 
be disappointed? There had been 
other nights when he was not there. 
Aunt Mary watched me, every 
movement I made, her eyes shin- 
ing, often wet, with a pity in them 
that almost made me cry: but I 
felt as if I were more sorry for her 
than for myself. And then I flung 
myself upon her, and asked her, 
again and again, what it was, and 
who it was, imploring her to tell 
me if she knew? and when she 
had seen him, and what had hap- 
pened? and what it meant about 
the women of our blood? She told 
me that how it was she could not 
tell, nor when: it was just at the 
time it had to be; and that we all 
saw him in our time—“ that is,” 
she said, “the ones that are like 
you and me.” What was it that 
made her and me different from 
the rest? but she only shook her 
head and would not tell me. 
“They say,” she said, and then 
stopped short. ‘Oh, honey, try 
and forget all about it—if I had 
but known you were of that kind ! 
They say—that once there was 
one that was a Scholar, and liked 
his books more than any lady’s 
love. Honey, do not look at me 
like that. To think I should have 
brought all this on you !” 

‘* He was a Scholar?” I cried. 

“ And one of us, that must have 
been a light woman, not like you 
and me But maybe it was just 
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in innocence; for who can tell? 
She waved to him and waved to 
him to come over: and yon ring 
was the token: but he would not 
come. But still she sat at her 
window and waved and waved— 
till at last her brothers heard of it, 
that were stirring men; and then 

oh, my honey, let us speak of 
it no more !” 

“They killed him!” I cried, 
carried away. And then I grasp- 
ed her with my hands, and gave 
her a shake, and flung away from 
her. ‘ You tell me that to throw 
dust in my eyes— when I saw 
him only last night: and he as 
living as I am, and as young!” 

**My honey, my honey!” Aunt 
Mary said. 

After that I would not speak to 
her for a long time; but she kept 
close to me, never leaving me when 
she could help it, and always with 
that pity in her eyes. For the 
next night it was the same; and 
the third night. That third night 
I thought I could not bear it 
any longer. I would have to do 
something—if only I knew what 
to do! If it would ever get 
dark, quite dark, there might be 
something to be done. I had wild 
dreams of stealing out of the house 
and getting a ladder, and mount- 
ing up to try if I could not open 
that window, in the middle of the 
night—if perhaps I could get the 
baker’s boy to help me; and then 
my mind got into a whirl, and it 
was as if I had done it ; and I could 
almost see the boy put the ladder 
to the window, and hear him cry 
out that there was nothing there. 
Oh, how slow it was, the night! 
and how light it was, and every- 
thing so clear—no darkness to 
cover you, no shadow, whether on 
one side of the street or on the 
other side! I could not sleep, 
though I was forced to go to bed. 
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And in the deep midnight, when 
it is dark dark in every other 
place, I slipped very softly down- 
stairs, though there was one board 
on the landing-place that creaked 
—and opened the door and stepped 
out. There was not a soul to be 
seen, up or down, from the Abbey 
to the West Port: and the trees 
stood like ghosts, and the silence 
was terrible, and everything as 
clear as day. You don’t know 
what silence is till you find it in 
the light like that, not morning 
but night, no sunrising, no shadow, 
but everything as clear as the day. 

It did not make any difference 
as the slow minutes went on: 
one o'clock, two o'clock. How 
strange it was to hear the clocks 
striking in that dead light when 
there was nobody to hear them! 
But it made no difference. The 
window was quite blank; even 
the marking of the panes seemed 
to have melted away. I stole up 
again after a long time, through 
the silent house, in the clear light, 
cold and trembling, with despair 
in my heart. 

Tam sure Aunt Mary must have 
watched and seen me coming back, 
for after a while I heard faint 
sounds in the house; and very 
early, when there had come a 
little sunshine into the air, she 
came to my bedside with a cup 
of tea in her hand; and she, too, 
was looking like a ghost. ‘ Are 
you warm, honey—are you com- 
fortable?” she said. “It doesn’t 
matter,” said I. I did not feel as 
if anything mattered; unless if 
one could get into the dark some- 
where—the soft, deep dark that 
would cover you over and hide you 
—but I could not tell from what. 
The dreadful thing was that there 
was nothing, nothing to look for, 
nothing to hide from—only the 
silence and the light. 
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That day my mother came and 
took me home. I had not heard 
she was coming ; she arrived quite 
unexpectedly, and said she had no 
time to stay, but must start the 
same evening so as to be in London 
next day, papa having settled to 
go abroad. At first I had a wild 
thought I would not go. But how 
can a girl say I will not, when her 
mother has come for her, and there 
is no reason, no reason in the world, 
to resist, and no right! I had to 
go, whatever I might wish or any 
one might say. Aunt Mary’s dear 
eyes were wet ; she went about the 
house drying them quietly with her 
handkerchief, but she always said, 
“It is the best thing for you, 
honey—the best thing for you!” 
Oh, how I hated to hear it said that 
it was the best thing, as if anything 
mattered, one more than another ! 
The old ladies were all there in the 
afternoon, Lady Carnbee looking 
at me from under her black lace, 
and the diamond lurking, sending 
out darts from under her finger. 
She patted me on the shoulder, 
and told me to be a good bairn. 
“And never lippen to what you 
see from the window,” she said. 
“The eye is deceitful as well as 
the heart.” She kept patting me 
on the shoulder, and I felt again 
as if that sharp wicked stone stung 
me. Was that what Aunt Mary 
meant when she said yon ring 
was the token? I thought after- 
wards I saw the mark on my 
shoulder. You will say why? 
How can I tell why? If I had 
known, I should have been con- 
tented, and it would not have 
mattered any more. 


I never went back to St Rule’s, 
and for years of my life I never 
again looked out of a window 
when any other window was in 
sight. You ask me did I ever see 
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him again? I cannot tell: the 
imagination is a great deceiver, as 
Lady Carnbee said: and if he 
stayed there so long, only to pun- 
ish the race that had wronged 
him, why should I ever have seen 
him again? for I had received my 
share. But who can tell what hap- 
pens in a heart that often, often, 
and so long as that, comes back to 
do its errand? If it was he whom 
I have seen again, the anger is 
gone from him, and he means 
good and no longer harm to the 
house of the woman that loved 
him. I have seen his face looking 
at me from a crowd. There was 
one time when I came home a 
widow from India, very sad, with 
my little children: I am certain 
I saw him there among all the 
people coming to welcome their 
friends. There was nobody to 
welcome me,—for I was not ex- 
pected: and very sad was I, with- 
out a face I knew: when all at 
once I saw him, and he waved 
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his hand tome. My heart leaped 
up again : I had forgotten who he 
was, but only that it was a face 
I knew, and I landed almost 
cheerfully, thinking here was some 
one who would help me. But he 
had disappeared, as he did from 
the window, with that one wave 
of his hand. 

And again I was reminded of it 
all when old Lady Carnbee died— 
an old, old woman—and it was 
found in her will that she had 
left me that diamond ring. I am 
afraid of it still. It is locked up 
in an old sandal-wood box in the 
lumber-room in the little old coun- 
try -house which belongs to me, 
but where I never live. If any 
one would steal it, it would be a 
relief to my mind. Yet I never 
knew what Aunt Mary meant 
when she said, “‘ Yon ring was the 
token,” nor what it could have to 
do with that strange window in 
the old College Library of St 
Rule’s. 
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Wuite I was yet very young, 
being still in my teens, a friend 
put ‘Sartor Resartus’ into my 
hands, and my attention was at 
once riveted by its opening sen- 
tences. Fascinated by its novelty, 
and undeterred by any so-called 
difficulties of style, I quickly be- 
came absorbed in the book. Hap- 
pily, I at once caught its central 
idea, so that, far from being re- 
pelled by the quaint, whimsical 
conceits and strange satire, I 
rather dwelt lovingly on the tender 
pathos, the shadowy autobiography 
of a great nature revealed there. 
Repeated perusals confirmed and 
deepened these impressions, so that 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ as it was the 
first, has always been the chief 
and the best loved of Carlyle’s 
works. Next in order of reading 
came ‘The French Revolution,’ 
then ‘The Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell,’ followed by 
‘The Life of John Sterling.’ It 
is very little to say that the books 
last named opened up new worlds 
to me, for hitherto history and 
biography had been mere blanks. 
‘Sartor,’ and even the beautiful 
‘Past and Present,’ were more 
or less familiar ground ; but that 
mere lives of people and dry facts 
of history could be so vivid, and 
make one’s heart beat so, was in- 
deed a new thing. As time went 
on, quite a passion of gratitude 
and admiration for this new 
teacher, this great genius, filled 
my heart almost to overflowing ; 
book after book was read, even to 
the last published volume of the 
then nearly completed ‘ Frederick 
the Great,’ and at last I wrote, to 
the relief at any rate of my own 
overburdened heart. Of that 
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letter I made no copy, but of one 
thing I am sure, I neither asked 
for interview or reply, and never 
told a soul that I had written. 
Just at first, perhaps, my hopes 
were stirred a little at the post- 
man’s knock ; but such hopes soon 
died away, and the time passed 
on—till one day, one never-to- 
be-forgotten day in October 1865 
(just about six months after my 
letter), I was told a lady had called 
to see me, and on entering the 
room I saw a lady indeed, but 
a perfect stranger, who told me 
that she was Mrs Carlyle. Over- 
whelmed by this announcement 
I sank into the nearest chair; 
but the beautiful eyes and kind 
smile soon reassured me, so that I 
was quite at my ease in talking to 
this unexpected but most welcome 
visitor. 

“You wrote to Mr Carlyle some 
time ago, and have received no 
answer.” ‘I did; but indeed I 
never expected an answer.” ‘Oh, 
it was not polite of him; but he 
was very busy then finishing 
‘Frederick,’ and afterwards we 
were away, so that I thought I 
would come and see you.” Her 
next remark was, “ You are a very 
young person to be reading and 
admiring his works.” On my re- 
plying that I had done so for some 
years, she said, ‘Why, how old 
are you?” I laughingly told her 
my age. “Child, you don’t look 
a day more than twenty! Would 
you like to see him?” ‘I should 
indeed,” was my reply. “ Very 
well, then, come and have tea with 
us next Monday ; we have tea at 
half-past eight, but you come at 
seven.” 

After my father had seen Mrs 
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Carlyle to her carriage, and 
watched her smiling farewell to 
me as I stood on the doorstep, 
he said, “Who is that lady?” 
‘Mrs Carlyle,” said I. “Who?” 
“Thomas Carlyle’s wife.” “ Have 
you been writing to him?” was 
my father’s very natural question, 
and he was greatly pleased when 
I replied, “ Yes, and Mrs Carlyle 
has asked me to go and see them.” 
My father’s astonishment was very 
great, but he said only, “Oh! 
then you must go.” My own 
state of ecstasy can better be 
imagined than described, to see 
my hero, to be in the same room 
with him! How vividly I remem- 
ber it all! the strange shy happi- 
ness, and my delight as the day 
itself dawned. Mrs Carlyle came 
on Friday, so that Monday was 
not long in coming. 

Knowing nothing of Chelsea, in 
my ignorance of the locality I 
took train to Victoria, then walked 
to Cheyne Row; but was in good 
time after all, for seven struck as, 
reaching the house, I stood with 
beating heart before the door. As I 
followed the servant up the stairs 
and to the drawing-room door, I 
trembled ; but as the door opened, 
I saw Mrs Carlyle on a sofa at the 
farther end, who started up with 
both hands outstretched in wel- 
come, and kindly drew me down 
to a place by her side. My whole 
heart went out to her in love, 
the kindly gracious woman! Soon 
she took me to her own room 
(just behind the drawing-room) to 
remove my bonnet and cloak, and 
in my happiness I told her how, 
in the days which had intervened 
between her visit and that evening, 
I had not lived but waited, and 
she patted my cheek with an 
amused indulgent smile. 

Not long after this Mr Ruskin 
was announced, and we were all 
three soon engaged in animated 
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conversation. Every time the 
door opened I looked eagerly to- 
wards it, as the servant made 
preparations for tea. At last Mr 
Carlyle came in, erect and tall. 
Crossing the room to where I 
stood, he said, “How do you do, 
Miss ?” as quietly as though 
he had been in the habit of meet- 
ing me, and I responded as quietly, 
hiding a tempest of emotion under 
my outward calm. As our hands 
met I heard a low murmur from 
Mr Ruskin or Mrs Carlyle—I sup- 
pose, in approval of our quiet 
greeting. Turning from me, Mr 
Carlyle spoke to Mr Ruskin, and 
took no further notice of me at 
that time, for which I was grate- 
ful. Tea being ready, Mrs Car- 
lyle placed me at her right hand, 
and (to her unconcealed amuse- 
ment) Mr Carlyle seated himself 
on my other side, still not speak- 
ing to me, but carefully attending 
to all my wants, Mrs Carlyle once 
saying to him, “No, don’t give 
her milk; I have cream here for 
her.” Mr Ruskin sat opposite, 
and I was very, very happy. Of 
the conversation I took no notes, 
but I remember that we talked of 
many things—of John Sterling, 
of Edward Irving, of Mrs Oli- 
phant’s Life of the latter, and 
Mrs Carlyle’s own early days, of 
Mrs Oliphant’s ‘ Agnes,’ which I 
was told to read; and then, in- 
deed, tea being over, Mr Carlyle 
turned to me and talked. He 
left the table, I remember, we still 
retaining our places—at least Mrs 
Carlyle and I did, Mr Ruskin 
moving nearer to Mrs Oarlyle. 
After a time something Mr Car- 
lyle said caused Mrs Carlyle to 
exclaim, “You are going clean 
against the Bible.” His answer 
I forget ; but she said, “ Well, the 
New Testament then.” “ That 
I deny,” he said, and in his ex- 
citement rising from his chair and 
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walking up and down the room. 
“T find in the New Testament 
pardon and pity for the penitent, 
but no whitewash for scoundrels.” 
This phrase may be familiar to 
readers of the ‘ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets.’ I have seen it in print 
there, but it was new to me then, 
and thrilled me by its indignant 
emphasis and the evident sincerity 
of the speaker. 

Questions as to my own reading 
followed, and on my answering 
“No” when asked if I had read 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ he said, “I'll 
give it you right away,” and sprang 
up to reach a copy from the shelves. 
Mr Ruskin exclaimed, “ My dear 
Mr Carlyle, what can a girl make 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister’?” and to 
my great pride and pleasure Mr 
Carlyle answered, ‘‘I expect Miss 

will make a great deal of 
it.” 

But the time was going on, and 
my day of days was drawing to a 
close. I spoke to Mrs Carlyle of 


going, and she in her turn quietly 


spoke to Mr Ruskin, then told me 
that Mr Ruskin would take me 
home in his carriage if I would 
wait till it came. Mrs Carlyle 
went with me into her room while 
I put on my outdoor garments, 
and on our return found Mr Car- 
lyle writing my name in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister.’ By a fortunate accident 
he had blotted the writing in the 
first volume. So he wrote in them 
both, and I have them with this 
inscription :— 


“70 Miss . 
With kind regards 
And best wishes. 


T’. Carlyle. 
Oct. 1865.” 


Furthermore, he made the books 
into a neat parcel for me with his 
own hands, and as he did so, talked 
to me. When the carriage was 
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announced, Mr Carlyle said, “ T’ll 
take Miss down, I'll escort 
Miss ,” and giving me his arm, 
he led me down, placed me in the 
carriage, and stood there bare- 
headed, waiting for Mr Ruskin, 
who soon came running lightly 
down the stairs, and taking his 
seat beside me, we quickly drove 
away. 

How well I remember that 
drive! After a few remarks upon 
the pleasant evening we had just 
passed, and the great kindness 
shown to me, we had a discussion, 
I had almost said a dispute, as to 
the relative beauty of sunlight or 
moonlight (the moon was remark- 
ably bright and beautiful that 
night); but Mr Ruskin’s amused 
sense of the unsuitability of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’ to a girl was still 
uppermost, and he said, “I should 
like to know your impressions of 
the book.” “You shall certainly 
have them, then,” was my reply ; 
and as soon as I had read it I sent 
Mr Ruskin a letter, receiving in 
reply a kind note, and a little 
later on a copy of ‘The Ethics 
of the Dust,’ inscribed to me 
with “The Old Lecturer’s sincere 
regards.” 

In taking leave of me, Mrs Car- 
lyle said, “T’ll come to you again 
in about a fortnight ;” and true to 
her promise, she came, bringing 
with her a young German lady,— 
not alighting from the carriage 
herself, but sending this lady to 
tell me that Mrs Carlyle would 
like me to put my bonnet on and 
join them in a drive. She was full 
of interest and curiosity as to how 
Mr Ruskin and I had got on to- 
gether, teasing me not a little about 
my having to write a critique on 
‘Meister.’ On alighting from the 
carriage some little accident hap- 
pened (I upset a work-basket, I 
think), for which I apologised so 
heartily that Mrs Carlyle twitted 
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me about my “delicate remorses.” 


The next few weeks I neither saw 
nor heard anything from Chelsea ; 
then came this kind and charaster- 
istic note :— 
“5 CHEYNE Row, CaELSEA, 
Sunday. 

“Dear Miss »—I have ever so 
many times thought of going to you 
in these weeks. But—‘the Pigs 
have run thro.’ My carriage-horse 
has had a bad foot, and is still in the 
hands of ‘the Doctor.’ I myself have 
been off my sleep, and besides, 
‘troubled about many things,’ and So- 
and-so. 

“Would you come to me? Would 
you mind the long road back—with 
no Mr Ruskin to take you? 

“T have a charming friend coming 
to keep me company on Wednesday 
next in Mr Carlyle’s absence. Would 
you come and make her acquaintance ? 
in spite of there being no MrC.? If 
so, let me see you to dinner between 
five and six o’clock—on Wednesday 
6th. Perhaps you may get a glimpse 
of Mr C. before you need to leave. 

“One of my servants could take 
you to an omnibus—if you liked.— 
Yours kindly, 

“JANE WELSH CARLYLE.” 


Of course the invitation was joy- 
fully accepted, and we three dined 
together. Mrs Carlyle was dressed 
in black velvet. She had a pale 
blue ribbon round her neck, to 
which was attached a large gold 
cross; she also wore a _ brooch 
which had been given to her by 
Goethe. One of her bracelets (a 
very pretty one, pebbles of different 
colours, and beautifully cut, pol- 
ished, and set in silver), she told 
the lady I had been invited to 
meet, was a present from the same 
great man. Soon after we had 
adjourned to the drawing-room I 
heard the latch-key in the door, 
and listening intently, heard steps 
and voices in the hall. Mrs Car- 
lyle gave me a mischievous smile 
as Mr Oarlyle, followed by two 
gentlemen, entered the room. They 
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were all in high spirits, and had 
been to see “ Chang,” the Chinese 
giant. After Mr Carlyle’s kind 
*“* How d’ye do?” I had no further 
word from him that night, but was 
sufficiently interested in listening 
to the brilliant, clever talk. One 
of these gentlemen was Professor 
Tyndall, the other I did not recog- 
nise. The Professor gave me my 
tea, and talked to me a little, but 
I preferred listening, — keeping 
well in Mrs Carlyle’s shadow, 
and slipping quietly away when 
it grew late. 

It must have been about this 
time, too, that Mrs Carlyle came, 
and brought Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury, staying with me quite a long 
time. It soon became a habit to 
watch for the familiar carriage, 
and either to welcome her for a 
visit or to go with her for a drive, 
She often came to me on Sunday 
afternoon. One wet and dreary 
day I was sitting alone when the 
bell rang. I gladly ran to answer 
it, and saw a strange gentleman 
standing there; but looking beyond 
him, I saw the dear face smiling at 
me from the carriage window. I 
was eagerly dashing forward, but 
was peremptorily waved back, with 
orders to get my bonnet and come 
out. Mr George Cooke was our 
companion ; and in spite of the 
wind and rain, we were all very 
bright and merry, Mrs Carlyle tak- 
ing my hand, and holding it in hers 
for a great part of the time. The 
day she and Miss Jewsbury came 
I had seen ‘Punch’s Christmas 
Almanack,’ and on its cover were 
likenesses of all the principal 
literary people, very comical and 
funny, with absurd doggerel coup- 
lets describing them. Among 
these I spied “Carlyle and Tyn- 
dall” together. Carlyle was in 
full Scotch costume ; in one hand 
he carried a child’s spade and pail, 
and with the other he was throw- 
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ing pens and ink over his shoulder, 
and the lines were these :— 


‘‘ Carlyle, having finished ‘ Friedrich’ 
altogether, 

Is off to Scarboro’ to spend the summer 
weather.” 


Oh, how she laughed, and how 
delighted she was! “The first 
time ‘Punch’ has taken any 
notice of him,” she said. Another 
time Mrs Carlyle said, ‘There is 
something in the carriage for you 
—run and look.” I found there a 
large blue china plate, still happily 
in my possession. 

So she cheered and brightened 
my life, and the weeks passed till 
the spring came, and with it the 
appointment of Mr Carlyle as Lord 
Rector of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Her pride and pleasure 
were unbounded, and we had many 
happy talks about it, until I heard 
that Mr Carlyle had gone, and I 
received this little note :— 


*s WINDSOR. 


“DEAR LITTLE Woman,—I am 
here, on a visit to Mrs Oliphant, for 
two days; but mean to be home to- 
morrow. I wonder if you would like 
to spend good part of Monday with 
me? I will go to you about two on 
Monday, and bring you back with me 
if you be willing.— Yours sincerely, 

“ JANE WELSH CARLYLE.” 


I was ready at the time appointed, 
and more than willing—eager and 
anxious — to compare notes with 
her about the great speech, and 


people’s ideas of Carlyle. She was 
bright, and even kinder to me than 
usual. We made some calls, or 
rather Mrs Carlyle did, leaving me 
in the carriage ; and afterwards we 
dined together. In the drawing- 
room, as she lay back among the 
cushions, I noticed, for the first 
time, how frail she looked, and 
how languidly her fingers moved 
as she knitted. I sat on a low 
seat beside her, as she told me of 
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her beautiful mother, and sent me 
for different miniatures, and a large 
album containing some very curi- 
ous things; till some gentlemen 
joined us, and we had tea. Our 
conversation was chiefly on the 
all- absorbing topic, I remember. 
When the time came for me to 
leave, one of the gentlemen was 
commissioned to see me into an 
omnibus. 

On the following Friday I was 
surprised and delighted to see 
her again, accompanied by Count 
R , the father of the young 
German lady I had seen. Mrs 
Carlyle was radiant, and had 
brought ‘Punch’ for me to see. 
The cartoon for the week was 
“Wisdom and Windbag”: on 
the one side Bright lampooned 
as “ Windbag”; Carlyle, with 
grave dignity, on the other side, 
was “Wisdom,” and an extract 
from his speech was given. She 
was full of wifely pride and 
triumph, and was anxious for 
me to share in her pleasure. My 
father talked with her a great 
deal that afternoon, and after she 
had gone, told me Mrs Carlyle 
had promised him a copy of ‘ Past 
and Present.’ 

To the end of time I shall re- 
member that bright little visit, 
for it was the last. On the next 
day she died, suddenly, and swiftly 
departed. By the great kindness 
of Mr Aitken, a nephew of Mr 
Carlyle’s, the news was gently 
broken to me on the Sunday 
afternoon; but the stern and 
awful fact remained—she had 
gone. Miss Margaret Welsh (her 
cousin) came from Scotland to 
take charge of the forlorn house 
and receive Mr Carlyle on his 
sad home-coming. This lady, 
Miss Jewsbury, and the Misses 
R were most kind to me; 
still, the sun of my little world 
had gone. Beyond a short letter 
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of condolence, I could not intrude 
myself on Mr Carlyle’s notice, and 
all seemed ended ; and so it would 
have been but for his own great 
goodness. The subjoined note 
came to me one day :— 


‘*5 CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA, 
Tuesday, 10th July. 

“My pear Miss »—Mr Carlyle 
has asked me to write a few lines to 
you to say that he would be very glad 
to see you, if you could come up to 
Chelsea on Saturday next, any time 
before 2 o'clock. I hope it may be 
convenient for you to come that day, 
as I think Mr Carlyle would prefer 
Saturday, if you could possibly come. 
I know you will if you can. I was 
very glad to hear that you arrived 
safely at home that evening from 
kind Miss Jewsbury’s.—With kind 
regards, believe me, yours very sin- 

cerely, MarGaret WELSH.” 


I went to Chelsea, and was 
shown straight in to Mr Carlyle 
as he sat in the back-part of the 
dining-room. He had aged very 


much, and I was greatly impressed 
by the solemn sadness of his man- 
ner, the great dignity (if I may 


say so) of his grief. He at once 
began to talk of his wife (“ My 
Jane who has just left us”), and 
told me a great deal, which all 
the world knows now, but which 
sounded very sacred to me then. 
He told me of her brilliant youth, 
of their early married days, of her 
constant and bright helpfulness, 
and then, coming down to the 
present, said to me, “It was all 
her doing that you ever came 
here ; you would never have come 
here but for her.” I knew it well, 
and said so, speaking a little of my 
great love for her. Mr Carlyle an- 
swered, “‘ And she thought well of 
you; you don’t know how well 
she thought of you.” Then he 
told me the reason of his sending 
for me: it was his wish to give 
me something in remembrance of 
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“his Jane,” and thought he would 
make me a life member of “The 
London Library,” so that I could 
always have reading enough. Then 
he handed me a small envelope con- 
taining a ticket of life member- 
ship— 
“ For Miss ——, 
14th July 1866. 
T’. Carlyle.” 


—saying, “I give it you, in her 
name, and for her sake.” It had 
been hard work to battle with my 
emotions; I had succeeded toler- 
ably well till now. I think Mr 
Carlyle saw the struggle, and kind- 
ly dismissed me. In a very short 
time, however, he came up to the 
drawing-room, and said that he had 
forgotten to tell me that this was 
her birthday, and that was why he 
so wished to see me on this par- 
ticular day. Miss Welsh’s warm 
congratulations, and the wine she 
insisted on my drinking, did me 
good. 

Both Miss Welsh and Miss Jews- 
bury, and the kind German ladies, 
often invited me over; and when 
Miss Welsh returned to Scotland, 
Miss Aitken, bright, clever, and 
friendly, came to live with her 
uncle, and from time to time I 
saw him for a few minutes’ talk. 
As time passed on I became en- 
gaged to be married, and as I was 
going to live in the country, it was 
arranged that I should spend one 
evening with them, November 10, 
1868. We were to be quite alone, 
Mr Carlyle, Miss Aitken, and I. 
Mr Carlyle had been to Mentone 
with Lady Ashburton in the spring 
of that year, and he talked to us 
of his visit; but for the greater 
part of the time he showed the 
greatest interest in my future, 
inquiring into my plans and pro- 
spects, advising as to choice of 
friends, &c., &c. It was in some 
sort a farewell visit, and a kind 
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of sadness hung over us all. Mr 
Carlyle looked exactly as he does 
in Béehm’s statue of him. The 
attitude and the dress were exact- 
ly the same; for he wore a grey 
dressing-gown lined with red, and 
when I saw the statue afterwards 
in the Academy, I was struck by 
the strong resemblance to Mr Car- 
lyle as he was that night. 

In the years after my marriage 
I made many a pilgrimage to Chel- 
sea, and enjoyed many a meeting 
with Carlyle. Some of these stand 
out with beautiful distinctness, 
others have faded into the back- 
ground of memory. Once I re- 
member saying, “It is the honour 
and happiness of my life to have 
known you,” to which, with grave 
deliberate courtesy, he replied, 
“Tt is very good of you to say so,” 
always sad and heavy-laden, yet 
always kind and courteous “for 
her sake.” 

At last the end did come, and 
on the 4th November 1879 I looked 
my last upon him in this world. I 
had gone up as usual ; but his niece 
(now! Mrs Alexander Carlyle) and 
I had stayed too long talking in 
her own private room, till we heard 
Mr Carlyle going down-stairs. He 
was by this time too feeble to walk, 
and only took carriage exercise. I 
ran-down after him, and he gave 
me a kind smile, saying, ‘“ Well, 
here I am as weak as a sparrow, 
and longing to be gone”; then 
after a few words of inquiry after 
my health and happiness, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, I give you my blessing,” and 
held my hand longer than usual. 
He knew, and so did I, that in all 
probability it was for the last time. 

I would say to any one who 
would wish to know Carlyle, Go to 
his books ; his true and enduring 
monument is there. Do not listen 
to what any one says about him, 
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even to what in his sad lonely old 
age he says about himself; read 
with an open mind: if the seeing 
eye and the understanding heart 
are the reader’s, he will discern, 
behind all the painstaking research 
and scrupulous fidelity to truth, 
the large loving heart of the writer. 
It has been said, Carlyle despised 
the people. That I deny. It is 
true he did not love “‘ mobocracy,” 
and believed in government by the 
wise and good. He looked forward 
to no “universal reign of rose- 
water”; he had no “ Morrison’s 
pill” specific, but an unfaltering 
trust in God. “The soul of the 
universe is just,” he would say. 
And remember, the Christian hope 
was not his; Carlyle’s foregone 
conclusion was that Christianity 
is dead: his great soul, with its 
brave, mournful outlook, was de- 
nied the comfort and consolation 
of that “sure and certain hope.” 
He has gone! the foremost and 
the greatest of our generation, as 
a teacher of righteousness and an 
inspired seer. In my young days, 
“The man is mad” was thought 
sufficient answer to any who 
quoted his opinions; and, with a 
mixture of pity and contempt, I 
heard young men speak of hav- 
ing had “the Carlyle fever.” But 
the leaven has worked, and the 
thoughts of the great thinker have 
become the heritage of the many. 
A truly great man one may well 
call Carlyle. Defects and limita- 
tions he had, of course, for he was 
human; but the world owes him a 
great debt of gratitude, and it al- 
most seemed to me a sacred duty to 
pay this my tiny tribute of undying 
love. Thank God, one need not 
speak of love in the past tense, 
there is always the future, and in 
the meantime it is an ever-present 
possession. 





1 Alas ! I should have said then, for she too has gone. 
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AN UNCROWNED KING. 


A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS, 


CHAPTER IV.—A CANDID FRIENDSHIP. 


In the morning no reference was 
made to the conversation of the 
evening before either by Caerleon 
or by Cyril, although the latter 
found an ominous confirmation of 
his suspicions in the fact that his 
brother showed no sign of intend- 
ing to make any change in his plans 
after what had been said. 

“He must really be smitten with 
the girl,” argued Cyril mentally, 
“for if he wasn’t, he would take 
fright at what I said, and want to 
part company at once. Well, it’s 
his own look-out. He ought to 
marry, and it’s very evident that 
he'll marry whom he likes. This 
girl is not bad-looking, and it’s a 
strong point in her favour that 
the O’Malachy daren’t set foot on 
English ground. A decent veil can 
be drawn over his existence so long 
as he keeps out of the way. At 
any rate, it’s not my business to 
make a fuss, and if I did, Caerleon 
would probably go and propose at 
once. I’m glad I said what I did, 
for now he knows what he’s about. 
He can’t say that he’s been let in 
for anything blindfold, but I mean 
to be satisfied with that.” 

Having come to this agreement 


‘with himself, Cyril accompanied 


his brother without a murmur to 
the post-office, whence the telegram 
refusing Count Temeszy’s invitation 
was duly despatched, after which 
they returned to the inn. Their 
way lay through the Kurgarten, a 
desolate piece of ground adorned 
with a few straggling bushes and 
a good many dilapidated plaster 
statues, and here they found the 
O’Malachy family, occupying three 


of the paintless and rickety chairs 
arranged in a circle round the kiosk 
in which the waters of the medicinal 
spring were dispensed. The O’Mal- 
achy was sipping his morning tum- 
bler of greenish and muddy-looking 
fluid with the air of a martyr, while 
his wife, in the most coquettish of 
Parisian morning costumes and 
bonnets, was communicating to 
her daughter her impressions of 
the few other health-seekers who 
patronised the Janoszwar waters, 
the majority of whom were the 
Hungarian Jewesses she regarded 
with such strong aversion. Nadia 
sat bolt upright beside her, silent 
and abstracted, her face, with its 
expression of enforced resignation, 
protesting, as clearly as her attitude, 
against her mother’s occupation and 
the delight she took in it. The 
contrast between the two figures— 
the one so markedly rigid and re- 
pellent, the other all that was 
graceful, pliant, and pleasing—was 
a sharp one, and Caerleon, as he 
approached, found himself wishing 
emphatically, though silently, that 
Nadia could manage to avoid the 
contamination of her surroundings 
without holding herself so aggres- 
sively aloof from them. Cyril was 
less reticent. 

‘Good gracious! how sulky that 
girl looks,” he remarked. ‘ Wretch- 
edly bad form to listen to her mo- 
ther’s talk with that face on. Such 
talk as it is, too! I wish we had 
Madame O’Malachy at some of the 
houses one goes toin London. Her 
conversational powers are lost out 
here.” 

“Perhaps Miss O’Malachy finds 
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the talk less edifying than exasper- 
ating,” said Caerleon absently, try- 
ing to put himself in Nadia’s 
place, and to realise her disgust 
with the stream of scandal and 
innuendo in which her mother 
delighted. 

“Don’t be a prig,” was the sole 
answer vouchsafed by Cyril; and 
they went on and greeted the 
O’Malachys, and annexed two un- 
occupied chairs near them, Caerleon 
sitting down beside Nadia, Cyril 
by her mother. Presently the 
O’Malachy finished his penance, 
and they rose and sauntered to- 
gether towards the hotel. 

“We have heard from my son 
this morning, my dear marquis,” 
said Madame O’Malachy to Caer- 
leon. ‘He hopes to be with us 
to-morrow.” 

“Does he intend to make a long 
stay here?” 

“ Alas, no! He is still mad about 
Thracia, and insists on going on 
there almost immediately. What 
can he expect but defeat and ruin? 
But he shall not go into danger 
alone. There are mineral springs 
at Tatarjé, which the O’Malachy 
has been advised to visit, and 
we shall all accompany my poor 
misguided Louis. We may not 
be able to do much, but at 
any rate we shall be near 
him.” 

“But if the country is in such 
a dangerous state, are you not afraid 
to visit it?” asked Caerleon. 

“ Afraid!” repeated Madame 
O’Malachy, high scorn in her 
tone. ‘My dear marquis, for 
‘ what do you take us? We are 
accustomed to danger.” 

“T should rather like to see 
Thracia,” remarked Caerleon, not 
very relevantly. “It must be a 
very interesting country.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you and 
Lord Cyrul come with us?” asked 
the O’Malachy. 
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“Oh no, my friend,” cried his 


wife, “that would never do. Have 
you forgotten the unsettled state of 
Thracia? Do you not remember 
that the people hate travellers, 
throw all kinds of vexatious restric- 
tions in their way, seize every 
opportunity of insulting and injur- 
ing them? Our dear marquis must 
not come. The country is positive- 
ly dangerous,” 

“Ts that intended as a reason for 
our not visiting it?” asked Caer- 
leon. ‘Cyril, I think we'll make 
a tour in Thracia.” 

“Ob, all right,” said Cyril, 
“T hope your will is made, though 
as I am to be with you, it won’t 
much matter.” 

** But you cannot intend this in 
earnest?” asked Madame O’Mala- 
chy, with the most ingenuous air 
of simplicity. ‘I tell you that it 
is absolutely dangerous to go to 
Thracia.” 

“You are going the wrong way 
to keep our friends back, Barbara,” 
said the O’Malachy. ‘Do you not 
know that to hear that a place is 
dangerous makes ut their juty to 
visut ut?” 

“But these English are so 
strange!” cried his wife, with art- 
less amazement. “They write let- 
ters to their ‘Times’ to complain if 
the slightest inconvenience touches 
them at a hotel, or if a street-boy 
calls them a bad name, and yet 
they go to look for danger when it 
is unnecessary.” 

“One of the contradictions of 
human nature,” remarked the 
O’Malachy, grimly, but when he 
and his wife and daughter had 
reached their own room, he returned 
to the subject : ‘‘ I don’t know what 
you were driving at just now, Barbara. 
Were you really trying to turn the 
young fellers back, or not? Caer- 
leon is a decent boy enough. Was 
your heart suddenly filled with 
compassion for um, or were you 
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trying to make terms with your 
conscience ?” 

“That is it,” returned Madame 
O’Malachy, with a side-glance at 
her daughter. ‘I do not wish to 
have it on my conscience that I 
brought these young men into 
Thracia. It is not my affair.” 

“Then whose is it ?” asked Nadia. 

“T say,” went on her mother, 
“that I have done all in my power 
to turn them back. J have not led 
them on to their ruin. J have not 
made myself disagreeable to my own 
family, and pleasant to them, that 
I might induce them to attach 
themselves to my company. When 
they get into trouble—into danger,” 
raising her voice as Nadia rose 
hurriedly and left the room, “ their 
blood will not be on my head.” 

“How you women hate one 
another!” laughed the O’Malachy 
softly. 


Louis O’Malachy arrived the next 
day, a dark-browed, taciturn, broad- 
shouldered young man, about a year 
older than Nadia, moving with a 
peculiar stiffness, as though his 
movements had always been re- 
strained by a tight uniform. He 
took a great fancy to Cyril,—at 
least, his mother said that he had 
done so, and he certainly lost no 
opportunity of seeking his company. 
Indeed, the brothers found it almost 
impossible to escape from him, for 
whenever they went out, he in- 
variably made his appearance, and 
offered himself as their companion. 
This being the case, Madame 
O’Malachy, compassionating Caer- 
leon, who found himself, as she 
phrased it, the unwelcome third in 
this devoted comradeship, was wont 
to order Nadia to accompany her 
brother on all these occasions. To 
Caerleon himself she remarked, 
with a cold-blooded frankness that 
reminded him of her daughter’s 
first interview with him, that to no 





one but an Englishman would she 
think of allowing the privilege of 
escorting Mdlle. O’Malachy in her 
walks, but she understood that in 
England it was only when young 
people did not meet freely that any 
one had any fear that complications 
might arise. She said this in 
Nadia’s hearing, and the girl, who 
had strenuously resisted the pro- 
posal in private, yielded in sheer 
terror as to what her mother might 
proceed to tell Caerleon if she still 
hung back. She knew perfectly 
well that he divined the reason of 
her coming, and pitied her for it, 
and the realisation plunged her into 
a tumult of confusion and shame, 
sensations which were quite new to 
her. That she, who in her Scythian 
home had looked the whole world 
in the face, without a particle of 
fear, should now be trembling lest 
this Englishman, almost a stranger, 
should lay his finger on a quivering 
wound, was quite intolerable to 
her. It needed all Caerleon’s tact, 
all his careful insistence on the réle 
of friendly critic which he had 
adopted when they first met, to 
re-establish matters on an endur- 
able footing between them. He 
appeared so unconscious that she 
persuaded herself at last that he 
had not perceived the implication 
conveyed in her mother’s words, 
and after this she was at ease with 
him again, and they discussed social 
and political problems, illustrated 
from the experience of each, to 
their hearts’ content, while Cyril 
and Louis luxuriated in Balkan 
politics. Cyril was deeply inter- 
ested in this young enthusiast, and 
not a little puzzled by him also. 
Louis was still intending to proceed 
to Thracia in a few days, in order 
to offer his services to M. Drako- 
vics, but his utterances on the 
subject were not marked by the 
fiery fanaticism which might have 
been expected from his past record. 
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“An enthusiast?” said Cyril to 
himself. ‘He’s no more an en- 
thusiast than I am, and that’s 
putting it pretty strong. A plotter 
he may be. If he’s a patriot, he’s 
one of his father’s stamp, the dyn- 
amite and dagger school. And yet 
only an enthusiast would have taken 
such a step as to throw up his com- 
mission in the Scythian army for 
the sake of joining the Thracians. 
But what is he doing here? If he 
means to go to Thracia, why not 
hurry on there at once? It’s not 
like an enthusiast to stick for days 
doing nothing at Janoszwar. Per- 
haps he hopes to enlist Caerleon 
and me as volunteers. Perhaps he 
doesn’t like Caerleon’s dangling after 
his sister. Can that be it?” 

He thought of the contemptuous 
sniff with which Louis was wont to 
indicate his opinion of the way in 
which Caerleon gravitated inevita- 
bly to Nadia’s side when they took 
their walks, but otherwise there was 
nothing to show that he disapproved 
of the intimacy. He might not 


welcome it, but he was not actively 
hostile; by no word nor action 
would he influence the result in 
either direction. 


“Ts he a philosopher or a black- 


mailer?” soliloquised Cyril. ‘Or 
does he only think Caerleon is 
a fool? I know men often are 
amused when any one falls in love 
with their sisters, and I can’t say 
that I wonder at it myself in this 
case, What Caerleon can find to 
like in that sulky girl I can’t 
imagine, but he really seems to be 
hooked this time.” 

Whatever Caerleon’s state of mind 
might be, he went on his way calmly, 
heeding neither Cyril’s lack of sym- 
pathy nor young O’Malachy’s scoffs, 
for he had now fully madeup his mind 
about Nadia. At first he had been 
alternately attracted and repelled by 
her, but the repulsion had been 
gradually overcome by the attrac- 
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tion. The girl was so transparently 
honest, so sincere in her earnest in- 
tolerance, so unconventional in the 
way in which she persisted in test- 
ing everything by the standards of 
right and wrong, instead of those of 
custom and fashion, that the man 
who had turned in disgust from the 
artificiality of the frivolous or eman- 
cipated girls he had met in troops 
in London could not but hail her 
as a kindred spirit. It is true that 
sheoffended his taste and scandalised 
his views of propriety twenty times 
a day by her outspoken utterances, 
but now that he knew the source 
whence these sprang he could hon- 
our if he could not appreciate them. 
And besides, she was softening, he 
was sure, under the influence of her 
friendship with him—he could not 
mistake the change ; and it was sel- 
dom indeed that she addressed him 
now with the abruptness which he 
had mentally stigmatised as farouche 
on his first meeting with her. In 
the society of her own family, how- 
ever, this change was not visible, 
and she was still rigid, severe, un- 
compromisingly plain of speech. In 
his character of candid friend, Caer- 
leon felt it to be his duty to take 
her to task about this. 

“JT wish,” he said to her with 
some trepidation, for he had suffered 
more than once in his self-imposed 
task of smoothing down the angles 
of this young lady’s disposition, 
“that you could think it right to 
leave off apologising when you have 
said anything unpleasant. You have 
quite dropped it with me, you know, 
but you keep it up with my brother 
and your own people.” 

“But you told me that it was 
worse to you than the rude things 
I had said,” objected Nadia, “and 
it is not so with the rest.” 

“ No, indeed, they enjoy it,” said 
Caerleon, ‘and that is just why I 
hate it. Can’t you see that your 
brother and mine think it a good 
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joke to stir you up to say rude 
things, just for the pleasure of hear- 
ing you apologise with a jerk the 
next minute?” 

“Yes, I see it,” she answered ; 
“but that makes it all the better 
discipline.” 

‘‘ Not for me,” said Caerleon. “TI 
think your self-discipline ought to 
take some account of other people’s 
feelings.” 

“ But surely,” she said, ‘if I give 
pleasure to my brother and yours in 
this way, I am considering other 
people’s feelings in doing it?” 

Her voice as she said this was 
not particularly cheerful, but Caer- 
leon treasured up the remark in his 
memory as the first approach to a 
joke that he had ever heard Nadia 
utter. 

“Wouldn’t it be equally good 
discipline,” he said, ‘‘ to stop before 
saying the rude things, and try to 
say something pleasant instead ?” 

“But that would not be true.” 
Nadia regarded him with absolute 
horror. ‘Come what may, I must 
be true.” 

“Tt’s rather presumptuous of me 
to quote texts to you,” said Caer- 
leon, “but isn’t there something 
about ‘ speaking the truth in love’?” 

“Why should it be presumptu- 
ous of you?” she asked quickly. 

‘*Well, you see,” he said, with 
some hesitation, “I don’t live by 
rule, as you do. I haven’t a sys- 
tem of self-discipline, or anything 
of that sort.” 

“You think I am proud—con- 
ceited?” she said. ‘You think I 
set myself up upon a pedestal! 
Ah no, Lord Caerleon, I entreat 
you, do not think that. God 
knows how very weak and feeble 
I am, how I continually discover 
in myself that horrible temptation 
to insincerity. Since I have known 
you, it has beset me even more 
than before. Because I know that 
you are listening, I am continually 
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tempted to let things pass, to join 
for politeness’ sake in conversation 
that I know is wrong. You cannot 
tell what it costs me to speak out, 
and you try to make it harder for 
me.” 

“ Indeed I don’t want to do that,” 
said Caerleon, touched by the illog- 
ical reproach of her last sentence, 
“T only want to ask you whether 
you couldn’t make your protests 
mentally, and not aloud. I never 
like to hear a girl speak to her 
mother as you do. Can’t you make 
some allowance for her? She must 
have had a hard life—bad training, 
perhaps. There may be more excuse 
for her than we know.” 

“T wish I knew it, then!” cried 
Nadia. ‘You cannot know her as 
Ido. She delights in intrigue for 
its own sake. It gives her an ar- 
tistic pleasure to do a thing in a 
roundabout way instead of straight. 
Do you not see that it is far worse 
for me to realise this than it can be 
for you? You cannot tell what 
torture it was for me to find out, 
when I first came here from home 
—from my godmother’s—that my 
mother would never tell the truth 
if a falsehood were possible. I felt 
that I must stand against her in- 
fluence, or I might grow like 
her.” 

*T don’t fancy you would,” said 
Caerleon; “but of course, as you 
say, you are a better judge of your 


own circumstances than I am. I 


suppose you feel the same with re- 
ference to your brother. It seems 
as though you had scarcely a civil 
word for him.” 

‘*He has not many for me,” said 
Nadia drily. ‘No, I do not like 
Louis. He is not good.” 

‘‘ Not like him!” cried Oaerleon. 
“ But he is your brother.” 

*T hope I love him,” said Nadia 
meditatively. “I should not like 
anything bad to happen to him. 
To do him good—to save his soul 
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—I would die, oh, how willingly! 
But I cannot like him.” 

‘But wouldn’t you be better able 
to do him good if you did like him ?” 
asked Caerleon. Nadia considered 
for a moment. 

“T can’t help it. One cannot 
like a person who one knows is not 
good. You yourself, if Milord Cyril 
were to become false, to break his 
faith, you could not like him any 
longer.” 

“T see what you mean, but I’m 
afraid I should have a sneaking 
fondness for the poor old chap still,” 
said Caerleon. ‘‘ But what has your 
brother done that you should talk 
of him in this way ?” 

“T do not know,” was the reply. 
“T only guess, They tell me noth- 
ing. But I know enough to be 
sure about him.” 

“And what is that?” asked 
Caerleon incautiously. Nadia drew 
herself up. 

“That I cannot tell you, Lord 
Caerleon. If you had now any 


interest in Thracia, or were likely to 


be at all affected by my brother’s 
doings, I might tell you what I 
suspect, but you cannot expect me 
to gratify mere curiosity.” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure,” 
said Caerleon, taken aback by this 
outburst. “Pray don’t think that 
I want to know anything you don’t 
wish to tell me.” 

“Please forgive me,” said Nadia. 
“T was rude again. Only I am 
afraid of telling you what I ought 
not, and I don’t wish to be disloyal.” 

“T quite understand,” said Caer- 
leon, although at the very moment 
he was reflecting that the ins and 
outs of a woman’s mind were beyond 
the wit of man to penetrate. “ But 
tell me what you mean by saying 
if I had any interest in Thracia? 
I remember that on the day I met 
you first you told me you were 
sorry when I declined the crown. 
Why was it?” 
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* Because I thought you ought 
to have accepted it,” returned 
Nadia. Then, fearing that her 
tone had been slightly dictatorial, 
she added hastily, “I mean that 
if I had been in your place I should 
have accepted it.” 

“But you thought so—you, a 
Scythian in politics?” asked Caer- 
leon. 

“T thought I had told you that 
our circle—my godmother’s—were 
not necessarily Scythian in politics,” 
said Nadia. ‘We desire to take 
the side of justice, of right. I am 
certain that if Scythia were to enter 
on an unrighteous war, Count Wrat- 
isloff would lift up his voice against 
it at once. And so we desired for 
Thracia only the man who would 
be most likely to rule it well.” 

* Then you think I ought to 
have accepted the crown?” said 
Caerleon again. She caught him 
up quickly. 

**T cannot judge for you. Only 
your own conscience can do that. 
But I have always been taught 
never to refuse work that offered 
itself, unless it would interfere with 
other work on which one was al- 
ready engaged, and even then one 
should consider carefully which 
was the more important of the two. 
You know best where your responsi- 
bilities would have been greatest— 
in Thracia, or at home in England. 
Wherever there was most to do, 
there your work lay, I think. And 
you might have done so much for 
Thracia !” 

‘But would you have had me go 
against my father’s express wish?” 
asked Caerleon indignantly. “If 
you will allow me to have had a 
conscience at all in the matter, I 
believe it pointed distinctly to my 
staying at home.” 

“That made a difference,” as- 
sented Nadia. “I cannot judge 
your circumstances for you, as I 
have said, but I was sorry at the 
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time that you refused the crown, 
and I am sorry still that you are 
not King of Thracia now. You 
might do so much good there,” 

A little annoyed by her persist- 
ence, Caerleon walked on beside 
her in silence for a while. They 
had left Cyril and Louis far behind, 
and were following a path which 
presently struck across the main 
road through the mountains. Usu- 
ally the road was almost as lonely 
as the rocky paths, but on this 
occasion a band of men were visible 
in the distance, coming from the 
direction of the plain. 

“Tt must be some of the Thraci- 
an harvesters,” said Nadia. ‘“* When 
their own harvest is over, numbers 
of them cross into Hungary and 
hire themselves out to help the 
farmers, for the corn ripens later 
here. I suppose they are returning 
home with their wages, now that 
the harvest is over.’ * 

As they walked on, they gained 
a closer view of the Thracians, a 
body of tall, lithe, dark-skinned 
men, tired and footsore, wearing 
ragged clothes that had once been 
gaily coloured, shirts that had once 
been white, and great leather boots. 
They slackened their pace as they 
approached the strangers, and one 
man, who seemed to be the leader 
of the party, addressed Nadia in 
broken German. 

“Oh, the poor things!” she said, 
turning to Caerleon. ‘This has 
been a bad year for them. The 
rain and the floods have injured 
the corn so much that there was 
scarcely any harvest. They have 
only earned enough to keep them 
while at work, and they have no- 
thing to buy food with on their 
journey home. I wish I could 
give them something, but I have 
no money,” and she exhibited an 
empty purse as she spoke. 

“Poor beggars!” said Caerleon. 
‘Give them this, Miss O’Malachy,” 
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and he turned a handful of loose 
coin out of his pocket and poured it 
into Nadia’s hand. She gave it to 
the man, who was profuse in his 
gratitude, and rapidly reckoning up 
the value of the money, said that 
it would feed himself and his com- 
panions until they reached their 
homes. Turning over the coins in 
his hand as if to assure himself of 
their reality, he came on an Eng- 
lish shilling, and looked at it in 
a puzzled way. 

“Tell him that it’s all right, and 
that he can get it changed in the 
first big town he comes to,” said 
Caerleon to Nadia; but when this 
was interpreted to the man, he 
scouted the idea that there was 
anything wrong about the coin. 
They liked English things, he said, 
and he would make a hole in the 
shilling and wear it in memory of 
the gracious lady who had given it 
to him. 

“‘Oh, but it was not mine,” said 
Nadia hastily. ‘ You must thank 
Lord Caerleon.” 

“Lor Carlin’?” repeated the 
man, puzzled. Then, as Nadia 
pointed to Caerleon, his face cleared. 
** Not Carlino? the English Prince 
Carlino ?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Nadia. ‘Prince 
and king are the only titles they 
understand,” she added, to Caerleon, 
who was suffering agonies of em- 
barrassment at the moment, for the 
man went down on his knees before 
him, and kissed his hand and laid 
it on his head. Then, before Caer- 
leon could protest, he had risen, and 
was beckoning frantically to his 
companions, calling out to them in 
an unknown tongue. 

“This is too much,” said Caer- 
leon to Nadia. “I shall tell them 
that you gave them the money.” 

“But that would not be true,” 
responded Nadia, in her matter-of- 
fact way ; and Caerleon was forced 
to allow his hand to be kissed by 
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each of the men in turn, the leader 
closing the ceremony by going 
through it himself a second time, 
saying earnestly in his barbarous 
German— 

“ Ah, why did not your Highness 
come to Thracia?” 

“There!” said Nadia, when they 
had gone on their way with the 
blessings of the Thracians, “think 
how much you might have done 
for these poor men if you had been 
king. The whole country is deso- 
late, or only half cultivated. It 
needs draining, improving, farming 
with proper implements. You Eng- 
lishmen all understand farming, 
don’t you? You could teach them 
just the things they ought to learn, 
and introduce English methods. 
And then, you could also enforce 
temperance legislation. The people 
drink dreadfully, rich and poor 
alike, and there is no Government 
control of the liquor traffic. It 
would be virgin soil, the ideal spot 
for testing theories. You could try 
as many experiments as you liked, 
even if you did not insist on total 
prohibition at once.” 

“I’m afraid I should experiment 
myself off the throne in no time,” 
said Caerleon, laughing, but Nadia 
glanced at him without a smile. 

“ Better to fall through righteous- 
ness than to succeed through yield- 
ing to wrong,” she said. 

“You are oracular to-day,” said 
Caerleon, at which she grew angry, 
and told him that as he did not 
like the way she talked, she would 
not talk at all; and to this decision 
she adhered, so that they returned 
to the hotel in silence. Her petu- 
lance was the more provoking that 
this was their last day at Janoszwar, 
and on the morrow the O’Malachy 
family would start on their journey 
to Thracia, while Cyril and Caer- 
leon continued their walking-tour, 
intending to visit a number of 
ruined castles and other objects of 


’ 
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interest out of the beaten track 
before rejoining their friends at 
Witska, a mountain village cele- 
brated for a medicinal spring, and 
situated exactly on the Thracian 
frontier. Just at the last moment 
Louis O’Malachy volunteered to 
accompany them, and as they could 
not very well refuse his offer they 
accepted it, although neither of 
them anticipated much pleasure 
from his society. 

**He must be up to something,” 
soliloquised Cyril; “but what can 
it be? I suppose we have merely 
to await developments ; but mean- 
while, to avoid any risk of accident, 
I will get Miss O’Malachy to do a 
little piece of business for me.” 

This piece of business was noth- 
ing more important than the post- 
ing of the letter of introduction to 
M. Drakovics which Mrs Sadleir 
had intrusted to Cyril; but he had 
an idea that Louis might manage, 
for some reason of his own, to in- 
tercept the missive if he knew of 
its existence, or even saw it posted, 
for he could not rid himself of the 
notion that the taciturn young 
patriot had other ends in view 
than furthering the independence 
of Thracia. Acting on this resolu- 
tion, he succeeded in finding Nadia 
alone, and intrusted the letter to 
her to be posted as soon as possible 
after her arrival on Thracian soil, 
adding at a venture that it might 
prove to have very important effects 
on the after-history of Europe. He 
saw at once that she understood, 
and that she sympathised with his 
object, for her face lighted up. 

“T see. I will be most careful. 
I thank you for trusting me—for 
letting me help, Lord Cyril.” 

“What a fanatic the girl is!” 
said Cyril to himself, as he went 
his way; but he had a comfort- 
able conviction that it was rather 
safer to trust a fanatic than a cynic, 
and he felt secure as to the fate of 
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Mrs Sadleir’s letter, and the note 
he had written with it. An hour 
later he left Janoszwar with Caer- 
leon and Louis, and they began a 
tour for which none of them cared 
much, except to count the days 
until its end. Caerleon missed his 
talks with Nadia, Cyril was anxious 
to get to Witska and see whether 
the letter had produced any effect, 
and Louis displayed an eagerness 
to reach Thracia and enlist in the 
patriot army, which was rather in- 
consistent with his having come on 


CHAPTER V.—A 


“There must be a fair or festival 
of some sort going on,” said Caer- 
leon, as they made their way to the 
inn where it had been arranged that 
the O’Malachy was to secure rooms 
for them. 

‘Perhaps the people have come 
together to do you honour,” sug- 
gested Louis, but it struck Cyril 
that there was a shade of anxiety 
in his tone. 

The inn was an oriental-looking 
house built round a courtyard, but 
conforming to the customs of the 
West so far as to possess a coffee- 
room—a fact which was proudly 
announced in German and Thracian 
in very large letters. There were 
no windows on the outside of the 
house to the ground-floor rooms, 
evidence of past border raids and 
attacks from brigands, but a bal- 
cony ran round each of the two 
upper storeys, giving the only 
means of access to the rooms 
which opened upon it. The court- 
yard was thronged with people, 
among whom Caerleon fancied he 
recognised some of the harvesters 
he had met a fortnight before with 
Nadia, and they watched with 
breathless curiosity the three dusty 
figures in tourist suits and hob- 
nailed boots, and commented upon 
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the tour at all. In consequence, they 
clung most carefully to the route 
they had previously laid down, and 


-no one suggested digressions even 


when the most inviting ruins or 
landscapes were found to lie just 
a few hours’ march off the road. 
On the very day they had fixed 
they reached Witska, a picturesque 
little town with rocky streets, and 
whitewashed houses clinging to the 
steep hillside, and found it filled 
with numbers of men from the 
plains in} their holiday attire. 


CALL OF DUTY. 


their appearance audibly but un- 
intelligibly. The landlord, who 
met them at the door, bowed him- 
self almost to the ground before 
them, but as he could speak no 
tongue of Western Europe, they 
were unable to question him as to 
the nature of the attraction which 
had drawn the crowd together. Be- 
hind him, however, stood Wright 
the groom, doing his best to compose 
his face, which had wreathed itself 
into an irrepressible grin of delight 
to welcome his master, into the 
blank immobility which he con- 
sidered becoming and suitable. In 
his hand was a visiting-card, which 
he presented to Caerleon. 

“The gentleman up-stairs give it 
me for you, my lord, and ’e’s waitin’ 
for you in the coffee-room, and I 
do ’ope, my lord, if I may make so 
bold, as your lordship don’t think 
of stayin’ in this ’ere country, where 
there ain’t a creetur can speak a 
word of a Crishtan tongue.” 

“That remains to be seen,” said 
Cyril, looking round Caerleon’s 
shoulder at the card, and seeing, 
as he expected, M. Drakovics’s 
name. 

“Has the old brute come to 
plague me again about his preci- 
ous kingdom?” said Caerleon, im- 
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patiently. ‘‘ He might have waited 
until I had made myself respect- 
able, at any rate. Well, I suppose 
I must see him, but I'll wash off a 
little of the dust of travel first ”— 
“and just ask Nadia what she 
really thinks about the business,” 
he added to himself, as Wright led 
the way up-stairs, and along the 
gallery which crossed the front of 
the house. 

“Which are the O’Malachy’s 
rooms, Wright?” he asked aloud, 
but as he spoke, Madame O’Malachy 
glided out of a door near him with 
her finger on her lip. 

“Ah, my dear marquis, I am 
enchanted to see you!” she said, 
brightly. “But 1 will not detain 
you; you are summoned to more 
important business than talking to 
a chattering old woman—is it not 
so? Only I would ask you to have 
the great kindness to step softly 
and not to speak loud, for my 
daughter is a little indisposed.” 

“Miss O’Malachy ill? I hope it 
is not serious ?” cried Caerleon. 

“Nothing serious, 1 assure you. 
Merely a slight headache and lassi- 
tude, which will pass off to-morrow. 
Rest and quiet are her best medi- 
cines. She is too energetic, too 
eager for work, my dear marquis, 
but I know I may count on your 
consideration.” 

She went back into her room, 
and Caerleon pursued his way dis- 
appointed. 

“T shan’t be able to 


‘ask her 
about this wretched kingdom, then,” 


he grumbled to himself. “But, 
after all, I know what she thinks, 
for she gave me her views plainly 
the last time I spoke to her.” 

“The old gentleman seemed to 
be in a orful ’urry, my lord,” put in 
Wright, and Caerleon made a hasty 
toilet, and entered the coffee-room, 
where M. Drakovics was pacing 
impatiently from the door to the 
window and back again. Caerleon 
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would have shaken hands with 
him, but he drew back with a low 
bow. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, “I am 
here to announce to you that by a 
plébiscite of the whole nation you 
are invited a second time to occupy 
the throne of Thracia. I have 
with me a petition signed by every 
member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and by the mayor of every 
township, and the head of every 
village community in the country, 
entreating you to lay aside your 
scruples, and come to our help. 
The people will accept any condi- 
tions you may choose to make, as 
to advisers, Civil List, or anything 
of the kind ;—I know that this will 
not weigh with you,” as Caerleon 
turned away with an impatient 
gesture, ‘ but I mention it to show 
you that the Thracians wish to deal 
generously with the man who will 
honour them by taking up their 
cause against. the world.” 

“T must have the night to think 
over it,” said Caerleon, after some 
moments of consideration. “ You 
will remain here as my guest, I 
hope? By the bye, who are all the 
people outside?” 

“They are your Majesty’s loyal 
subjects,” returned M. Drakovics, 
“who have come here to conduct 
you, as they hope, in triumph to 
Bellaviste.” 

“Very kind of them,” said Caer- 
leon, “‘ but I am not their king yet. 
This proceeding looks unpleasantly 
like compulsion, M. Drakovics. I 
have no idea of being made king by 
force.” 

*“Your Majesty is entirely mis- 
taken,” returned M. Drakovics in 
alarm. ‘These men are here mere- 
ly with the intention of doing you 
honour, and of adding their entreat- 
ies to mine if you should prove to 
be still. obdurate. They are all 
patriots, almost in despair for their 
country, for we are convinced that 
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Scythia is meditating a great blow 
against us.” 

“Well, I will think about it,” 
said Caerleon, and the subject was 
not again alluded to during the 
evening. 

On the plea of extreme fatigue, 
Caerleon and Cyril excused them- 
selves to their guest as early as 
they decently could, and prepared 
to consider the situation in concert. 
Leaning out of the window of Caer- 
leon’s room, with the watch-fires of 
the expectant Thracians starring 
the mouatain-slopes on every side, 
they discussed the subject in all 
its bearings. As was generally the 
case on such occasions, Cyril did 
most of the talking, and he summed 
up his arguments very cogently be- 
fore they separated for the night. 

“The question is just this, Caer- 
leon: have you backbone enough 
to be a Thracian for the future, in- 
stead of an Englishman? That’s 
what it will come to, you know. 
There will be the most awful row 
at home, and we may find ourselves 


outlawed, or declared guilty of high 


treason, or I don’t know what. So 
long as we keep on Thracian soil, 
we shall be all right, if we can only 
manage to stay there; but I sup- 
pose if we ventured into any British 
possession they might put us in 
prison and keep us there out of 
harm’s way. Scythia is bound to 
make a fuss, and to send the strong- 
est possible diplomatic representa- 
tions to St James’s about us, and 
you must make up your mind to 
disregard appeals and commands, 
from whomsoever they may come, 
and public opinion too. You won't 
any longer be a British peer, re- 
spected if not prosperous, but an 
adventurer —a filibuster, in fact. 
That’s the bad side of it. On the 
other hand, you consider that your 
country has treated you pretty 
shabbily, and holds out ‘no particu- 
lar prospects to you now. Forfar 
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and the Duke never did much for 
you either, and I don’t see that you 
need refuse an offer of this kind 
just to save them from diplomatic 
complications. Of course, if the 
worst came to the worst, you might 
sacrifice yourself, and abdicate mag- 
nanimously to prevent a European 
war, but I don’t think it will get as 
far as that. Scythia will brag and 
bluster—perhaps try to put you out 
of the way—but that is our private 
affair. And in Thracia you have 
just the field you have always 
wanted for your administrative and 
philanthropic talents. From what 
Drakovics says, they seem to have 
a fairly good army, but very little 
else. You will have to make the 
nation. Oh, there’s no question as 
to which is the biggest thing to do. 
As King of Thracia, in the people’s 
present state of mind, your oppor- 
tunities would be limitless.” 

* And that is what one ought to 
think of,” said Caerleon, recalling 
Nadia’s words. “Cyril, old man, 
I'll take it.” 

“Good for you, old chap,” re- 
turned Cyril. “I say, I suppose I 
shall have to call you ‘your Majesty’ 
now—in public, that is. Behind 
the scenes, the augurs may wink as 
they please. Well, I bag the post 
of your private secretary, at any 
rate. That will enable me to give 
your Majesty a good wigging when 
I think it called for, and to keep 
you from getting into trouble. 
Well, now that your royal mind is 
made up, I’m off. Ta, ta.” 

When the two young men entered 
the coffee-room in the morning, M. 
Drakovics came to meet them, far 
too anxious as to the result of 
their conference to let the matter 
rest until after breakfast, as Caer- 
leon had intended. The Premier’s 
face was worn and haggard with 
anxiety, and his voice shook as 
he asked— 

“May I inquire whether your 
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Majesty has decided what course 
to take?” 

“Yes,” said Caerleon. ‘I have 
made up my mind to accept the 
Thracian crown.” 

He had no time to say more, for, 
to his horror and Cyril’s delight, 
M. Drakovics fell at his feet and 
covered his hands with kisses, while 
he tried in vain to induce him to 
rise. Cyril recovered himself first. 

‘Perhaps we might postpone any 
further raptures until after break- 
fast,” he suggested, mildly. ‘‘ Even 
kings have appetites—their brothers 
certainly have.” 

“One moment!” cried M. Dra- 
kovics, rising and going to the 
window. “Your Majesty cannot 
tell what a load you have taken 
from my heart,” he added, huskily, 
turning again to Caerleon. “I am 
satisfied now as to the future of my 
country. But I must tell the peo- 
ple. They have been as anxious 
as I have, and they will rejoice as 
I do.” 

He stepped out on the balcony, 
and addressed the throng of Thra- 
cians, who had again gathered 
round the house. A tremendous 
shout burst from them when he 
had spoken, Turning round with 
blazing eyes he beckoned to Caer- 
leon. 

“Show yourself to them, your 
Majesty. Speak a few words to 
them—I will interpret-—and they 
will love you for ever.” 

Caerleon followed him out obedi- 
ently, but speech was impossible in 
presence of the cry of welcome that 
went up as soon as he became 
visible. For some minutes he was 
perforce silent, while the people 
shouted themselves hoarse, flung 
up their caps into the air, leaped 
for joy, embraced one another, and 
wept copiously. He felt oddly 
reminded of his coming of age, 
when he had risen to make his 
speech at the great dinner his 
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father had given to the Llandiar- 
mid tenants amid a scene of ex- 
citement such as this, and they had 
sprung up like one man, and drunk 
his health with acclamations. They 
had presented him with an old silver 
punch-bowl—rather an incongruous 
gift for an uncompromising temper- 
ance man—and it had put him in 
an awkward predicament. A happy 
thought had struck him, he remem- 
bered, and he had told them that 
he would use the bowl for salad— 
a statement which was regarded as 
an exquisite joke, and received with 
shouts of approving laughter. It 
was strange that this should all pass 
through his mind now, as he stood 
waiting until the excitement calmed 
down a little, and he was able to 
obtain a moment’s silence. He was 
almost as much at a loss for words 
as on that earlier occasion, but at 
last he managed to say— 
“Gentlemen” (he felt strongly 
that this form of address sounded as 
though he were speaking to his for- 
mer constituents rather than to his 
subjects, but it was difficult to know 
what other to use. ‘My people” 
would be a ridiculous affectation as 
yet, and “ Men of Thracia” sound- 
ed theatrical). ‘Gentlemen, your 
trusted leader, M. Drakovics, has 
done me the honour of inviting me 
in your name to accept the crown 
of Thracia. It is only fair for me 
to tell you that I don’t feel at all 
equal to the task of governing ; but 
I have thought over the matter, and 
I hope that I am doing the right 
thing in undertaking it. God help- 
ing me, my sole aim will be to do 
what I can for the good of Thracia 
and the peace of Europe. I feel 
sure that I may count upon the 
help and advice of M. Drakovics in 
the difficulties which are sure to 
meet us, and I can promise to stick 
to you if you will stick to me.” 
There! it was over, and he was 
conscious that he had made a wretch- 
D 
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ed mull of what he had meant to 
say, and felt certain that Cyril was 
grinning behind him, and maturing 
chaff on the subject of ‘ House of 
Commons oratory,” but M. Drak- 
ovics was translating his words to 
the Thracians, and they were reply- 
ing with shouts of applause which 
echoed back from the mountain- 
side. 

‘Long live the English prince! 
Long live King Carlino! Down 
with Scythia! Long live Thracia 
and King Carlino!” 

“T say, you know, this won’t do,” 
Cyril was saying to M. Drakovics, 
as soon as the three on the balcony 
could hear each other speak. 
“What do they mean by talking 
like that? His name is Philip. 
He can’t go down to posterity as 
King Caerleon. It would be as bad 
as King York or King Lancaster. 
You must put them right.” 

‘That we can do in his Majesty’s 
proclamations,” said M. Drakovies. 
“The people have grown so much 
accustomed to the name Carlino that 
I am afraid they will always apply 
it to him. It sounds familiar to 
their ears, and it is a kind of aftfec- 
tionate diminutive. But with re- 
gard to our future plans ” he 
went on, addressing Caerleon. 
‘Will your Majesty allow me to 
tell the people that you will start 
to-day on your journey to Bella- 
viste ?” 

“Ts it really necessary?” asked 
Caerleon. “I detest doing things 
in such a hurry.” 

“It is absolutely necessary,” re- 
turned M. Drakovics, ‘‘that your 
Majesty should be crowned as 
speedily as possible. The whole 
future of the kingdom may depend 
upon it.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Caerleon. 
**In for a penny, in for a pound. 
I have to live for Thracia now, I 
suppose. I'll give my servant 
orders to pack up.” 
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He went back into the room 
before M. Drakovics could fore- 
stall him, or even intimate to 
Cyril that it would look well for 
him to do his brother’s errands in 
future, and ran up-stairs to look 
for Wright, for bells there were 
none in this primitive hostelry, 
But Wright was speedily forgotten 
when he reached the upper balcony, 
for he saw Nadia coming towards 
him from the direction of the 
rooms occupied by the O’Malachy 
family. 

**T hope you are better this morn- 
ing,” he said, eagerly, going to meet 
her. ‘I am so glad tosee that you 
are able to get up.” 

“But I am always up at six,” 
said Nadia. “Did you think I 
was ill?” 

“T understood from your mother 
——” he began, but remembering 
that this would be to charge Madame 
O’Malachy with deceiving him, he 
changed the form of his sentence 
lamely enough, “I saw nothing of 
you when I got here yesterday, you 
know, and I was afraid you were 
not well.” 

“Did you expect to find me at 
the gate waiting for you?” asked 
Nadia, sharply. ‘Oh, I did not 
mean to be so rude,” and she 
blushed crimson. “I only mean 
that my room is at the back of the 
house, and I did not even know 
you had arrived.” 

“I was hoping,” said Caerleon, 
slowly, “that we might meet as 
friends, though I was so unfortunate 
as to offend you the last time we 
talked.” 

“Now you are trying to make 
me ashamed of myself,” said Nadia, 
“and it is not kind of you. Lord 
Caerleon,” she broke off suddenly, 
surveying him with puzzled eyes, 
“has anything happened? What 
is the matter?” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Because you look different. 
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Something has happened. What 
is it?” 

“Well, I am once more king 
elect, or designate, or whatever you 
call it, of Thracia, if that will ac- 
count for it. I didn’t know that 
the divinity that doth hedge a king 
was visible outwardly, but I sup- 
pose that’s it.” 

“You have accepted the crown ?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“T have done so, bearing in mind 
my last conversation with you. I 
hope you are pleased with me 
now?” 

“Tt was what I said that in- 
fluenced you to accept it? You 
would not have done it other- 
wise ?” 

“Scarcely, I think ; but you 
showed me my duty so very clearly 
that I could hardly refuse it. You 
made it quite evident that you con- 
sidered I was shirking responsibility 
when I refused the crown before.” 

“But what does it signify how 
I thought of you? How can my 
conscience judge for yours? Oh, 
I have been thinking since we have 
been here that I may have led you 
wrong. I ought to have advised 
you to see which was the harder 
to do—to accept or to decline the 
crown, and to choose that.” 2? 

“But this is a new standard,” 
said Caerleon. ‘‘Is it to take the 
place of the meas@ring of the re- 
sponsibilities ?” 

“Not exactly ; only to be used 
with it. Don’t you see? Perhaps 
you prefer a responsible position, 
and then it might be better for you 
to take a lower place.” 

“T don’t quite see it,” said Caer- 
leon ; “ but no doubt it’s all right, 
since it satisfies you.” 

“Oh, don’t follow me!” she 
cried, passionately. ‘I may have 


led you wrong already. Is it too 
late to do anything?” 

“Quite too late, I’m afraid,” said 
Caerleon. 
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Thracia as I can be before I’m 
crowned, I suppose. Won't you 
congratulate me on my elevation, 
since I owe it to your advice ?” 

He held out his hand, and Nadia 
took it, but to his horror she stooped 
and touched it with her lips. ‘“ May 
God grant your Majesty a long and 
useful reign !” she said, and turned 
to fly, but Caerleon caught her 
wrist. 

“ Nadia, are you joking?” he 
said, angrily. 

“Let me go! let me go!” she 
panted. ‘Qh, please let me go!” 
The cry seemed to be wrung from 
her by sudden, sharp pain, and 
Caerleon saw that her lips were 
quivering and her eyes full of 
tears. He loosed his hold, and 
she made her escape, leaving him 
gazing stupidly at the hand she had 
kissed. 

“Oh, this little fool!” groaned 
Madame O’Malachy, from the par- 
tially open door of her room, whence 
she had witnessed the whole scene. 
“She might have had him at her 
feet at this moment, and now he 
may not be able to declare himself 
for weeks. And for what? A 
trifle, a caprice, a nothing! I snap 
my fingers at it! Will nothing 
but a crowned king serve you, ma- 
demoiselle? Surely it is as well to 
receive a crown with your husband 
as after him? Ah, these niceties 
of love! Who cares whether the 
marquis thinks that his prospective 
kingdom has induced you to accept 
him, or not? You know, and I 
know, that you have been in love 
with him since the second time you 
saw him. Fool! I have no patience 
with you,” and hurling these words 
through her clenched teeth at the 
absent Nadia, her mother hurried 
through two or three intermediate 
rooms and came upon Caerleon 
through a door at the end of the 
balcony. 

“What, my dear marquis, is it 
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you?” she cried, with a start. “I 
am rejoiced to see you again. But 


perhaps I ought to say ‘ your Ma- 
jesty’? One cannot pretend not to 
know the reason of M. Drakovics’s 
presence here.” 

**T hope M. Drakovics is happy,” 
returned Caerleon, in a tone which 
showed pretty plainly that he him- 
self was not. ‘I have accepted the 
offer of the Thracian crown.” 

“Then I congratulate the Thra- 
cians,” said Madame O’Malachy, 
heartily. ‘“ My dear marquis (you 
really must excuse my employing 
the old title), I have seldom heard 
a more delightful piece of news. 
The Thracians could not do better, 
and for yourself it is a situation 
exactly adapted to your character 
and talents. You have your oppor- 
tunity now.” 

“T thought so myself until a 
minute ago,” said Caerleon, gloom- 
ily ; “ but now I begin to doubt it. 
Nadia will have nothing to say to 
me.” 

“ Nadia—my daughter?” with a 
slight elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Caerleon, scarcely 
noticing the touch of hauteur which 
the lady had infused into her tone. 
‘‘She seemed so much disappointed 
at my having refused the crown 
before that I thought she would 
certainly be pleased now, and she 
—she spoke as if she had never 
said a word to me in her life.” 

‘“‘ But that may be quite as well,” 
returned Madame O’ Malachy, grace- 
fully determined not to be baulked 
of her point. “You must remem- 
ber that the friendship a l’anglaise 
which has subsisted hitherto be- 
tween your Majesty and my daugh- 
ter cannot continue. You will now 
occupy very different positions.” 

“Ts that what Miss O’Malachy 
thinks?” asked Caerleon, quickly. 

“T have not spoken to her on 
the subject, but I have no doubt 
that that is what is in her mind.” 
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“Then might I ask that you 
would have the kindness to let me 
see her again at once, madame? [ 
will do my best to disabuse her of 
the idea.” 

“ But what will you do, my dear 
marquis ?” 

“Ask her to share the throne 
with me,” 

“But it is impossible!” cried 
Madame O’Malachy. “I cannot 
allow anything of the kind. Your 
Majesty’schivalrous sentiments have 
carried you away, and you are willing 
to atone for a slight mistake by a 
lifelong sacrifice. Your friendship 
was a mistake—I admit it freely, 
in view of the events which have 
since come to pass—but we will 
not make things worse by over- 
estimating it. I sympathise with 
you, but I assure you that you 
need fear no trouble from us. Suf- 
fer us simply to retire quietly—we 
will not force ourselves upon your 
notice, and my daughter is far too 
proud to show any regret for what 
has happened.” 

‘‘ But you mistake me, madame,” 
cried Caerleon, impatiently. ‘There 
is nothing to regret in our friend- 
ship—on my side, at any rate. Of 
course I can’t answer for Miss 
O’Malachy’s feelings, but I am 
only anxious to replace the friend- 
ship by—by something stronger.” 

“My dear marquis, I honour 
your chivalry, but your future is 
not in your own hands. M. Drako- 
vics will have something to say 
about it.” 

“MM. Drakovics will have nothing 
to say on the subject of my marriage. 
That is a question I shall settle for 
myself.” 

“But you must consider your 
kingdom. Much may depend on 
your marriage, and an alliance with 
an unknown girl not of royal blood 
—in modern times, at any rate,” 
she laughed, “ might do you a great 
deal of harm.” 
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“T don’t think I am called upon 
to consider my kingdom to such an 
extent as that,” said Caerleon. “I 
am anxious to have the matter 
settled before I am crowned, so 
that if the Thracians think them- 
selves entitled to complain, they 
may do it before I am irrevocably 
their king.” 

“But there is no need to pub- 
lish that,” said Madame O’ Malachy, 
anxiously. ‘It would sound as 
though you wished to defy M. 
Drakovics and his party. And 
there is another reason why you 
must proceed very cautiously, and 
that is Nadia herself. You may 
trust me—I am an old woman, old 
and experienced, and Nadia is very 
young and foolish, As a woman 
of the world, I can appreciate your 
willingness to jeopardise your posi- 
tion for her sake; but you know 
what she is—an eccentric, a fa- 
natic. I am convinced that she 
fears being thought to pursue you 
on account of your kingdom, and 
thinks that you may have perceived 
her feelings towards you, and only 
desire to marry her out of pity.” 

Caerleon stood pondering. He 
knew that the woman before him 
was false to the core—that very 
morning had given him another 
proof of the fact — but her words 
sounded so true, and the state of 
feeling they described so character- 
istic of Nadia, that he was bound 
to believe them. After all, she 
was Nadia’s mother, and ought to 
understand her, and what interest 
could she have in misrepresenting 
things in this case? It was only 
natural to suppose that she would 
be more likely to strain every nerve 
to forward his wishes than to put 
obstacles in his way. Moreover, 
he had now confided in her to such 
an extent that he might as well 
throw himself on her compassion 
altogether, 

“But what can Ido?” he asked. 
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‘You will let me see her and plead 
my cause?” 

“Not at present, if you are a 
wise man,” said Madame O’Mal- 
achy. ‘ Leave her to herself for a 
little. Let her please her pride 
with the belief that she has re- 
buffed you effectually—her heart 
will suffer all the more. Then, 
when you are in your rightful place 
at Bellaviste, with all your splen- 
dour about you, speak to her again. 
She must see then that you seek 
her only because you love her, and 
.she will be thankful to perceive it.” 

“But how shall I see her at 
Bellaviste?” asked Caerleon. ‘* Are 
you going on there?” 

“Have you forgotten,” asked 
Madame O’Malachy, rather reproach- 
fully, “that it has always been our 
intention to accompany Louis when 
he goes to try and obtain a post in 
the Thracian army? Shall we be 
less likely to visit Thracia now that 
we have a friend upon the throne?” 

* But why not come on with us 
now?” asked Caerleon. ‘ May I 
not have the pleasure of receiving 
you as my guests? I don’t know 
the capacity of the palace at Bella- 
viste ; but it must certainly be large 
enough to accommodate you, if you 
don’t mind roughing it for a time 
in a bachelor’s household.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Ma- 
dame O’Malachy, with her sweetest 
smile, “but I am afraid we must 
decline your hospitable proposition. 
However, we will certainly con- 
tinue our journey into your king- 
dom, and no doubt there will be a 
hotel at Bellaviste which can take 
Rely upon me as your 
friend. I am not an enthusiast, 
I do not pretend to have no regard 
for the splendours of a throne, but I 
wish you well, and what help I can 
give you with this daughter of mine 
I will.” 

And with this assurance Caerleon 
must needs be content, 
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‘Where is the king?” asked M. 
Drakovics, coming hastily into the 
coffee-room about an hour later, and 
finding only Cyril, who was engaged 
in performing some complicated 
operation with a bradawl and the 
strap of a knapsack. 

“‘ His Majesty,” returned Cyril, in 
the choicest ‘Court Circular’ style, 
“is walking out this morning, and 
is probably at this moment convers- 
ing affably with some of his faithful 
subjects, through the medium of Mr 
Louis O’Malachy.” 

‘* These O’ Malachys again !” cried 
M. Drakovics, “This must be 
stopped !” 

He turned angrily to leave the 
room, but Cyril was at the door 
before him. 

‘One moment, monsieur. I wish 
to know on what terms we are to 
stand.” 

“TI do not understand you, mi- 
lord”—M. Drakovics was aston- 


ished—* but I hope to satisfy you 


later. Meanwhile, are you aware 
that Colonel O’Malachy and his 
family leave to-day, before his Ma- 
jesty, for Bellaviste, and intend to 
reside there for the present? That 
cannot be allowed.” 

‘* Now we have come to the point,” 
said Cyril. “I want a plain answer 
to a plain question, M. Drakovics. 
Are you and I to work together or 
not? If we are to be friends, I will 
tell you at once that you are medi- 
tating a very great mistake, and that 
I wish to help you to avoid it.” 

“Milord!” The Kossuth of the 
Balkans looked Cyril up and down 
in amazement visibly mingled with 
scorn. “I am highly honoured by 
your offer of co-operation, but my 
dense mind does not perceive its 
advantages.” 

“No?” said Cyril, with unruffled 
good-humour, “and yet there are 
two. In the first place, you have 
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to reckon with my influence over 
my brother. You cannot persuade 
yourself that you know him as well 
as I do, and if you consider the 
matter a little, I think you will see 
that my advice is more likely to be 
followed than yours, and that the 
consequences of this might be un- 
pleasant if you and I had the mis- 
fortune to disagree. In the second 
place, although you are very clever 
and very powerful, you are neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, and the 
help of a man who has a little know- 
ledge of the world, and some slight 
experience in diplomacy, might pos- 
sibly be of use to you, even though 
he were the humble individual be- 
fore you.” 

M. Drakovies gasped. The colos- 
sal impudence of his sovereign’s 
brother seemed literally to take 
away his breath. “If you were 
anything but an Englishman,” he 
said, slowly, “I should think that 
you wanted to be bought off.” 

“ But since I am an Englishman,” 
said Cyril, “you can’t quite see 
what Thracia could offer me that I 
should care for; and you are about 
right there. I went in for this 
business just for the fun of the 
thing, and for the sake of backing 
up Caerleon. I don’t know, of 
course, what Mrs Sadleir told you 
in the letter I forwarded ; but from 
what she said when she wrote it, I 
think she must have let you know 
what my views were.” 

“She did,” said M. Drakovics, 
with some hesitation, “but still 

” He looked thoughtfully at 
Cyril for a moment, and then 
spoke quickly, “ You have no doubt 
studied the present position of affairs 
in the Balkans, milord. What 
should be my course at the moment 
with regard to Roum, which holds 
suzerain rights over Thracia?” 

“Despatch a special messenger 
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well provided with money to Czari- 
grad immediately,” said Cyril, with- 
out an instant’s pause. ‘* Make the 
Government there see that the elec- 
tion of an Englishman as king is 
a fresh bulwark against Scythian 
aggression. Secure their moral 
support at any cost, and get an 
assurance, no matter what you have 
to pay for it, that even if Scythia 
brings pressure on them to censure 
or disavow your action, they will 
take no active steps against you.” 

“ Excellent !” cried M. Drakovics. 
“My dear friend, the messenger has 
already started. How your ideas 
jump with mine! But tell me, 
what next?” 

“Send off immediately notes to 
the various Powers, informing them 
of my brother’s election, and invit- 
ing their sovereigns to the corona- 
tion. Once the despatches are 
gone, don’t lose a minute. Instead 
of heading straight for Bellaviste, 
take us at once to the nearest city 
or monastery where an archbishop 
is to be found. leg, borrow, or 
buy a crown—you could make one 
with two or three of those gold 
plates from the icons, fastened to- 
gether—and get Caerleon crowned 
at once. Remonstrances from the 
Powers will be beginning to pour 
in by that time, of course; but they 
will have to chase you about the 
country, and you won’t open them 
until after the ceremony. ‘Then 
you will regret that they arrived so 
late that, in the bustle and rush 
attendant upon the coronation, they 
were unnoticed.” 

“Oh, my friend, why were you 
not born a Thracian?” cried M. 
Drakovics, seizing Cyril in his arms, 
and imprinting a fervent kiss on 
his cheek. ‘Your plan is perfect : 
it has only one drawback — that 
it is impossible. Every King of 
Thracia must be crowned in the 


chapel of St Peter at Bellaviste. It 
is a small, rude building, standing as 
part of the palace, and in it Alexan- 
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der Franza, first of the name—the 
patriot-king—saw a vision of St 
Peter, the night before the great 
battle in which he burst the Roumi 
yoke. No other coronation would 
be valid in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, nor can the crown be legally 
removed from the chapel. It is in 
a great chest built into the wall, of 
which I hold one key, the Metro- 
politan another, and the king the 
third. I have it now to deliver to 
his Majesty, but none of the keys 
will open the box without the other 
two. Your brother cannot be 
crowned until we reach Bellaviste, 
for no make-shift crown would be 
tolerated by the people.” 

‘‘Tt is an enormous pity,” said 
Cyril. “Time is everything to us 
just now. Why not chance the 
people’s superstition, and spring on 
them a king ready crowned, and 
safe on his throne?” 

“Ah, you do not know our 
people,” said M. Drakovics, sorrow- 
fully. ‘Such a thing would be an 
outrage, a defiance of their religious 
feelings. No, we must wait until 
we reach Bellaviste ; but I will take 
your advice as to the protests from 
the Powers. What is your feeling 
about Scythia?” 

“Send the same note to her as to 
the other Powers ; but let it be well 
understood privately that if she 
makes one hostile movement, you 
will prepare to contest every inch 
of ground, and will also throw your- 
self upon the protection of Pannonia, 
which will be only too ready to in- 
terfere, if there is any likelihood of 
war in the Balkans, and will be sup- 
ported by her allies. Meanwhile, 
see that your army is ready to mo- 
bilise at the shortest notice and 
look out for Scythian spies.” 

“But that is my very point!” 
cried M. Drakovics. ‘These 
O’Malachys are Scythian spies, all 
of them. That is one imperative 
reason for their not being allowed 
to approach Bellaviste, and the 
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other is that Madame O’Malachy 
desires to entrap the king into 
marrying her daughter.” 

“Let us take the charges one at 
a time,” said Cyril, calmly. ‘The 
O’Malachy and his wife are spies— 
there is no doubt of that—but for 
that very reason I would not only 
let them come to Bellaviste, but I 
would find room for them in the 
palace itself, if I could.” 

“You are joking!” said M. 
Drakovics, in astonishment. 

** Not at all, I assure you. Think 
a moment. The more completely 
we can treat the O’Malachy family 
as my brother’s guests, the better 
we can keep watch upon them. 
There is such a thing as a censor- 
ship even of private letters and 
telegrams in disturbed times, I be- 
lieve; and it would be easier to 
work it with people we knew, and 
on whom we kept a watch, than 
with obscure persons whose doings 
might not attract our attention. 
Again, expelled from Thracia, as I 
suppose you would suggest, the 
O’Malachys would linger just across 
the frontier, setting in motion a 
whole horde of spies, all of whom 
we could not hope to trace, while 
we could never be sure that they 
themselves had not re-entered the 
kingdom in some disguise. It cer- 
tainly seems a bold thing to admit 
them into the very heart of our de- 
fences, but they will be clever if 
they manage to see more than they 
are meant to see.” 

“But about -Mademoiselle?” 
asked M. Drakovics, anxiously. 
“The king must not marry her. 
He must form an alliance which 
will strengthen his throne.” 

“You are right,—he must. But 
did you intend to tell him so? I 
know Caerleon a good deal better 
than you do, and you may take my 
word for it that as soon as you had 
said it he would go straight to Miss 
O’Malachy and lay the crown at her 
feet. So far as he is concerned, you 
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must let the matter take its course, 
Nothing can be said to him.” 

“But how, then, is it to be 
prevented?” cried M. Drakovics, 
“Shall the girl be kidnapped and 
carried off?” 

“My good sir—no! Do you 
want all Europe in a ferment, and 
Caerleon throwing up the kingdom 
to go and look for her? The 
O’Malachy and his wife would 
make the finest possible capital out 
of such a tale. No; we must act 
merely by means of moral suasion, 
you and I and Miss O’Malachy.” 

“Miss O’Malachy? The girl?” 
gasped M. Drakovics. 

‘Exactly ; the young lady. You 
are a very clever man, M. Drako- 
vies, but you have not had the 
advantage of spending a year in 
the British Embassy at Pavelsburg, 
and making an exhaustive study of 
Scythian society ladies. I know 
well enough the Cercle Evangél- 
ique in which Miss O’Malachy was 
brought up—not that it is in favour 
in high quarters, quite the contrary; 
but I was interested in it merely 
out of curiosity. Its members may 
be fanatics, but they are not knaves, 
and I am pretty sure that Princess 
Soudaroff has made her god- 
daughter as great an enthusiast as 
she is herself. Now you will see 
why I was ready to lay aside in her 
case the usual rule of considering 
every one a knave until he or she 
is proved otherwise, and why I ex- 
pect her to do our business for us.” 

** But how?” 

“T will lay the case before her, 
and point out that Caerleon will 
ruin his cause and jeopardise his 
crown if he marries her. Then she 
will refuse him for his own sake.” 

‘* Impossible, milord! Refuse a 
crown?” 

* For his sake, I tell you. That's 
the style the girl is. Well, will you 
leave it tome? If I fail, after fair 
trial, I give you full leave to break 
off the match in your own way.” 
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‘JT agree, milord, though I can- 
not believe you will succeed. No 
woman on earth would decline a 
crown, to be shared with the man 
whom, according to you, she loves 
passionately. But you shall try. 
By all means, milord, we work to- 

ether, if you please.” 

“T thought so,” laughed Cyril to 
himself, as M. Drakovics went out. 

A little later, he saw from the 
balcony the O’Malachys’ travelling- 
carriage coming round to the door, 
and watched while the family 
took their places in it. Madame 
O’Malachy, gracious and graceful 
as ever, was nodding pleasantly to 
the landlady, and her husband was 
cracking a joke with the travelled 
waiter, through whom all communi- 
cations with the authorities of the 
inn had to be conducted. Louis, 
surly and unapproachable as usual, 
took his seat in the carriage with- 
out a word, and Nadia was equally 
silent as she sat upright by her 
mother’s side, her face covered with 
a thick veil, which aroused Cyril’s 


suspicions instantly. 

“ She has been crying,” he said. 
“What a pity she isn’t like her 
mother, for a little powder and 
paint would put it all right in that 


case. What Caerleon can see in 
her I cannot imagine.” 
Nevertheless, he kept his place 
on the balcony and waved a fare- 
well to the travellers, watching the 
carriage as it wound round the 
curves of the rough mountain road 
until it was finally out of sight, 
after which he went back into the 
coffee-room to join Caerleon and M. 
Drakovics, who were discussing the 
question of the costume in which 
the new king was to make the jour- 
ney to his capital. Evening dress 
and a tall hat were M. Drakovics’s 
idea of the clothes suitable to the 
occasion ; but Wright, who was as- 
sisting uninvited at the discussion, 
and who bore a grudge already 
against the Premier for inducing 
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Caerleon to stay in Thracia, flatly 
declined to “make a tomfool” of 
his master by helping him to don 
a swallow-tail coat in the daytime. 
Caerleon himself was in favour of 
adopting the Thracian national 
dress, as a delicate compliment to 
the people; but M. Drakovics ob- 
jected to this on the ground that 
the Thracians were expecting an 
Englishman, and would be disap- 
pointed if they found him dressed 
like themselves. 

“Will your Majesty not wear 
your uniform?” he asked, offering 
a suggestion in his turn, ‘That of 
your Volunteer cavalry, I mean?” 

“My Yeomanry uniform?” said 
Caerleon. “I haven’t got it here. 
In fact, I should have no right to 
wear it any longer if I had, for I 
resigned my commission before I 
left home, because the expenses 
connected with the troop were too 
much for me to meet in my present 
circumstances.” 

“ But your uniform’s ere, all the 
same, my lord,” said Wright. “If 
your lordship remembers, it was sent 
on with the ’eavy luggage before 
the troop was decided to be given 
up, in case there was any grand 
doin’s while your lordship were at 
the castle,” and he nodded vaguely 
in a direction which he imagined to 
be that of Chateau Temeszy. 

* Oh, well, if you’ve got it, you 
may as well wear it, Caerleon,” 
said Cyril. “It’s only a cast-off 
now, after all, and if Ceylon coolies 
and African chiefs are allowed to 
sport discarded British uniforms, 
I don’t see why the King of Thracia 
shouldn’t.” 

“Your comparisons are not ex- 
actly flattering to Thracia,” said 
Caerleon, ‘‘and I don’t think I 
will follow your advice. Ordinary 
riding-togs are the best thing for a 
long ride like this, and if it’s absol- 
utely necessary, one can add a pot- 
hat and a black coat before entering 
Bellaviste,” and to this decision he 
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adhered, in spite of the Premier’s 
remonstrances and of Cyril’s jeers. 

It had been arranged that the 
king and his companions were to 
ride the greater part of the way to 
Bellaviste, escorted by the Thra- 
cians who had accompanied M. 
Drakovics, and most of whom had 
brought horses with them; for 
although a ailway from the 
frontier to the capital was nearly 
completed, it was not yet open for 
passenger traffic. It was a pictur- 
esque procession which wound down 
the mountain-side, headed by Caer- 
leon and M. Drakovics ; but when 
the level ground was reached the 
symmetry of the march was much 
disturbed, for the younger men 
among the Thracians broke the 
line out of pure gladness, racing 
their horses against one another, 
and riding hither and thither on 
either side of the main body. 
Whenever a village was reached, 
the inhabitants were summoned to 
the church by the ringing of the 
bell, and Caerleon, standing on the 
steps, was proclaimed king by M. 
Drakovics, Everywhere the people 
poured forth to meet the party in 
delight, bringing offerings of bread 
and salt, which were to be touched 
by the king and afterwards con- 
sumed by the givers. 

On these occasions Cyril generally 
remained in the background, afraid 
of being caught laughing, as he 
told M. Drakovics, to the no small 
indignation of the Premier. Wright 
shared his objection to publicity, 
but for a different reason, feeling 
very uneasy in his mind as to the 
whole proceeding, now that he 
understood its import, and not at 
all sure that it was consistent with 
his duty to Queen Victoria to be- 
come a subject of Caerleon. There 


was an unhappy consciousness of 
something wrong about his whole 
aspect, which would have afforded 
Cyril infinite amusement at any 
other time; but now, as from his 
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commanding position on horseback 
he watched his brother’s close- 
cropped fair head towering above 
the unkempt locks of his new 
subjects, he was busy trying to 
enter into the feelings of the 
Thracians. Mothers brought their 
children to look at Caerleon, for 
good luck, as they said, “‘ that their 
eyes might see the king’s face”; 
old men came tottering up to touch 
his coat or his riding-whip, and to 
call down blessings on his head. It 
was too absurdly medieval, thought 
Cyril, as the office-bearers of the 
little towns came hurrying to take 
the oaths of allegiance to their new 
king, and the peasants crowded 
round to entreat him to raise an 
army to conquer Scythia, in which 
every man of them would enlist. 
Why should they make all this fuss 
about an unimaginative Englishman, 
who only looked uncomfortable 
when a more than usually fervent 
assurance of devotion was translated 
to him, and who could say nothing 
in return but that he would do his 
best for the people and the coun- 
try? There could be no idea of 
Divine Right in this case, for how 
could such a sentiment consist 
with the popular election of the 
monarch? and as for loyalty, how 
could they feel loyalty to a man 
of whom they knew nothing but 
that he was an English prince, for 
whom M. Drakovics vouched as a 
suitable candidate for the throne? 
Cyril decided at last that they re- 
garded Caerleon as the incarnation 
of the spirit of the late revolution, 
and a protection against Scythia and 
the return of the House of Franza; 
but the Thracians themselves would 
probably have explained their de- 
light much more simply by saying 
that they had a king at last, that he 
was young, good-looking, and fair- 
haired, and that he spoke courteous- 
ly and looked like a soldier, 

After three days of this kind of 
travelling the party came in sight 
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of Bellaviste, and at this point they 
were met by what M. Drakovics 
called the “Sacred Band,” but 
which was known to military crit- 
ics as the crack regiment of the 
Thracian army. It had been re- 
cruited on the classical principle, the 
men being divided into little groups 
of five or ten, all hailing from the 
same Village, while in the same way 
each company represented a district, 
and each battalion a province. 

“This regiment, your Majesty,” 
said M. Drakovics, as he presented 
the officers to Caerleon, “is the 
backbone of your army. Represen- 
tative, from its composition, of the 
whole nation, it was the first to 
declare for freedom, and when it 
did so, the doom of the House of 
Franza was sealed. I can assure 
you that the Sacred Band, to 
which, with your gracious permis- 
sion, I will from to-day grant the 
honour of calling itself the Carlino 
Regiment, will prove to be the bul- 
wark of your throne.” 

The grant of its new name was 
received with great enthusiasm by 
the regiment, which, was formed up 
for inspection, and this ceremony 
over, proceeded to escort the king 
into his capital. M. Drakovics, 
riding as usual beside his sovereign, 
pointed out the chief features of 
interest on the road. The city of 
Bellaviste itself was situated on a 
hill, which rose steeply from the 
river, but fell away gradually on 
the other sides. The highest por- 
tion of the hill was occupied by the 
palace, which with its gardens was 
surrounded by a strong wall capable 
of defence against a foe unprovided 
with artillery. Below this, on three 
sides, the houses of the town sloped 
down to the lowlands, with a broad 
rampart running round the whole, 
set with towers at intervals. 

“That is all our work since the 
revolution,” said M. Drakovics, 
pointing to this rampart with pride. 
“Under the Franzas, the money 
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voted for fortifications was all spent 
on useless batteries along the river- 
front, which no foe would think of 
attacking, while the town was left 
defenceless.” 

“T don’t think you are giving 
King Peter the credit he deserves,” 
said Cyril. “If his batteries on 
the river-face are well placed, he 
ought to be able to command the 
whole channel, and his position 
would be most important in view 
of a European war. Matters would 
be very much in his hands, for 
unless he chose, the Pannonian gun- 
boats could not get out to sea, nor 
could the Scythian war-ships get up 
the river. His great danger would 
be that of being taken in the rear. 
I suppose he meant to see to that 
when he had finished his batteries.” 

‘Our views were not so exalted, 
mnilord,” said M. Drakovics. ‘Safe- 
ty was our great consideration, and 
when we were free our first thought 
was to erect a wall, which, if it could 
not stand against modern artillery, 
would at any rate serve to resist 
any insurrectionary attack.” 

“And to whom is the defence of 
the wall intrusted?” asked Oaerleon. 
“To the Sacred Band?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” answered the Pre- 
mier. ‘Their barracks are two 
miles away from the city, on that 
farther hill. The people were 
afraid that if their king had a regi- 
ment at his command in Bellaviste, 
he might use it to overthrow the 
constitution. The city is garrisoned 
by the city guard, which is entirely 
composed of young men belonging 
to Bellaviste families. One com- 
pany of this forms the palace-guard, 
with a very elaborate uniform and 
special rights. It was the favourite 
corps of King Peter Franza, and we 
scarcely expected that its members 
would fall in with the new state of 
things, particularly when we were 
forced to deprive them of some of 
their privileges. But the officers are 
all staunch—we took care of that.” 
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‘Did your care extend to giving 
the palace-guard as many occasions 
of discontent as possible?” asked 
Oyril. ‘You owed the success of 
your revolution to the co-operation 
of the army, and the army must be 
very dense if it has not learnt the 
lesson. What you will have to 
guard against in the future is a 
military revolt, and it sounds to the 
uninitiated as though you were 
carefully preparing one.” 

‘* We were obliged to deprive the 
guard as far as possible of its power 
of mischief, milord. In its former 
state it was a standing menace, but 
under its present officers it is excel- 
lently affected to the Government.” 

At the gate of the city the Sacred 
Band handed over its escort duties 
to the guard, which was paraded 
for the king’s inspection, after which 
all the troops fell in for the march 
through the streets. The houses 
were gaily decorated, and the win- 
dows and roofs crowded with people, 
who welcomed Caerleon with shouts 
of joy. It was still early in the 
day, and M. Drakovics had arranged 
a programme ofevents. Orders had 
been sent forward to prepare for 
the coronation ; but it was found 
impossible to complete the arrange- 
ments before the morrow, and all 
that could be done to-day was to 
visit the hall of the Assembly, in 
-order to receive the loyal addresses 
of the Legislative body, and their 
oath of allegiance. Then followed 
the reception of addresses from the 
municipality of Bellaviste, and as 
many other local authorities as had 
been able to get them ready in 
time; after which came lunch at 
the Hétel de Ville, and a state 
progress through the town. More 
receptions followed this, and the 
events of the day concluded with a 
parade of the palace-guard in the 
courtyard of the palace. It needed 
all M. Drakovics’s powers of per- 
suasion to induce his sovereign to 
conduct a third inspection after his 
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round of duties ; but he represented 
soforcibly the disappointment which 
would be felt in the city if any 
slight were offered to the guard, 
that Caerleon yielded. They were 
a fine body of men, wearing a very 
handsome, if somewhat foppish, 
uniform, and their officers were 
seasoned old soldiers, whose aspect 
presented a curious contrast to that 
of the rank and file. A speech, 
translated by M. Drakovics, was 
necessary here, and this duty per- 
formed, Caerleon entered his palace 
with a sigh of relief. Owing to the 
delay in the coronation arrange- 
ments, which included a state 
banquet, nothing had been fixed 
for that evening, except that the 
town was to be illuminated later 
on ; and though M. Drakovics would 
have liked to linger at the palace 
and talk international politics, Caer- 
leon’s disinclination for further con- 
versation on the subject was so 
pronounced that he found it impos- 
sible to stay, and the brothers were 
left alone. 

“Call this being king?” said 
Caerleon, when he and Cyril met 
at dinner in the comparatively small 
room which they had chosen out of 
the wilderness of state apartments 
as their dining-room when by them- 
selves, for there were few regular 
court officials at present. The chief 
functionaries had all gone into exile 
with the late king, and it had not 
been possible to appoint their suc- 
cessors as yet, so that matters were 
in the hands of such of the less im- 
portant officials as had adopted the 
cause of the revolution. These had 
not yet acquired the reverential ob- 
tuseness which would have enabled 
those whose places they had taken 
to maintain their position about the 
king as long as etiquette required, 
in spite of his disinclination for 
their society. Accordingly they 
effaced themselves obediently when 
their sovereign intimated that their 
attendance was not further desired 
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that night, and it did not strike 
Caerleon that even the freedom he 
now enjoyed would have been im- 
possible in a properly constituted 
court. “TI call it being a slave, no 
less,” he went on. ‘ What a lux- 
urious beast old Franza must have 
been! I never saw anything like 
the rooms up-stairs. Well, if luxury 
could compensate him for all the 
bother and fuss, he deserved it.” 

“Uneasy lies the head——’” 
began Cyril. 

“Oh, shut up, and don’t quote 
moral platitudes,” said Caerleon, 
wearily. ‘I tell you what, Cyril, 
there are two things we'll do. We'll 
look out some attic place where we 
can smoke in peace, with two chairs 
in it and a rug on the floor, and we 
will break through that absurd rule 
_ of never going out without an es- 
cort. I mean to do the Haroun-al- 
Raschid business, and poke about a 
little encog.” 

“All right,” said Cyril; ‘I'll be 
Grand Vizier. We will get hold 
of a couple of fur caps and these 
Thracian cloaks with fur collars, 
and have some fun. Shall we be- 
gin to-night with the illuminations, 
or are you fagged out?” 

“*T don’t see why we shouldn't,” 
said Caerleon. ‘Root out some 
cloaks, will you? There are ser- 
vants enough, and it’s a charity to 
give them something to do. It/ll 
be all right if we are in by eleven 
o'clock, when some of those chaps 
from the town are coming to sere- 
nade us.” 

Through the medium of Wright, 
who was preparing very reluctantly 
to resign the care of his master’s 
belongings into the hands of the 
new servants and return to his 
natural sphere, the charge of the 
stables, Cyril procured the required 
disguises, and he and his brother 
wrapped themselves up and slipped 
out. The palace was built round a 
square courtyard, in the midst of 
which stood the rude little chapel 
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of St Peter, where the workmen 
had been busied all day in mak- 
ing preparations for the coronation. 
The servants were all at supper, 
and the guards in their own hall, ° 
only the sentries were to be seen, 
and Caerleon and Cyril stole along 
in the shadow, giving the pass-word 
when it was demanded, and reach- 
ing the gardens in safety. A private 
gate, to which they alone possessed 
a key, supplied them with a means 
of exit, and they descended the 
steep street and mingled with the 
crowd which was admiring the il- 
luminations, These were more am- 
bitious than successful, and though 
the Thracians were full of delight, 
Cyril turned up his nose at the 
display, and commented on it in 
disparaging whispers. 

“Tt zs rather slow here,” said 
Caerleon, stopping short suddenly. 
“Let us go and look up the O’Mal- 
achys.” 

It was in Cyril’s mind to say, “I 
wondered how soon you would get 
to that,” but he held his tongue, 
and followed Caerleon to the Hétel 
Occidental, the whereabouts of which 
the king had discovered in the course 
of his progress through the town. 
Keeping their cloaks well up to their 
faces, they passed through the hall 
without being recognised, and were 
conducted up-stairs to the O’Mal- 
achys’ sitting-room, where they 
found the Herr Oberst himself, 
Louis, and Nadia. Madame O’Mal- 
achy was suffering from a bad head- 
ache, and had gone early to her 
room. 

“Indeed ut’s very condescending 
in your Majesty to come and see 
us like this,” said the O’Malachy, 
when he had apologised for his 
wife’s absence. ‘Sure ’twas only 
an hour ago I was saying to Louis 
here, ‘ What will we do about pay- 
ing our respects to the king? Will 
we call upon um, or wait until he 
sends for us?’ And we couldn’t 
make up our minds about ut at all.” 
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“That’s not true,” said Cyril to 
himself. ‘I’m pretty sure you de- 
cided to wait until Caerleon came 
and looked you up, which you 
guessed he would do before long.” 

‘“‘ For pity’s sake,” said Caerleon, 
sinking into the chair which Louis 
pushed towards him, “leave the 
kingdom alone for a little while, 
O’Malachy. I am sick to death of 
it. Here, at any rate, let me have 
a little respite.” 

** As you please,” said the O’Mal- 
achy, with a gracious wave of the 
hand. “I suppose a king may 
take a holiday like other people if 
he wants ut. You will find Lib- 
erty Hall here, whenever you like 
to look in.” 

Caerleon sighed contentedly, and 
leaned back in his chair. The 
room looked comfortable and home- 
like, very different from the gor- 
geous solitudes at the palace. The 
O’Malachy, white - haired and sol- 
dierly, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, was the picture of a courteous 
host. Nadia sat close by, under 
the gas, with her work ; and Louis, 
buried in a Bellaviste weekly jour- 
nal, seemed less out of harmony 
with his surroundings than usual. 
The place was a haven of rest. But 
rest in itself was not sufficient for 
complete happiness, and Caerleon’s 
state of contentment did not last 
long. Cyril, watching from the 
background, was no better pleased. 
Before the evening was over, he 
had lost patience altogether with 
Nadia. Why did she sit there 
stiffly, in the full blaze of the gas, 
working with unremitting assi- 
duity at some coarse and unlovely 
garment for the poor, and refusing 
to answer any remark except in 
monosyllables? She would not 
take Caerleon into the conserva- 
tory to show him the flowers, as 
he asked her, nor did she respond 
to her father’s suggestion that she 
should point out to him the view 
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from the balcony. There she sat, 
never looking up, sewing away as 
if for dear life, and acting as an 
effectual damper on the conversa- 
tion of the rest, while Cyril was 
longing for a smoke with Louis and 
his father, and one or two of the 
latter’s stories, which were not al- 
together suited for ladies’ ears. All 
Oaerleon wanted was to be left 
alone with her, but she succeeded 
in baffling all his efforts, and Cyril 
waxed furious over her foolishness, 
Did she really imagine that by 
dint of coyness and coldness she 
could keep her lover from making 
an open avowal of his feelings? 
Surely she must know that he 
would insist upon a plain answer, 
and that it would be impossible to 
put him off for long? Caerleon 
would hear her decision from her 
own lips at one time or another, 
and the sooner she dismissed him 
and bade him turn his mind to 
other subjects the better. 

These thoughts were seething in 
Cyril’s brain all the evening; but 
Nadia remained unconscious of 
their import and as immovable as 
before. The only time she ex- 
hibited any animation was when 
the brothers rose to go. 

‘You have not seen much of 
this place yet,” she said to Caer- 
leon as he bade her good-night, 
“but I have gone about a good 
deal yesterday and to-day. There 
is plenty for you to do. The 
drunkenness is awful. You have 
your work before you.” 

A chuckle from Louis followed 
her eager speech, and Caerleon had 
no opportunity to say more than 
that he would give his best atten- 
tion to the matter, before Cyril 
hurried him away. They passed 
through the streets in silence, 
reached the palace without attract- 
ing notice, and after enduring 
patiently a long performance from 
the town band, went to bed. 
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RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 


“J’ar cessé d’espérer, j’ai cessé 
de souffrir,” is a very appropriate 
motto to find at the head of a 
modern French novel, and it pretty 
accurately describes the sentiments 
of a stupefied and discouraged re- 
viewer, when, after having perused 
some three dozen volumes of con- 
temporary fiction, he reaches the 
melancholy conclusion that his 
chances of discovering what he seeks 
are about as great as of meeting a 
white elephant in a drove of mangy 
cattle. If we throw overboard the 
large cargo of those deadly dull 
romances, whose contents are but 
a monotonous revolving circle 
around the most well-worn and 
threadbare of the ten command- 
ments, we find that very few stories 
nowadays have been written with 
the old-fashioned raison d’étre of 
giving pleasure, for mere pleasure, 
as being something far too simple 
and direct to satisfy the demands 
of our complicated fin - de - siécle 
nerves, is fast losing its market- 
value. To inform an author that 
his works are amusing, would be 
paying him but a sorry compliment, 
since to produce pain or nausea, 
to destroy his readers’ sleep, and, 
if possible, disturb their digestion, 
seems a far grander and more 
desirable object to the true up-to- 
date French novelist. 

As an excellent specimen of this 
class of morbid literature, a perfect 
gem of tabid sentiment and chlor- 
otic pathos, we can warmly recom- 
mend ‘ L’Etranger,’ by Jules Oase,! 
from whose work the above-quoted 
motto is taken. The hero of this 
story is a certain Dr Marsy, who, 
by some mysterious law of nature, 
finds himself doomed to the posi- 


tion of an outcast and a stranger 
amongst his fellows; passing 
through life without ever having 
tasted of its pleasures, and side 
by side with love without being 
warmed by the flames. He him- 
self, being a physician, explains the 
fact of this strange isolation by the 
circumstances of his birth. His 
father had been twice married, 
and each of his unions had pro- 
duced a son, our hero being the 
junior by fully twenty-five years. 
Having therefore, he argues, as 
the son of an old man, made his 
entry into the world fully a quar- 
ter of a century later than na- 
ture had intended, he belongs by 
rights to a former generation, 
and is therefore paradoxically ex- 
cluded from sympathy with those 
who outwardly would appear to 
be his contemporaries, despite all 
his painful efforts to remove the 
invisible barrier between them. 
His superficial worldly minded 
mother, and his gay, pleasure- 
loving step-brother, puzzled and 
distressed by these abnormities 
which they recognise without being 
able to explain, hope to cure him 
by an early marriage. Through 
their solicitude he becomes engaged 
to a charming young girl, whom he 
sincerely loves and who has ac- 
cepted him of her own free-will ; 
but after a year’s engagement 
Marsy voluntarily relinquishes his 
claims upon Berthe, having rec- 
ognised that he has not suc- 
ceeded in warming her heart, and 
that every mere passing acquaint- 
ance who touches her hand has 
greater power to stir her blood 
than he whose wife she had pro- 
mised to be. From this time for- 
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ward Marsy retires definitively 
into his shell, and withdrawing to 
Nice, where he has purchased a 
villa, devotes his days to the 
arduous exercise of his profession 
among the poor, and his evenings 
to mournful reverie over the cruel 
vagary of that fate which has 
doomed him to live amongst men 
without being one of them. A 
scrap of conversation between 
Marsy and his mother, which takes 
place towards the end of the book, 
will more clearly serve to explain 
his position :— 


“Some business obliged him to 
return to Paris. He had not seen 
his mother for over two years. She 
had not aged perceptibly, was still a 
good-looking woman, full of youthful 
vivacity, and affected elegant light- 
coloured dresses. He, on the contrary, 
seemed to be catching her up and over- 
taking her. He appeared to be the 
elder of the two, a fact which, in 
Madame Marsy’s salon, gave rise to 
many remarks and comments very 
flattering to the lady. It seemed to 
her droll to say ‘my child’ to this 
respectable middle-aged gentleman, 
whom one of her most intimate old 
friends had had difficulty in recog- 
nising. 

“She frankly acknowledged to her 
son that she had never understood 
him. How could he continue to live 
there alone without object or ambition? 
She felt convinced that under similar 
circumstances she would become an 
idiot or insane within a week. Silence 
and want of movement would be her 
death. 

“She assumed a mournful expres- 
sion— 

“You have made a mess of your 
life, my child, and why? ... I rack 
my brains in vain. . . .’ 

“*Do not break your head, ma 
mere; you will never guess. You 
are now only repeating what you 
said when I was eighteen years old ; 
you have not changed since then, 
neither have I. It is true that I 


ought to have succeeded ; I am sufli- 
ciently intelligent, diligent, rich, and 
with interest. 


I would simply have 
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required to follow the stream, to let 
myself go—in a word, and in order to 
make use of an expression of general 
application, “do as other people.” [I 
have not done as other people, simply 
because I am not like them. I do 
not deem myself superior on that ac- 
count—on the contrary, perhaps ; but 
I was and have always remained thus. 
Of two roads, you instinctively choose 
the right one and I the left, and so 
on.’ 

“But why?— wherefore?’ ex- 
claimed Madame Marsy. ‘For what 
reasons? Name them.’ 

“¢There are reasons. I believe to 
have discovered those that are pecu- 
liar to me. Perhaps I am mistaken. 
One thing, however, is certain—that 
is, that they do exist. Let us acknow- 
ledge them, and say no more about 
it. But, ma mére, do you imagine 
that I am the only one in the like 
position—the only stranger? The 
expression is a well-chosen one, and 
it is you yourself who applied it to 
me one day when I disconcerted two 
women—you and my aftianced bride. 
In your light-hearted Parisian gaiety 
you ignore many things. Your eyes 
are dazzled by flames and dimmed by 
ashes. Your sense of hearing is 
acute ; but if your ears are singularly 
hospitable, if everything enters there- 
in, nothing remains there. You have 
no comprehension but for your own 
evanescent pleasures, your nervous 
excitements, which seem to you to 
fill infinite spaces, and which at 
scarcely two paces collapse inertly 
like wingless birds; and you make 
an outcry of singularity against who- 
ever does not resemble you... . I 
am not the only one who would sur- 
prise you. There are thousands and 
thousands of us on the civilised earth 
who are like each other—brothers by 
virtue of this one point of contact, 
solitude. We are strangers and soli- 
taries—why? From different reasons, 
which may be either of social or of 
psychological nature: the result is 
the same, we do not fit into the 
frame of actual society. What it 
offers does not tempt us. It is not 
made for us. Another and better 
state of society would, however, but 
produce other solitaries. There are 
always outcasts, and I am of their 
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order. Whence are these outcasts 
recruited? Of many varieties of 
men. Of fanatics and unfortunates, 
misplaced ambitions which have not 
known how to bow before the in- 
evitable ; super-ardent imaginations, 
mystics who spend their days praying 
in dim church corners and their nights 
prostrate on the cold boards of their 
garrets ; of beggars who prefer alms 
to uncongenial work ; of criminals, 
too, such as lately burnt Paris during 
the Commune, and who will do it 
again. Do you know, ma mére, that 
between I, your son, and one of those 
criminals there is no other difference 
but that of temperament; he loses 
his head, and seeing everything in 
red he wants to kill. I practise 
charity’ (the last word was empha- 
sised by a sneer). ‘Intrinsically we 
feel, we suffer alike. We are solitaries 
— strangers — unknown companions 
of one another, but marching by dif- 
ferent roads towards a common ideal, 
always marching, because destined 
never to arrive.” 


Marsy at last meets a woman 
who, from having likewise been 
marked out by fate as a sort of 
outcast, is drawn to him by a kin- 
dred feeling of sympathy. Juliette 
Loran has been sent to Nice with 
a view to arresting the ravages of 
consumption, which within a couple 
of years have metamorphosed her 
from a brilliant young beauty to 
a sort of walking skeleton, incap- 
able of arousing any other feeling 
but a sort of shuddering compas- 
sion. Her husband, having loved 
her solely for her beauty, can no 
longer endure her presence; and 
she herself, on realising this fact, 
has voluntarily exiled herself from 
the society of her fellows :— 


" “What is life?’ (she says to 
Marsy, when soon after their first 
meeting he impresses upon her the 
necessity of combating the disease 
instead of weakly succumbing). ‘ Life 
Is only the interest which we have 
In existence, and if that has ceased 
to be? When you have become a 
being whose mere presence is suf- 
ficient to disturb the pleasure of 
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others, to arrest the laughter on their 
lips — when you guess that around 
you every one is longing for your 
absence—when you feel that you have 
become irksome even to those who 
loved you, who still know how to 
pity, but who tacitly reproach you 
for the grief you are causing them, 
when in order to prevent those others 
from taking flight you take flight 
yourself, putting yourself aside as a 
pest-stricken creature. It took me 
two years to understand this. But 
now I swear to you that I am no 
longer afraid of death. I let it come.’ 

“ Marsy listened with stupefaction. 
Was not this a misfortune, analo- 
gous to his own? The sick woman’s 
serious voice struck home to his 
heart, rousing painful reflections. 
He, too, by his sole presence cast a 
shade over gay social gatherings, and 
wherever he approached mirth fled. 
Where others were received with 
smiles he met with but icy counte- 
nances, He, too, was an obstacle, had 
felt himself oppressed by the hypo- 
critical compassion of those dear to 
him, and in order to forestall the 
flight of those others, he had fled 
himself. It had taken all his youth 
to realise that he had been born asa 
stranger, as this poor woman had 
become a stranger. Fate and disease 
had accomplished a similar work in 
each case, had pronounced a like 
sentence of excommunication, had 
banished them to the extremities of 
the world into those sterile lands 
where human fraternity, based upon 
a system of mutual exchange, finding 
nothing to reap, ceases to exist. 

“‘The doctor threw a long mournful 
glance on the afflicted woman. His 
heart overflowed with compassionate 
affection. Silently he resolved to 
offer his assistance, his consolation. 
... Juliette met his glance with in- 
different eyes which gave no response. 
He noticed how carelessly her hair 
was twisted up under her hat, her 
soiled and faded gown, her face whose 
devastations might have been partially 
concealed by some harmless powders 
and cosmetics, her figure slack and 
graceless. 

“She was the woman who has 
ceased to regard her appearance, per- 
vaded throughout with a suicidal 
perfume. 
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“¢ Within three months she will 
have ceased to live,’ thought Marsy.” 


His doctor’s eye soon penetrates 
the true cause of Juliette’s torture, 
for beneath her corpse-like exterior 
the instinct of love still lives ar- 
dently and consumingly ; and argu- 
ing that only the resurrection of 
her self-confidence can help her to 
overcome the disease, he conceives 
the bold idea of employing love as 
a medicine. At first he does not 
feel the least touch of human love 
for this dying woman, being solely 
actuated by a species of scientific 
compassion as he feigns the looks 
and language of an ardent admirer 
so successfully as completely to 
dupe her. Believing therefore that 
she is still capable of appearing 
desirable to the other sex, Juliette 
begins to revive; her eye grows 
brighter, her hearing more erect, 
and at passing moments of excite- 
ment or pleasure Marsy seems to 
see, as in a vision, a passing reflec- 
tion of her vanished beauty. He 
now begins to be seriously enthral- 
led by his patient, and tells her so ; 
but Juliette, labouring under the 
delusion that if she is still capable 
of rousing love in one man she can 
do so in another, leaves Nice ab- 
ruptly to return to her husband. 
She soon discovers the fallacy of 
her hopes, and a few months later 
is brought back to Nice in a really 
dying condition. Her heart now 
belongs to Marsy in good earnest, 
and she expects his love to repeat 
for her the miracle of which she 
had not known to take advantage 
the first time. But it is now too 
late, and the last fifty pages of the 
book give us the exceedingly nause- 
ous spectacle of a courtship in 
which passion and disease contend 
for the upper hand up to the very 
edge of the grave. The dying 
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Juliette has but one desire — to 
belong permanently to the man 
whom she loves; but as he hesi- 
tates to accomplish their union, she 
feverishly implores him to take her 
away to some distant country where 
she can recover health and happi- 
ness. He, as a doctor, knows that 
her days are counted ; but not hav- 
ing the heart to undeceive her, 
feigns consent to her wishes, and 
a ghastly sort of elopement ensues, 
in which the lover is kept in a state 
of continual terror lest an untimely 
jolt of the railway-carriage should 
jog his mistress into her grave, or 
a colder breath of air waft her over 
into eternity. 

Luckily for him, they only get 
as far as Ajaccio, and there, sitting 
beside the open window, in sight 
of the dancing blue waves flooded 
over with golden sunshine, Juliette 
expires, her hand clasped in his, at 
the very moment when she believes 
that her happiness is about to be 
complete. 


“ Marsy broke into sobs, but he 
understood that he would henceforth 
be happy, if without desire, without 
hope for the future, he returned to 
his solitude faithful to the poor woman 
who, exiled from love by the rest of 
mankind, had been the only one to 
love him.” 


Feeling the imperious necessity 
of an antidote to this sombre and 
depressing story, we eagerly seize 
upon ‘Les Vieilles Rancunes,’! by 
Georges Ohnet, for this popular 
author is always at his best in his 
least pretentious works, When- 
ever, on the contrary, he makes 
the mistake of taking himself 
seriously, and seeking to gather 
laurels on the same field as a 
Bourget or Maupassant, he mostly 
becomes stilted when he intends 
to be eloquent, and melodramatic 





1 Les Vieilles Rancunes. 
par Simonarie. 
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when pure tragedy is aimed at. 
We never particularly cared for 
the famous revolver scene in 
‘Serge Panine,’ where the hero is 
shot down by his energetic mother- 
in-law ; nor is it possible to get up 
much enthusiasm on the subject 
of Claire de Beaulieu, when, in the 
concluding chapter of the ‘ Maitre 
des Forges,’ she saves her husband’s 
life by stopping up the mouth of 
his adversary’s pistol with her own 
lily-white aristocratic little hand. 
But when Monsieur Ohnet, aban- 
doning pistols and pathos, con- 
descends to be simply amusing and 
natural, he very often succeeds in 
giving us a pleasant half-hour. 

The subject of ‘Les Vieilles 
Rancunes,’ an old maid’s griev- 
ance against the man who had re- 
fused to marry her in her youth, is 
scarcely a newone. We have met 
with this theme a score of times 
before; but after all that is no 
reason for objecting to a twenty- 
first edition, if served up in lively 
and agreeable fashion. 

Clementine Guichard and For- 
tuné Roussel, first cousins, had 
been co-heirs of a certain bachelor 
uncle who had bequeathed to them 
his very considerable fortune, in 
equal parts, on condition that they 
would make a match of it, so as 
to obviate the necessity of dividing 
the money, stipulating moreover 
that whichever of the two proved 
intractable to the proposed ar- 
rangement should forfeit his or 
her portion. Clementine, who had 
always entertained a secret pen- 
chant for her handsome cousin, is 
joyfully resigned to her fate; but 
Fortuné is unfortunately cf an- 
other opinion, caring little for 
marriage in the abstract, and still 
less for its embodiment in the 
person of his cousin Clementine. 
Being, however, of a good-natured 
disposition, and unwilling to dis- 
obey his defunct uncle’s wishes, he 
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honestly tries to conform to them, 
and it is agreed between the cousins 
that Fortuné is to visit Clementine 
every evening with a view to get- 
ting attached to her. 


“Unfortunately, however, Clemen- 
tine’s fashion of being amiable had 
something violent and peremptory 
about it which set Fortuné’s nerves 
on edge. She seemed to be saying, 
‘lam gracious towards you because 
you belong to me. My favours are 
but the consequence of my power over 
you. Iam fond of you as I am fond 
of my dogs, my parrots, or my ser- 
vants, when they caress, amuse, or 
serve me well. But woe to you if 
you do not do everything to please 
me.’ And as the deuce would have it, 
precisely this form of affectionate tyr- 
anny was that of all others most dis- 
pleasing to Roussel, who, very lively, 
very independent, was not at all 
inclined to let himself be governed 
even by a pretty woman. For Clem- 
entine, aged twenty-three, was agree- 
able-looking, despite a certain mas- 
culine character which found expres- 
sion in the thickness of her eyebrows, 
the vigour of her profile, the strength 
of her voice, and certain energetic 
movements which might have been 
attractive in a cantiniere. She was, 
moreover, tall and well built, with a 
clear olive complexion, magnificent 
eyes, beautiful teeth, and admirable 
black hair. 

“How, with these attractions, had 
she remained without admirers, and 
was on the point of wearing St Cath- 
erine’s cap? Fortuné found the ex- 
planation in few words. ‘She con- 
veys a sense of anxiety and constraint; 
one seems to be paying court to a 
man... .’ 

“ Every evening Fortuné went over 
to drink a cup of tea at Clementine’s 
house. She made herself sweet and 
seductive to receive him, and regular- 
ly each time when she had installed 
him in his place in the chimney-corner 
Roussel would say to himself, ‘ Really 
she is not bad-looking after all!’ 
And on his side he made every effort 
to break through the ice that seemed 
to rise up between them as a natural 
barrier. All would go well during 
an hour, then the stock of Clemen- 
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tine’s amiability and the reserves of 
Fortuné’s patience having gradually 
run dry, they came to contradictions, 
discussions, and acrimonies, and the 
cousin beat a precipitate retreat from 
his relative, saying to himself, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! how disagreeable she is!’ She, 
on her side, was distressed at his 
desertion, would sigh and reproach 
herself for her quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, for she was well aware of her 
shortcomings, and resolved next day 
to do everything in order not to dis- 
turb their good harmony. But she 
never succeeded.” 


On one occasion, after a more 
than usually violent scene with 
her cousin, whose apartment she 
had invaded with the intention of 
effecting a reconciliation, Clemen- 
tine has a fit of hysterics and falls 
down on the sofa, a prey toa nerv- 
ous paroxysm :— 


“ Fortuné, who was goodness itself, 
rushed to her assistance, and although 
rewarded by sundry kicks and cuffs, 
did not suffer himself to be repulsed, 
but began to unlace her dress. She 
only emitted some feeble moans. He 
conscientiously deluged her temples 
with eau-de-Cologne, and made her 
inhale a smelling-bottle. As he was 
still bending over his cousin, she 
reopened her eyes, recognised him, 
sprang up with a bound, and hurling 
a furious parting glance at him, she 
said, turning back once more on the 
threshold— 

“*T beg you to take note that I 
was the one who made the first step 
towards conciliation. I shall await 
your final answer this evening. Think 
well over Uncle Guichard’s intentions, 
and see whether you choose to risk 
the chance of disobeying him.’ 

“She had again become hard and 
crabbed, and at this moment appeared 
to Fortuné to be conclusively unat- 
tractive. Deeming it necessary to 
burn his boats in order to cut him- 
self off from all retreat, he answered 
in a very suave tone of voice— 

“¢The only risk that I run, dear 
cousin, is to see you take my share of 
the inheritance. Take it, then, and 
welcome ; I consider that my liberty 
is not too dearly bought at this price.’ 
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“These words were the cruellest 
that she could have heard from him. 
Clementine’s face grew convulsed, and 
raising a trembling hand to the level 
of Fortuné’s face, she replied— 

“Very well; you will rue this 
answer for life. From to-day forth I 
regard you as my most mortal enemy,’ 

“ Perhaps she hoped for a revulsion 
of feeling, brought about by appre- 
hension. But she had selected pre- 
cisely the worst means in order to 
win back Roussel. He did not an- 
swer. He merely bowed, opened the 
door for his cousin, and when he had 
seen her down the staircase, returned 
to his room, where, taking place again 
in his arm-chair, he relighted his 
pipe, and resumed the reading of his 
evening paper.” 


Clementine now applies herself 
methodically to the task of hating 
her cousin with all the strength of 
her vigorous nature, and her hatred 
is strong and implacable in propor- 
tion as her former love for him 
had been deep and sincere. The 
next twenty years of her life are 
accordingly devoted to annoying 
and checkmating her deadly en- 
emy by every imaginable expedient 
which feminine ingenuity can de- 
vise. She spreads injurious reports 
regarding his reputation, bribes 
away his favourite domestics, and 
builds high walls on the property 
adjoining his own in order to ex- 
clude the sunshine from his hot- 
houses ; and when Fortuné adopts 
Maurice Aubry, the orphan son 
of a deceased friend, Clementine 
promptly procures for herself a girl, 
whom she brings up as her own 
daughter. Then, when Maurice is 
about twenty-four, a dangerous 
accident causes him to be taken 
in and tended by Mademoiselle 
Guichard, and there he sees and 
falls in love with Hermine, her 
adopted niece. Clementine, on 
learning the young man’s true 
name, demands that he shall break 
with his adopted father, for only 
on that condition will she consent 
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to his marriage with Hermine. By 
Roussel’s advice Maurice feigns ac- 
quiescence to the old maid’s wishes, 
but it has been secretly concerted 
between them that as soon as the 
marriage ceremony is safely over, 
Fortuné Roussel is to steal a march 
on his adversary by suddenly ap- 
pearing on the festive scene in the 
character of a wedding-guest, and 
trusting to chance, surprise, and 
general emotion for arranging 
matters. The scene of meeting 
between these two ancient lovers 
is amusingly described, although 
its humour is scarcely up to date, 
and forcibly suggests the low 
comedy of some forty or fifty 
years ago :— 


“She opened the door, and, with 
proud bearing and assured mien, en- 
agg the room where Fortuné awaited 

«ss 

“The opening door made him turn 
round, Clementine, proud and ma- 
jestic, but little changed, stood before 
him. For an instant they examined 
each other in silence. She found him 
handsome ; with his full, fresh-col- 
oured face, appropriately framed in 
luxuriant white locks, he could still 
be called a fine-looking man, elegant, 
with the suitable grace of middle 
age. 

“With irrepressible bitterness Ma- 
demoiselle Guichard thought to her- 
self, ‘He does not seem to have much 
suffered.’ In response to his smiling 
salutation, she returned but a slight 
and formal inclination of the head as 
she said— 

“<Sir, this is a visit which I did 
not expect, and which has every rea- 
son to surprise me.’ .. . 

“* Life is full of such surprises, my 
dear cousin, he returned, suavely. 
‘Delighted, I am sure, if the present 
one seems agreeable to you.’ 

“*Do you wish to mock me, sir ?’ 

“The moment would be badly 
chosen.’ 

“*Oh, I know your tact and deli- 
cacy too well in order to feel much 
confidence.’ 

“*A la bonne heure!’ exclaimed 
Roussel, laughing. ‘Now I see that 
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you are not changed—at least so far 
as character is concerned.’ 

“Sir !’ exclaimed Clementine. ‘Do 
you dare to treat me with impertin- 
ence in my own house ?’ 

“God forbid ! my dear cousin. If 
you have remained morally the same, 
outwardly that is not the case. You 
have greatly changed to your advan- 
tage !’ 

““¢Spare me such sickly flattery,’ 
interrupted Mademoiselle Guichard 
in a softer tone of voice, ‘and deign 
to explain the object of your present 
visit.’ ” 


Roussel’s explanations are, how- 
ever, deemed insufficient by the 
vindictive old maid, who has deter- 
mined to pick a fresh quarrel with 
her exasperatingly polite cousin :— 


“ Turning to Roussel, she said with 
biting scorn— 

*“¢Tn short, you have come hither 
solely guided by egotism? You said 
just now that I have not changed. 
You have also remained unaltered.’ 

“¢T am modest, and do not wish 
to claim exceptional privileges for 
myself.’ 

“You, however, possess an ex- 
ceedingly rare one—that of forgetting 
injuries when it happens to suit your 
interest.’ 

“Christian humility.’ 

“¢T have known you less forbear- 
ing.’ 

“¢ One grows calmer with age.’ 

“¢Vet I have insulted you suffi- 
ciently.’ 

“* You are the only one to remem- 
ber it.’ 

“¢ And the wall which I caused to 
be erected along your garden bound- 
ary ?’ 

“« Proved exceedingly useful for 
training fruit-trees.’ 

“¢ And the valet to whom you were 
so much attached, and whom I bribed 
away from service by heavy gold ?’ 

“* He was beginning to grow care- 

ss.’ 

“¢ And the discredit I contrived to 
throw on your reputation ?’ 

“*T had no objection to pass for a 
rake.’ 

“¢Tn short, all that I have done 
these last twenty years in order to 
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prove my hatred, do you mean to say 
that it has been done in vain ?’ 

“*¢T only saw therein the proof that 
you could not forget me.’ 

*¢ Tnsolent man !’ 

*¢ Adorable woman !’ 

“She had sprung towards him with 
face convulsed by passion, flaming 
eyes, and upraised hand ready to 
strike. He stood there impassible 
and smiling. She looked at him for 
an instant wildly, asking herself 
whether she were not victim of a 
nightmare—all that she had seen and 
heard since a quarter of an hour 
seemed too absurdly fantastic. But 
Roussel did not melt away like an 
apparition ; he stood his ground, and 
said with much self-possession— 

“ * My dear cousin, I think that you 
must now have exhausted your stock 
of bad words. Do not try to find 
any more in your reserve fund, for it 
would be useless. Pray understand 
that if I determined to face you, it 
was because I felt sure of myself. 
You will not succeed in putting me 
into a rage ; all the abuse in the world 
can have no effect on me. Therefore, 
give up the idea of provoking a 
scandal. You will have to resign 
yourself. I am here, and, as an illus- 
trious general has said, “ Here I shall 
remain.”’ 

“She saw herself defeated, and, 
emitting a dull cry, all her blood 
rushed violently to her head. It 
seemed to her that the room was re- 
volving around with extraordinary 
rapidity. She stretched out her arms 
in order to grasp for support, and 
heard her enemy exclaim— 

“« Ah well! An attack of conges- 
tion for a change !’ 

“ And then she fainted away. When 
she recovered consciousness she was 
half reclining on the sofa, the corsage 
of her dress unhooked, and Roussel, 
holding her hand, was bending anxi- 
ously over her. After the lapse of 
twenty years she found herself in 
precisely the same situation as on the 
evening of their former rupture.” 





These few extracts will give a 
sufficient idea of the light banter- 
ing tone in which the story is told, 
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and we will not forestall the read- 
er’s enjoyment by following up 
step by step the various phases 
which these two ancient lovers 
have to pass through before reach- 
ing the tardy conclusion that nature 
and fate had all along intended 
them for each other. 


Revived and gently refreshed by 
the perusal of a book which can 
neither cause depression nor ex- 
citement, we feel able to grapple 
with one of Monsieur Edouard 
Rod’s temarkable but profoundly 
gloomy studies of the human heart, 
In his latest work, ‘Les Roches 
Blanches,’! we find, indeed, all the 
grace of style, subtle analysis, and 
delicate workmanship which char- 
acterised this author’s former 
works, such as ‘ La Sacrifiée’ and 
‘La Vie Privée de Michel Teis- 
sier’; but, paradoxically enough, 
precisely the recognition of these 
qualities that formerly compelled 
our admiration brings with it a 
certain feeling of disillusionment 
on the present occasion. Is it in- 
deed possible, we ask ourselves re- 
gretfully, that a musician capable 
of executing such exquisite sym- 
phonies should have no other tones 
at his disposal but those plaintive 
minor notes, which, however thrill- 
ing when first heard, must neces- 
sarily weary the ear by incessant 
repetition? Can it be true that 
the great culinary artist who has 
delighted our palate by the skil- 
ful concoction of one fascinating 
dish should already have ex- 
hausted his menu? “ Toujours 
perdrix” is a dreary prospect, as 
even the most ardent admirer of 
that admirable bird must confess ; 
and although the pathetic charm 
of the “femme incomprise” is no 
doubt very great, it is yet possible 
to get an overdose of the fascinat- 
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ing creature. After reading two 
or three of Monsieur Rod’s novels 
in succession, one is almost tempted 
‘to wonder whether the race of 
young girls has completely died 
out of fiction; or if, in order to 
aspire to the position of heroine in 
a French novel, it has become a 
sine quad non for a woman to be 
married and miserable. 

It is needless to say that in this, 
as in all the author’s previous works, 
we make acquaintance only with 
most excellent and worthy people. 
The hero is noble and disinterested, 
the heroine pure and high-minded, 
and it is equally superfluous to add 
that these exceptionally perfect 
mortals meet with the wretched 
fate which, according to Monsieur 
Rod, would seem to be the obvious 
and inevitable reward of virtue 
here below. 

The charming and unhappy hero- 
ine of ‘Les Roches Blanches’ is a 
certain Antoinette Massod de Bus- 
seur, wife of the richest and most 
important man in a small Swiss 
country town. Antoinette, one of 
those frail sensitive women com- 
posed entirely of feelings and 
nerves, has been incongruously 
mated to a coarse phlegmatic 
spouse, gifted with the obtuseness 
of a bullock, the serene self-conceit 
of a peacock, and the appetite of 
an ogre, so that when, after half-a- 
dozen years of wedded stagnation, 
she comes across her spiritual affin- 
ity in the person of the newly 
elected young Protestant parson, 
the result is almost a foregone 
conclusion. Henri Trembloz is the 
son of common peasants, having 
raised himself to his present posi- 
tion by his own intellectual gifts, 
and notably by a remarkable ora- 
torical talent. His old mother, 
who has accompanied him to his 
new home in the capacity of house- 
keeper, has, however, retained all 
her rustic instincts and habits, and, 
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although keenly alive as to the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the dignity 
of her son’s position, declines to 
relinquish such congenial occupa- 
tions as cooking and scrubbing in 
order to acquire fine-lady habits. 
Her portrait, touched off in a few 
words, puts her vividly before the 
reader’s eye :— 


“Henri was vaguely asking himself 
in what manner their common life 
would develop when his mother re- 
turned, carrying a loaf of bread and 
some parcels. The fatigues of the 
laborious morning had not oppressed 
her. He, Trembloz, felt heavy headed 
and weary limbed, from having got up 
too early, from having worked his 
muscles during his march alongside 
of the luggage-cart, whose rattlin 
sound along the road still reverberate 
in his brain. The old peasant-woman, 
on the contrary, despite her sixty-five 
years, was brisk, ready for action, a 
trifle harsh, it is true, but merely 
because such was her natural disposi- 
tion,—for no other reason. Short, 
square-shouldered, of masculine build, 
with sinewy hands, and locks of black 
ungrizzled hair framing in her face, 
tanned by many alternations of sun- 
shine, wind, and rain, she evoked the 
idea of a little oak-tree with twisted 
trunk, whose tenacious roots, firm and 
deep, spread out to fret the neigh- 
bouring trees. 

“She instantly began to complain 
of the baker, who assuredly cheated 
by giving short weight ; of the butch- 
er, into whose shop she had looked 
in passing just to inquire the prices, 
and whose meat seemed to be tough ; 
of the grocer, with whose shopboy she 
had already contrived to pick a quar- 
rel. She got excited as she described 
the episode— 

“<They think to treat me as they 
choose, because I am a simple peasant 
woman !’ she said; ‘that is because 
they don’t understand with whom 
they have to deal. But they shall 


see —they shall see, soon enough ! 
Oh, they shall see !’ 

“With a threatening gesture she 
shook her hard head, whose sharp 
features seemed to cut around her 
like a knife-blade. 


Trembloz listened 
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to her silently, with newly aroused 
uneasiness in his eyes, recognising the 
formidable character which he so well 
knew, and afraid of the hostilities 
which already were threatening. 

““T told them that I was the 
mother of the new pastor, she con- 
tinued, ‘then they became a little 
more polite. You understand it is 
here a question of not allowing our- 
selves to be sat upon. It is not the 
same as at La Vallée, where you were 
only temporarily, and where the re- 
= had you in his pocket, as I have 

eard. Here, my boy, you are set- 
tling down for long. We must make 
ourselves respected. Ay, ay, even 
though we are only peasants. And 
everything depends on the first day. 
You know the proverb —As you make 
your bed so you sleep.’ 

“ While speaking, she bustled about, 
so that their dinner was soon ready— 
a meal devoid of pretension ; plates 
and glasses placed on the bare table 
without any attempt at arrangement 
or comfort.” 


But scarcely has the hungry and 
exhausted young pastor satisfied 
the cravings of nature than his 
energetic mother forces him nolens 
volens into his best clothes, and 
sends him off to pay his respects 
to the chief notabilities of the little 
town of Bielle, where some fifteen 
years previously, as a barefooted 
urchin, Henri had come in from 
the country to frequent the public 
schools. 

At first coldly and somewhat 
suspiciously received by his con- 
gregation, Trembloz achieves a 
triumph by his eloquence in the 
pulpit; and the first sermon he 
preaches in church not only wins 
for him by storm the respect and 
sympathies of the people, but like- 
wise the heart of Antoinette de 
Massod :— 


“As he closed the large Bible 
people remarked that he had no 
papers beside him, and instantly some 
new remarks were exchanged— 

“* He has not got any notes.’ ... 
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“He knows it by heart.’ ... 
“¢Ts he going to improvise?’ . . . 
““Oh! oh!’ 

“He began to speak, very slowly 
at first, as though he were seeking 
his words, in a feeble voice, without 
gesticulation ; then by degrees his 
voice grew firmer, more sonorous, 
filling the vault of the old temple, 
while his ample gestures strength- 
ened the meaning of his phrases, mak- 
ing him appear transfigured, as in 
those days when tongues of fire 
rained down on the apostles. Once 
more the mysterious power of the 
living word performed its miracle, 
All that just now had been humble, 
paltry, pitiable about this poor pastor 
was effaced in a sort of illumination. 
He ceased to be a timid peasant, 
timorous and bewildered ; he was the 
minister of God. He appeared to 
have grown beautiful, with that 
divine and pathetic beauty that we 
see on Rembrandt’s figure of Christ 
standing in the midst of the Temple 
desecrators, with a beauty which sud- 
denly achieved for him the conquest 
of all hearts. Whispering had ceased 
—no one moved ; panting, stupefied, 

etrified, they followed or tried to fol- 
ow the orator’s high flight of thought, 
through the current of noble phrases 
and crystallised metaphors. The men 
exchanged approving glances, en- 
deavouring, however, to retain a rem- 
nant of free judgment. Quartier, the 
syndic, who, contrary to his habit, 
had not fallen asleep, remained gap- 
ing, his open mouth resembling a 
large hole in his big red face, the 
gigantic stomach vibrating in front of 
him; Doctor Mathorel had at the 
outset thrown a triumphant glance 
around, which clearly said, ‘Was I 
not right, you pack of idiots?’ But 
now, hypnotised like the others, he 
bent forward as though to quaff the 
flow of holy words from the living 
stream ; M. Pidoux, having taken off 
his gold-rimmed spectacles, held them 
absently in his hand, forgetting that 
without them he could see nothing ; 
M. Sorder, with head thrown back 
and moving lips, had half closed his 
eyes ; Tiercet, the notary, fixed and 
motionless, might have passed for 
some gaunt wooden figure of Gothic 
sculpture, forgotten there by time, 
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without the two large tears that 
coursed down his withered cheeks. 
As to the women, more passively sub- 
missive to the gift of eloquence, they 
struck ecstatic attitudes, using their 
handkerchiefs to choke down their 
sobs, or betimes strangling a sort of 
suppressed wail which reverberated 
through the vaulted aisles. Madame 
Massod de Busseur, with blanched 
face, seemed to be near a fainting 
%... 
“ Alone the pastor’s mother re- 
mained outside this enthusiasm, which 
she recognised without being drawn 
into it; her small piercing eyes kept 
running in all directions, questioning 
all faces, and not missing a single 
detail of this triumph. 

“Tndifferent, however, to the im- 
mense effect he was producing, Trem- 
bloz went on without faltering, with- 
out weakness, as though carried along 
by an invisible force, perhaps not 
even conscious that he surpassed him- 
self and touched the summit of elo- 
quence—for this oration, long dreamt 
of, was in reality but the echo of his 
whole interior life.” 


The immediate result of this 
brilliant sermon is an invitation 
to dinner from the important and 
consequential M. Massod de Bus- 
seur, on which occasion Trembloz 
and Antoinette make the troubling 
discovery that they have understood 
each other from the first glance. 
Their intimacy grows apace, at 
first without any consciousness of 
wrong-doing or foreboding of evil, 
and once or twice they meet by 
accident in a little copse adjoining 
M. Massod’s garden, marked by a 
couple of rocks of fantastic outline. 
Some one relates to Trembloz the 
legend of these two stones, known 
in the country by the name of 
“Les roches blanches,” and which 
are supposed to be the petrified 
forms of two faithful lovers who, 
many hundred years ago, had 
lived and loved unhappily. Di- 
vided on earth, they had each 
sought consolation in religion, the 
knight turning Trappist in a mon- 
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astery whose ruins are still shown 
at the foot of the Jura, while the 
lady took the veil in an adjacent 
convent. Apparently, however, 
these respective retreats had been 
imprudently selected as regarded 
their mutual vicinity, or else 
monastic rule in those days must 
have been sadly lax, for the ci- 
devant knight and his lady-love 
used to meet every night at the 
self-same spot to which Trembloz 
and Antoinette are now irresistibly 
drawn. The two medieval lovers 
fight bravely against their growing 
passion, which as yet has been un- 
tainted by any actual wrong- 
doing, and on the evening when 
for the first time their lips had met 
unawares, they registered a solemn 
vow never again to come hither, in 
order to keep themselves pure from 
the crime which seems inevitable. 
But scarcely have the words of 
eternal farewell been spoken be- 
tween them than a torpid sen- 
sation begins to creep over their 
limbs. The soil which had wit- 
nessed their love-making keeps 
them back against their will, and 
some mysterious terrestrial influ- 
ence binds them to each other for 
evermore. In their heroic struggle 
against love humanity was dead 
within them :— 


“¢Their souls had conquered but 
had perished in the struggle, and 
there remained of them now but two 
stones, insensible for evermore. The 
White Rocks. . . . Is it not a pretty 
legend ?’ 

“Deadly pale, 
mured— 

““* Very pretty.’ 

“* And full of signification, went 
on MrLeen. ‘Do you not find it so? 
Just think ! Supposing they had sur- 
rendered to their guilty passion, what 
would have happened? They would 
have been eternally damned, I suppose. 
Subjected to some of those fearful tor- 
tures invented by medieval imagina- 
tion ; plunged, for instance, in the 
terrible whirlpool by which the lovers 
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of Rimini are carried off. But then 
they would not have been changed 
into stones. And which of the two 
fates would have been better?’” 


This legend is but an allegory 
to foreshadow the fate of the two 
modern lovers, who, like their 
prototypes, resolve to meet no 
more as soon as they have recog- 
nised the danger in which they 
stand. Scandal has already be- 
gun to make free with their names, 
and called to account by her in- 
censed husband, Antoinette con- 
fesses the truth. Yes, she loves 
Trembloz, but has had no idea of 
breaking her marriage- vow, and 
she weakly and submissively ac- 
cepts the sentence which compels 
her to leave Bielle for a few 
months in order to give people 
time to forget the story. Ex- 
hausted by the mental struggle 
she has gone through, Antoinette 
feels powerless, paralysed and al- 
most indifferent as to the future. 
And Henri, too, is conscious of a 
like moral depression. His heart is 
bruised, his head empty, his limbs 
feel torpid and heavy, as though 
in truth the transformation of the 
White Rocks was going to be re- 
peated for him. Vainly he tries 
to comfort himself by the reflec- 
tion that he and Antoinette have 
done their duty; but the conscious- 
ness of innocence fails to bring 
consolation to his soul :— 


“Where was then that interior joy 
held out by certain oracles on the 
reward of sacrifice? He would have 
sought it in vain in his poor tortured 
heart ; the struggle had been too vio- 
lent ; the triumph too much resem- 
bling certain victories without sequel, 
which exhaust the conqueror, leav- 
ing him weaker than his enemy. 
As he thus raked up his grief, seeking 
to discover in it the expected ray of 
consolation—from the depth of his 
soul there sprang up, as though to 
deride his misery, the mocking visions 
of eschewed crime, brilliant visions 
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which served to extinguish the con- 
sciousness of their self-chosen irre- 
vocable lot, stretching out before him 
empty and hopeless amidst desert 
horizons, like those which swallow up 
perishing caravans. 

“He murmured— 

“¢ Later on, God will send me peace.’ 

“But his lips alone pronounced 
these words, for in his heart there 
continued to echo the fatal sentence— 

«“¢. , . They would not have been 
changed into stone!’ 

“And dimly, without seeking to 
formulate the uncertain idea which 
was beginning to outline itself in his 
bruised head, he seemed to realise the 
fate of those men who have too much 
soul to ignore love, too much virtue 
to abandon themselves to it in 
thoughtless joy—who, whether falling 
or resisting, are equally doomed to 
suffering. The light they carry with- 
in them must perforce either consume 
them or else be extinguished, and if 
they do not become the guilty victims 
of their heart, it is only because that 
heart is destined to turn to stone.” 


This concluding paragraph, so 
essentially characteristic of Mon- 
sieur Rod’s method, would by itself 
suffice to identify him, even with- 
out any previous knowledge of the 
work, for it is invariably his system 
thus to sum up the underlying idea 
of his story in the form of a vague 
and undefined complaint against 
fate (or Providence ?), which, like 
a long-drawn wailing note con- 
cluding a dreamy melody, seems 
to reverberate in the reader’s ear 
even after he has closed the book. 
This pretty trick (for it is no more 
than a trick) was both effective 
and impressive in Monsieur Rod’s 
earlier works ; but the expedient 
palls by repetition, and it is dis- 
tinctly disappointing to discover 
that the author has got but this 
one drop-scene in his possession. 
Yet more disappointing is it to 
perceive from perusal of several 
successive works that the delicately 
suggestive philosophy, which s0 
attracted us on former occasions, 
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in reality owes its origin to deep 
and incurable pessimism. That 
wrong-doing necessarily brings its 
own punishment, even upon the 
innocent descendants or relatives 
of the original perpetrator, was 
the maxim expounded in ‘La 
Sacrifiée’ and ‘La Vie Privée de 
Michel Teissier,’ but ‘Les Roches 
Blanches’ goes a step further, by 
proving that right-doing entails no 
reward whatsoever, and that con- 
sequently, according to Monsieur 
Rod, whatever we may do or leave 
undone in this world we are fatally 
doomed to misery in some shape or 
other. 

It is the critic’s precious and 
unquestionable prerogative to be 
captious, paradoxical, and un- 
reasonable ; so having just now 
fallen foul of Monsieur Rod be- 
cause of his being too invariably 
like himself, we now feel inclined 
to pick a quarrel with Monsieur 
Daudet for no better reason than 
for having in his latest work, 
‘La Petite Paroisse,’! attempted 
a totally new literary departure. 
To those who have revelled in 
the vivid character - painting and 
sparkling dialogue of ‘Le Nabob’ 
and ‘Numa Roumestan,’ who have 
been touched by the realistic pathos 
of little Jack’s history, or carried 
away by the irresistible drollery 
of ‘Port Tarascon’ and ‘Tartarin 
sur les Alpes,’ this morbid study 
of conjugal infidelity will appear 
singularly at variance with the 
gifted author’s peculiar vein of 
talent. It is essentially a theme 
@ la Bourget or & la Rod which 
M. Daudet has here elected to 
treat ; and throughout the book, 
despite the pleasure afforded by 
many admirable intermezzos and 
quaint flights of fancy, we are 
continually haunted by a sense 
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of uneasy dissatisfaction akin to 
what might be produced by the 
sound of a flute as interpreted by 
lips hitherto used to contact with 
the more vigorous cornet-a-piston. 

“Jaloux n’a paix ne soir ne 
matinée” is the motto intended 
to give the keynote to the story, 
in which once more the old, old 
question is aired as to whether 
the erring wife is to be divorced, 
killed, or forgiven by the outraged 
spouse. Daudet elects the last 
and most Christian-like solution of 
the problem, and expends much 
ingenuity in attempting to prove 
that, when the frail woman has 
been purified by a suitable course 
of penance and suffering, she may 
hope to regain her husband’s affec- 
tion and esteem. The title of ‘La 
Petite Paroisse’ is taken from a 
little church erected by Napoleon 
Merivet, an eccentric philanthrop- 
ist, in memory of his deceased 
wife, who had sinned and been 
forgiven ; and he has built it with 
the benevolent intention of teach- 
ing other equally unlucky spouses 
to draw consolation from the same 
source as himself. As might, how- 
ever, be expected, few men are 
sufficiently sublime to appreciate 
the founder’s pious intentions, and 
the deceived husbands of the neigh- 
bourhood have hitherto preferred 
to wipe out their dishonour in the 
old-fashioned barbarous style. The 
little church has been mockingly 
dubbed “La Paroisse du bon cocu ” 
by the local wits, who mockingly 
affirm that its dimensions would 
be all too small to contain the 
large congregation of those whom 
conjugal misfortunes would entitle 
to a seat within its hallowed 
precincts. 

Richard Fenigan—hero of the 
present tale—does not seem to be 
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a likely candidate for this sort of 
religious consolation; and when 
there comes upon him like a 
thunderbolt the news that Lydie 
his wife has eloped with Prince 
Charlexis, son of his aristocratic 
neighbour the Duc d’Olmiitz, his 
first instinctive thoughts are all of 
murder and revenge, and he has 
only an incredulous smile for old 
Napoleon Merivet when the latter 
prophesies to the younger man that 
he too one day will alter his way 
of thinking, and come to recognise 
that peace can only be restored by 
patience and forgiveness, but never 
by violence and bloodshed. 


“ ¢ There are unpardonable injuries,’ 
growled Richard between his teeth. 
‘The outraged man strikes and re- 
venges himself. In this question I 
side with Shakespeare against the 
Gospel.’ 

“*Ah, yes! Shakespeare! Othello! 
I read that in order to study the ques- 
tion when I myself was attacked by 
the same disease; but he understands 
nothing about it, your Shakespeare. 
His Othello is not a jealous man, but 
simply a negro; tropical blood, brutal 
and passionate—that is all. The true 
mark of jealousy when it attacks a 
being is to render fierce the weakest, 
abruptly to initiate the most innocent 
to all possible vices, to bestow upon 
virgins and angels a diabolical fer- 
tility of imagination and familiarity 
with all the catch-words of debauch. 
In order to make Othello true he 
would require, when attacked by 
jealousy, to be possessed by the per- 
verse and envious soul of Iago, who 
is the real jealous man of the play. 
The stroke of genius here is to have 
made of him a mulatto, to have handi- 
capped him with an inferiority of 
race tantamount to ugliness or de- 
formity.’” 


And on another page, where Na- 
poleon relates how, when having 
pursued his wife and her lover with 
the intention of cutting their guilty 
throats, unsuspected he enters the 
hotel bedroom where she is plunged 
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in slumber, the author takes the 
opportunity of firing another shot, 
this time addressed against his 
illustrious colleague the late Alex- 
andre Dumas :— 


“*Then, yes —I thought I was 
about to strangle her in order to take 
her away from that man; but as I 
bent over her, wholly possessed by 
this ferocious desire, she was shaken 
by one of those long half-sobs like a 
child that has fallen asleep, scolded 
and unhappy. I then saw that her 
eyes were red, the lids swollen with 
tears, and a great pity took hold of 
me ; all my rage melted away before 
so much weakness and irresponsibility, 
Ah! it is all very well for him that 
other one, grand manufacturer of 
phrases, when, with a sweeping the- 
atrical gesture, he says to us, ‘ Kill 
her !’ and, moreover, one would need 
to have the instinct of murder, a 
cowardly soul, and the hands of an 
executioner. . . . I regained the door 
without turning round ; an hour later 
I had left the place.’” 


Very good is likewise the adroit 
blow dealt against the morbid and 
demoralising influence of Russian 
literature, towards the end of the 
book, although such sentiments 
placed in the mouth of a simple 
country priest lack all semblance 
of probability. The Abbé Cérés, 
when asked to define the reason 
of his antipathy to Dostojewsky, 
replies :— 


“*T owe him a grudge for having 
brought the Russian pity into fashion.’ 

“The Russian pity? What do you 
mean by that, my dear Abbé ?’ 

“¢T mean that unjust and one-sided 
pity, only applied to rogues and trulls, 
which seeks to move us exclusively 
with regard to the hardships of penal 
settlements and other evil places, as 
though misfortune were only touching 
in combination with crime and degra- 
dation—that is what I call the Russian 
pity. We have all known plenty hon- 
est women, wives of labourers, wear- 
ing themselves out in care for their 
children and household, silently en- 
during blows and privations; and 
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when Dostojewsky throws his Rodion 
at the feet of an outcast girl who, in 
his eyes, symbolises all human misery, 
I find that he dishonours misfortune 
and calumniates humanity.’” 


In Prince Charlexis, the com- 
panion of Lydia's flight, Daudet 
has given us a carefully drawn 
study of precocious perversity, 
which for the honour of humanity 
we would fain believe to be over- 
coloured. The portrait of the 
youthful Lovelace fin de siecle has 
often been drawn before, but surely 
never with such pitiless scorn and 
uncompromising realism as in the 
present case? Scarcely eighteen 
years old, Prince Charlexis (ac- 
cording to the author’s own words) 
already combines the experiences 
of a renegade priest and of a super- 
annuated danseuse. With a com- 
plexion like milk and roses, his 
soul is already black and wrinkled 
as that of the oldest debauchee ; 
and ere a suspicion of down has 
had time to overshadow his baby 
lips, he has exhausted every sensa- 
tion which dissipation can produce, 
His victims can be reckoned by 
scores, and he registers them as 
coldly and methodically as a prac- 
tised sportsman sums up his bag of 
game. 

This is how Prince Charlexis, 
writing to an intimate friend, de- 
scribes his latest caprice :— 


“Scarcely thirty years of age, long- 
cut clear eyes constantly lowered, and 
which when raised illumine her face 
with pearly reflections ; an air of re- 
serve ; large white musical hands en- 
cased in old-fashioned mittens. No 
children ; a husband who adores her ; 
and the whole country’s esteem. I 
only required to write to her ‘Come,’ 
and she answered ‘I fly!’ and there 
she is abandoning all, household, 
home, family, in order to embark 
with a companion as youthful and as 
unsteady as your friend. Am TI not 
right in saying that women are queer 


birds ?” 
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In these confidential letters to 
an intimate friend, which take up 
a large portion of the book, the 
youthful monster, while keeping 
us aw courant of his various love- 
intrigues, likewise takes the oppor- 
tunity of exhaustively airing his 
views upon men and morals. Al- 
though we deem it highly improb- 
able that a young man such as the 
one here described should take the 
trouble thus to fix in writing all 
the workings of his black little 
soul, we will not cavil at this 
rather barefaced literary stratagem, 
since it furnishes opportunity for 
interpolating many shrewd reflec- 
tions and touches of semi-fantas- 
tical worldly wisdom in which we 
gladly recognise the Daudet of old, 
as for instance the following, where 
the Prince writes from amid the 
military circle into which he is 
thrown for a time during his ser- 
vice as volunteer :— 


“T ask myself whether all these 
gentlemen who are so eminently 
effective for purposes of escort and 
parade be really warriors, and how 
they would comport themselves on a 
battle-field? Brave—parbleu! Every 
Frenchman is brave when he feels 
himself looked at. But determined, 
capable under fire of lucid and spon- 
taneous action? That remains to be 
seen. One needs to have faced death 
in order to be able to answer for one’s 
presence of mind assailed by time and 
circumstances.” 


Here is another passage drawn 
from the same correspondence :— 


“T here enclose a dual - coloured 
chalk sketch which Borski, the forger 
of the 50th Dragoons, had begun of 
my most precious countenance. As 
you can see, the likeness was already 
striking. Only, by that law of sub- 
jectiveness which we discussed one 
day, and by reason of which my fat 
tailor, despite all my remonstrances, 
persists in furnishing his customers 
with bulging waistcoats, this pas- 
sionate Borski has put into my eyes 
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something of the fanatical ardour of 
his own, thereby changing my whole 
expression. I saw this unfortunate 
youth again, in the barrack-yard the 
morning when he had to pass down 
the parade after his condemnation to 
‘penal servitude. This sinister and 
theatrical ceremony of degradation 
beneath a rainy sky, in this square 
enclosure of black walls, dripping men 
and horses, seemed to make but small 
impression on him. When he passed 
near me, his tunic thrown across the 
shoulder, with head erect, I was 
struck by the far-off expression of 
his glance and thoughts. One felt 
him to be thousands of miles removed 
from all prisons, smiling ecstatically 
at the woman for whose sake he had 
become a criminal. It is this self- 
same flame which most erroneously he 
has bestowed on me. 

“Ah no! There are no flames in 
the eyes of our present generation, are 
there? We do not burn for love any 
more than for the fatherland. And 
whose fault is it? You, my philoso- 
pher, querist, and bookworm—it is 
in the fogs of German metaphysics 
that you have drowned your imagina- 
tion, your warmth, and your sun- 
beams ; you accuse the books of hav- 
ing prematurely enlightened and 
withered you. But then we others, 
the narrow-minded and frivolous ones 
who do not read or study, at that 
rate we should have preserved intact 
the hearth of loyal belief, whereas it 
is just the reverse. Probably those 
heavy volumes which have brought 
you disenchantment do not require 
to be opened in order to be known ; 
the despairing ideas which they con- 
tain, so to say, in the germ, have taken 
form and dispersed, and we inhale 
them with each breath of air and 
life ; we absorb them with every pore. 
Whenever, for my benefit, you bose 
quoted one of the beautiful heart- 
rending axioms of your philosophers, 
I have said to myself, ‘But I know 
that already.’ Therein lies one of those 
inexplicable phenomena which, with- 
out our being able to grasp the system 
of propagation, transmit the news of 
any great event from one end of the 
desert to the other. That is why we 
all, without exception, ignorants like 

myself or wiseacres like you, we are 
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equally tainted by satiety and ex- 
haustion, vanquished before the bat- 
tle, moral anarchists in whom the 
courage of action is wanting.” 


As might be expected, Lydie is 
quickly abandoned by her youth- 
ful seducer, whose doting parents 
carefully shield him from the 
husband’s vengeance by sending 
him to rejoin his regiment; and 
Richard, now that his wife is de- 
serted and unhappy, undergoes a 
revulsion of feeling that is virtu- 
ally the first step towards the 
sanctuary of ‘La Petite Paroisse.’ 
If Lydie has inflicted on him the 
greatest injury which woman can 
do to man, he argues, were there 
not extenuating circumstances 
which go far to redeeming her 
fault? A tyrannical and narrow- 
minded mother-in-law, a dull coun- 
try life, which the timid and mon- 
otonous devotion of a blind un- 
suspecting husband had proved 
unable to relieve. Had Lydie 
been happy she would have re- 
mained virtuous, and her diver- 
gence from the right path had 
been solely brought about by cir- 
cumstances which might have been 
avoided by the persons whose duty 
it manifestly was to keep guard 
over her happiness. In a violent 
and powerful scene with his mother, 
Richard gives vent to these senti- 
ments :— 


“<Take care, ma mére/’ he cries 
out at last, goaded to passion by her 
bitter taunts. 

“He seized hold of her wrists, 
turned her violently towards him, 
and placing his convulsed features 
quite close to the old woman’s face, 
that was so like his own, he thus dis- 
burdened himself— 

“ «The torment of my life it is you— 
you, do you hear, not she? Since my 
childhood, which you imprisoned in a 
sick-room, depriving it of air and of 
movement, your selfish love has pre- 
vented me from developing, from 
becoming a man. In order to keep 
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me near you, you have tyrannised me 
as formerly you tyrannised my father ; 
ou have flattered my indolence and 
my vices, you have shut off from me 
every career. In order to keep me 
single, that there might not be an- 
other influence but your own, you 
would have pushed me to debauch. 
... Yes! As if I had not clearly 
seen it. . . . And that other poor 
creature whom you fetched from Lor- 
reint, short of throwing her into my 
arms, what have you not attempted 
in order that she should become mine 
illegally, and only illegally, seeing 
that her husband is still alive, and 
that our Church does not acknowledge 
the divorce, rather than see back here 
the one whom your despotism has ban- 
ished, and of whom you have always 
been jealous? Ah! your religion is 
an admirable one indeed ; your con- 
science is governed by a fine sort of 
Pharisaism. But you will gain noth- 
ing, nothing. I love my wife, do you 
hear ?—I love and I forgive her, for I 
myself am guilty of not having de- 
fended her from you, from your 
cruelty. Weep!—yes, weep! She 
is weeping still more bitterly—she 
who is abandoned, I know not where. 
Oh! But I will find her again. 
Rather than continue the existence I 
drag on here, far from her, face to 
face with you, I would stab myself 
with these shears. Here goes P 

“Richard, my child !’ 

“He would have snatched from 
her the heavy garden-scissors ; but, 
prompter and more skilful, she flung 
them away to the far end of the hot- 
house into a tangle of crushed flowers 
and broken plants.” 





Horror-struck at realising the 
harm she has unconsciously helped 
to do, Richard’s mother, after a 
sharp tussle with her pride, goes 
in search of her erring daughter- 
in-law, and brings her back to the 
home she had abandoned six 
months previously. This occurs 
about the middle of the book; but 
just when it seems that the recon- 
ciled couple have nothing more to 
do but to fall into each other’s 
arms, indefinable obstacles rise up 
to keep them apart :— 
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“ Lydie, when he entered the room, 
was standing before the window, 
which looked out upon the snow-clad 
landscape. Against this white back- 
ground her figure detached itself, full 
and graceful, moulded in a pink wool- 
len gown; her lovely head, sharply 
defined against the light, was sur- 
rounded by a halo of fair fluffy rings, 
and her pearl-grey eyes were dark 
and clouded. He stopped, surprised 
at finding her young and beautiful as 
in his most passionate dream, and 
with, moreover, a new and unknown 
stamp of sensuous grace, acquired 
elsewhere, perhaps in the arms of 
another man: a pernicious perfume, 
which equally drew and repelled him, 
intoxicated him with love and with 
furious rage. 

“ Motionless, at two steps from her, 
it seemed to him that if he approached, 
if he but touched her, his fingers must 
inevitably close garrotingly round 
that dove-like throat in order to pun- 
ish it for those other caresses. At 
the same time a frightful burning 
pain below the heart made him realise 
that the old disease had reconquered 
him, and he was seized with profound 
despair in face of the impossibility of 
recommencing their life together, 
since in his wife’s very beauty lay the 
germ of the disease, and he felt that 
he must go mad with jealousy each 
time he looked at her; and all these 
sensations which traversed him, sud- 
den and violent, were summed up in 
a great longing to weep. He lowered 
his head, and in a muffled voice, with 
a trembling of the under lip, said, 
‘ Bonjour, Lydie.’ 

“That was all he could find for this 
longed-for moment.” 


For a long time it would seem 
as though Richard and Lydie were 
never to get beyond this formal 
bonjour; and even after Prince 
Charlexis has been removed from 
the scene in tragic fashion, his 
shadow still appears to stand be- 
tween them. Richard is suspected 
of having murdered the Prince, 
and Lydie herself believes her 
husband to have committed the 
deed. The real murderer, how- 
ever, presently discloses himself in 
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the person of an old gamekeeper, 
who in the dark had fired the shot, 
intended to avenge another wo- 
man’s honour. Richard, restored 
to liberty and love, resolves, after 
a final tussle with the demon of 
jealousy, to bury the past ; and the 
story, closing to the sound of church 
bells and the perfume of incense, 
gives us an edifying tableau of the 
reunited couple attending Sunday 
service at the Petite Paroisse. 

This too perfectly satisfactory 
conclusion cannot, however, satisfy 
any serious student of human na- 
ture ; for how is it possible to ac- 
cept the situation as final, or sup- 
pose that a man in whom the in- 
stinct of self-torture has been thus 
strongly developed should succeed 
in permanently keeping the green- 
eyed monster at bay ? 

Almost the self-same theme as 
that of ‘La Petite Paroisse’ has 
lately been treated by another 
French novelist of the realistic 
school, M. Paul Marguerite, who, 
in a story entitled ‘ La Tourmente,’ 
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gives us a study of far greater 
psychological veracity, pointing to 
the hopeless but inevitable conclu- 
sion that certain poisons can never 
more be repelled from blood once 
tainted, and that jealous love of 
the sort described can only be 
cured by the death of that love 
itself. 

It is, moreover, very evident that 
Daudet himself has been all along 
conscious of the weakness of his 
arguments, and that, feeling him- 
self incapable of supporting them 
unaided, he has here invoked the 
assistance of religion merely as a 
means toanend. But the pious at- 
mosphere, which he has been at such 
pains to create, lacks the stamp of 
reality ; it fails to carry conviction 
with it, and, despite the lavish em- 
ployment of organs, incense, church 
bells, and pious curdés, we close the 
book with more than a lurking 
suspicion that the god of ‘La Pe- 
tite Paroisse’ is but, after all, the 
Deus ex machind of an ingenious 
novelist. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GARDENER! 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


THERE was once, in the ages 
gone by, a gardener, of rare 
patience and discernment. He 
would go out into wild places, 
and stooping down, would detect 
some tiny plant of no moment 
to careless eyes, and would bring 
it home to his garden, and tend 
it with such loving care that it 
would gain in strength and beauty, 
surprising and gratifying him with 
its generous response to his tender 
fostering. 

People heard of his beautiful 
plants, and came to his garden. 

“Ah, you indeed have a rare 
plant here!” they would say, 
pointing to one of his treasures ; 
“that must be priceless in its 
worth.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered ; “it 
is just a wild flower, nothing more. 
There are thousands like it.” 

“But if we bring the wild 
flowers home, they die,” they an- 
swered. ‘“ How is that?” 

“T cannot tell,” he said; ‘‘unless 
it is that I care so much, and that 
I have put my very heart’s desire 
into the tending which I give them 
day after day, and week after 
week.” 

Now one day the gardener was 
in trouble: great sorrows had en- 
compassed him, and the bright light 
had faded from his life. It was 
nothing to him that his garden 
was beautiful, and that the fame 
of it had travelled first to one land 
and then another, and that many 
strangers sought to learn the secret 
of his subtle skill. All this was 
nothing to him. Heavy - hearted 
he went about his work, finding 


neither peace nor comfort, until 
one early morning, when he was 
wandering listlessly in the desert, 
weaving round his soul a network 
of sad thoughts, his eye chanced 
upon a tiny white flower. There 
was something in the whiteness of 
it which held him for the moment 
spellbound : it was as white as the 
surf of the fairy Pacific: as white 
as an untouched field of Alpine 
snow : as white as one’s ideal of a 
pure mind. 

He stooped down and deftly 
raised its roots, and forgetful of 
all his sorrows, hastened home 
with his fragile burden. 

But, alas! it was so fragile that 
at first he did not dare to hope 
that it would live. It drooped 
and drooped, and the gardener 
knew that he would lose his trea- 
sure. 

“Tf I could only have saved it,” 
he thought. ‘I have never cared 
for any flower so much as for this 
one.” 

Well, he saved it. And when 
at last it raised its head and smiled 
to his care, he felt a gladness un- 
speakable. 

“Little friend,” he whispered, 
“TJ found thee in an hour of sad- 
ness, and together with thee I 
found courage and consolation ; 
and therefore I name thee Friend- 
ship.” 

It grew up strong and beautiful, 
white as the surf of the fairy Pa- 
cific, white as an untouched field of 
Alpine snow, white as one’s ideal 
of a pure mind. 

Of all the plants which the gar- 
dener cherished, this one called 
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Friendship far outshone them all. 
Strangers could never pass it by 
without a tender word of praise, 
and without asking the name of 
this plant which looked so chaste 
and calmly beautiful; and when 
they had learnt its name, they all 
wanted it. The rich were willing 
to pay any price for it, and those 
who had not money, would fain 
have offered the best service of 
their lives, their brains, their 
hands. 

But the gardener smiled always 
and shook his head. 

“Nay,” he said, ‘I cannot sell 
it, neither for money nor fame nor 
anything which the world may 
hold. It is my very own—part 
of my own self. But go ye out 
into the wild places, and ye will 
see many such plants. There they 
are for every one to take or leave. 
Only have a care in the lifting of 
them, and in the nursing of them. 
They are very frail. Still, if you 
use every care you know, your 
little white flower, Friendship, 
will grow up strong, revealing to 
you all the time new beauties and 
fresh delights. At least, thus it 
has been with me.” 

Then, so runs the legend of the 
gardener, those who were eager 
enough to take the trouble, wan- 
dered into wild and lonely places 
and found the tiny white flower, 
as they thought. But they often 
gathered the wrong plant, and took 
it triumphantly to the gardener. 

** See here,” they said, ‘‘ we have 
had no trouble with this flower. 
From the very first it flourished 
and grew apace.” 

The gardener looked at it and 
smiled sadly. 

“So many have made that mis- 
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take,” he said. ‘This is not the 
plant Friendship, but merely its 
counterfeit, which after a time 
loses its whiteness, and then it 
could not deceive any one. 

But others who came to the 
gardener had indeed found the 
real Friendship, only they could 
not rear it. They brought their 
faded plants to him and pointed 
to them sorrowfully. 

‘¢ Mine did so well at first,” said 
one of the strangers. ‘I felt so 
confident of success.” 

‘Perhaps thou wert too confi- 
dent, and thus became negligent,” 
said the gardener, kindly. “If 
thou triest once more, remember 
that thou must never relax thy 
watchful care.” 

‘** Ah, how can I ever hope for 
success now?” said the stranger, 
sadly. ‘My heart is sore with 
disappointment.” 

“One never knows,” said the 
gardener, “and if thou shouldst 
ever tend another plant, hasten 
to tell me how it has fared with 
thee and it.” 

The gardener lived to know that 
many, taught by him, had learned 
tofind the fragile flower Friendship, 
and to rear it with success: some 
had failed once and twice and 
thrice and then succeeded, and 
others had failed altogether. But 
there were many who had divined 
his secret, and he was glad. For 
he knew how much the world 
would gain of whiteness. 

Then he died, and it is not 
known to whom he bequeathed his 
own beautiful plant. 


Maybe you have it; perchance 
I have it. It is surely amongst 
us somewhere. 
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THE BOOK OF ANNANDALE. 


Woo shall say how many of the 
vast battalions of books produced 
during that century of which the 
last sands are now running through 
the glass are destined to a per- 
manent place in English literature ? 
Sir William Fraser will be slow to 
suspect flattery in the verdict that 
assigns a durable one to the re- 
markable series of volumes which 
he has compiled during the last 
forty years. He has done for 
Scotland what other writers may 
come to do for other countries, 
but which nobody has done for 
them yet. Memoirs of isolated 
families have been published else- 
where, notably Mr De Fonblanque’s 
sumptuous history of the House 
of Percy; but Sir William has 
covered the whole ground of Scot- 
tish history in his series of feudal 
and chivalrous families, and has 
stored up such an amount of na- 
tional lore, local tradition, personal 
anecdote, and familiar and official 
correspondence, that it can hardly 
ever come to pass that later his- 
torians will fail to resort to his 
works as an inexhaustible source 
of information. References to 
“Fraser” in future histories will 
be as frequent as those to “ For- 
dun,” “ Hemingburgh,” or “ Hailes” 
in those of past years. 

Sir William’s latest volumes? 
have for their scene what was for 
centuries the cock-pit of the king- 
dom—the western Border and the 
Debateable Land, and, for their 
subject, one of the Border clans 
which figure foremost in the troub- 
led history of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In former 


memoirs he has dealt with the 
families of Douglas, of Maxwell, 
and of Scott; Mr Armstrong has 
already published one volume of 
‘The History of Liddesdale,’ which 
tells about the stormy fortunes of 
the Elliots, Armstrongs, Irvings, 
Bells, Nixons, Jardines, and other 
subordinate septs; and now the 
field is covered by the Annandale 
Book, with the story of the John- 
stones in all their branches. 

_A word may be spoken in pass- 
ing regret for the form in which, 
after many variations, this ancient 
name has come to be spelt, with a 
final excrescent ¢. It is true that 
there is ancient authority for it— 
such authority as may be claimed 
from the arbitrary practice of early 
scribes—for Gillebertus de Jonis- 
tune appears as a witness to a 
charter by William de Brus of 
Annandale between 1194 and 
1214. But in another charter by 
Robert de Brus (father of “the 
Competitor”) three or four years 
later, the name of the same wit- 
ness is given as Gilbertus de Jone- 
ston. All through the middle ages, 
and onwards to the close of the 
seventeenth century, the name ap- 
pearsin many variants—QJ onystoun, 
J ohnneston, J ohnstoun, J honstoun, 
Johnnstoun, &c.—according to the 
caprice of the writer, and com- 
paratively seldom with the final e. 
In a list of 414 persons for whom 
Sir John Johnstone became surety 
in 1586, most of them bearing his 
surname, there occurs only one 
example of “Jonstoune” — the 
knight’s own name appearing as 
Schir Johne Jonstoune. The dis- 
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advantage of fixing on a different 
orthography from that of other 
Scottish territorial names, such as 
Hopetoun, Houston, and Morton, 
is that the historical etymology 
is lost sight of. John, father of 
Gilbert de Joneston above referred 
to, received a grant of land early 
in the twelfth century from the 
first or second De Brus of Annan- 
dale. This land was in the heart 
of De Brus’s great lordship; and, 
just as “les sires de Bruis” de- 
rived their title, afterwards con- 
tracted into Bruce, from the lands 
of Bruis near Cherbourg, so this 
John called his new property 
“John’s toun,” became John de 
John’s toun, and his son succeeded 
him as Gilbert de Johnstoun. The 
transition from the territorial to 
the personal form of surname can 
be plainly traced in the documents 
of this family. In 1476 James 
III. writes officially “to oure 
louettis Schir Robert of Crech- 
toune [Crichton] of Sanquhar, 
knicht, Johne of Johnneston of 
that ilk,” &c.; but Johnstone 
grants a precept of sasine within 
a few weeks of the same date, 
calling himself ‘‘ Johannes Johnne- 
stoune de eodem.” 

It is more than two centuries 
after the foundation of the family 
in Annandale before its chiefs 
appear as taking any part in public 
affairs. The head of the house 
signed the Ragman Roll, like 
every other Scotsman of good 
degree (except one William le 
Waleis), but successive genera- 
tions can only be traced by their 
diligence in witnessing deeds, 
holding inquests, and discharging 
other duties of a country gentle- 
man, till in the year 1378, as 
Wyntoun records, one of them 
did good service on the Borders. 


“When at the wattyr of Sulway, 
Schyr Jhon of Jhonystown on a day 
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Of Inglis men wencust ! a gret dele. 
He bare hym at that tyme sa welle 
That he, and the lord of Gordowne, 
Had a sowerane gud renown 

Of ony that was of thar degre, 

For full thai war of gret bounte.” 


By this time the Johnstones were 
no longer vassals of the Bruce, 
Robert I.had conferred thelordship 
of Annandale on his nephew, Sir 
Thomas Randolph, as well as that 
of Man and the earldom of Moray. 
With Randolph’s only daughter, 
“‘ Black Agnes of Dunbar,” Annan- 
dale passed into the hands of 
Patrick, ninth Earl of Dunbar 
and March. But as the fourteenth 
century waned, all stars paled be- 
fore the dazzling constellation of 
Douglas, and in 1409 Archibald, 
fourth Earl of Douglas, became 
feudal superior of Annandale. 
Adam of Johnstone bore a part 
in the battle of Lochmabenstane 
on October 23, 1448, when young 
Percy and 6000 Englishmen were 
routed on the banks of the Sark. 
Sir William Fraser does not ex- 
plain the significance of the name 
Lochmaben Stane, which students 
of Border history not unnaturally 
connect with Lochmaben, a very 
different place. The Lochmaben 
Stone, constantly mentioned in 
early writings as a trysting-place, 
not only for Scottish troops in- 
tended to undertake or repel in- 
vasion, but also for business meet- 
ings between the English and 
Scottish wardens, will be found 
mentioned in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ 
(vol. iii, part 4, p. 152) as Clock- 
mabanstane, which reveals the true 
origin of the name as the Gaelic 
cloch Mabuinn, Mabon’s stone. It 
was formerly surrounded by a 
circle of large stones, and doubt- 
less marks the burial-place of some 
leader named Mabon. Dumfries- 
shire was once a Welsh-speaking 
district, being part of the territory 
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of the Strathclyde Britons. In 
modern Welsh mabon means “a 
young hero,” and is the endearing 
term applied by the Welsh miners 
to Mr William Abraham, M.P. for 
Rhondda Valley. There are three 
warriors of this name mentioned 
in the early Welsh poems, one of 
whom is stated in the ‘Book of 
Taliessin ’ (xviii.) to have made a 
raid on the district of Dumbarton 
in the end of the sixth or be- 
ginning of the seventh century, 
and to have perished afterwards at 


‘« A battle on this side of Llachar 
. on the fair portion of Reidol.” 


Llachar and Reidol seem to be 
identical with Lochar and Ruth- 
well, both within a few miles of 
the Lochmaben Stone, and it is 
probably from this hero that both 
the stone and the lake, twenty 
miles apart, take their names, 

But we must hark back to 
historic times. 

It is by no means easy to trace 
the fortunes of a house, not yet of 
the first magnitude, through the 
perplexing page of Scottish chron- 
icle. Thus, although “the lard of 
Jhonstounis twa sonnis” seized 
the king’s castle of Lochmaben in 
1454, James II. allowed them to 
keep it, and next year the John- 
stones are arrayed on the king’s 
side in the operations which finally 
crushed the House of Douglas. 
From this date the clan of John- 
stone constantly increased in im- 
portance, and during a century 
and a half may be traced the 
growth of their rivalry with the 
Maxwells of Nithsdale, which cul- 
minated in a tragic series of events 
at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

To understand the origin of this 
celebrated feud, it is necessary to 
remember the value attached to the 
wardenship of the West Marches. 
Not only did the possession of this 
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office designate the holder as the 
chief baron of the district, who 
happened to be at the same time 
reasonably loyal to the king, and 
invest him with the dignity and 
authority of a viceroy, but it also 
carried with it solid emolument 
derived from fines levied on evil- 
doers in the Warden courts. Now, 
chief among these evil-doers were 
the Armstrongs of the Debateable 
Land. There was bad blcod be- 
tween the Johnstones and the 
Armstrongs arising out of the 
slaughter, in 1527, of “ Mikill 
Sym Armistrang” by the laird of 
Johnstone and his men. But the 
Maxwells and the Armstrongs 
were ancient allies, and Lord 
Maxwell, who was then Warden, 
would not allow letters of out- 
lawry against the Armstrongs to 
run within his wardenry. He did 
more than this. The English 
Warden, Lord Dacre, ever watch- 
ful to foment discord between the 
Scottish Border clans, gleefully re- 
ported to Wolsey that “the Lord 
Maxwell caused the said Armi- 
stranges to make a roode upon the 
lard of Johnston, his oune sister 
son, who is at dedely fede with 
theim for the killing of Mikill 
Sym Armistrang ; where they killed 
thre of his friends, and the Lord 
Maxwell hymself laye in a bushe- 
ment to manteigne theim, pur- 
posely to have killed the saide 
lard of Johnston if he had pur- 
sued them.” 

In revenge Johnston promptly 
raided Maxwell’s lands of Drum- 
cow, burning everything before 
them and driving off cattle. The 
king exerted himself with some 
success to patch up this quarrel, 
and for a time Maxwell and John- 
stone were both on the side of 
law and order. Johnstone and 
Edward Maxwell, the Warden’s 
brother, set to work thief-catching, 
and in 1532 bagged a notorious 
offender known as George Scott 
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of the Bog. This ruffian was ac- 
cused of more than common out- 
rages, having not only robbed and 
murdered men, but burned their 
wives and children alive. He was 
taken to Edinburgh, where the 
king, to make an example of him, 
ordered him to be burned alive at 
the stake, “ quhilk deed,” observes 
a contemporary diarist, ‘ was neuer 
sene in this realme of befoir, nor 
will not be heirefter.” To which 
Amen! say we all; although, as 
will be seen, this was not the last 
example of similar barbarity. 

The good understanding between 
Johnstone and the Warden was 
snapped in 1534 by the slaughter 
of “ Rowe Armestrang, Red Dande 
son, by certain of the name of 
Johnstone.” Besides his official 
obligation to do justice on the 
murderers, Maxwell was deeply 
incensed at this outrage on a 
clan which had always been pro- 
tected by his people, especially as 
the deed was done close to his 
own house, “in Carlaverock mire.” 

In 1536 three Johnstones fought 
two Moffats and a man called 
Gyrie Panago in the presence of 
James V. The reason for this is 
not given, but it is probably the 
last instance on record of judicial 
ordeal by battle. The Johnstones 
won, though one of their number 
was killed, and only one of their 
opponents survived. Johnstone 
was in prison at Dunbarton for 
some offence not specified when 
the Scottish army was defeated at 
Solway Moss in 1542, but he was 
released immediately after, and 
made Warden in room of Lord 
Maxwell, who had been taken 
prisoner. 

Wharton, however, the English 
Warden, proved an overmatch for 
him. He sent forty light horse- 
men to burn the village of Wam- 
phray, which was well within view 
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of Johnstone’s castle of Lochwood, 
and placed 300 men in ambush 
“thinkynge that the lard John- 
stone wold come to the furst to 
vyew them, and so he dyd and 
persued them sharplye to their 
ambushe.” After a severe struggle 
the Warden was taken, though 
not till three spears had been 
broken on him and he had been 
wounded in the thigh. Upwards 
of 140 of his men were made pris- 
oners: “There was viij Scotis 
slayne and many hurte. There ar 
four Englishemen hurt, never one 
slayne nor taken.” 

The traveller, reclining at his 
ease in the Oaledonian express, 
may sigh, as he is whirled past 
the sloping pastures of Wamphray 
at sixty miles an hour, for the 
stir and glorious hazard of those 
old riding days; or, if he be of 
milder mood, may thank God 
that those times of rapine and 
ruin are past, and that the worst 
enemy the Border farmers now 
have to fear is foreign competition. 

Wharton employed all his arts 
to tempt his prisoner from his 
allegiance, and flattered himself he 
had succeeded. “TI trust yet,” he 
wrote to Somerset, “to cause 
thos Johnstons be with others a 
scourge to the Maxwellis and ther 
bandis.” But Johnstone himself 
gives a better account of his 
loyalty. In a petition to the Scot- 
tish Government for aid to pay 
his ransom he describes the rigours 
of his imprisonment successively 
in Carlisle, Lowther, Pontefract, 
Whartonhall, and Hartlie. He 
declared they “layit irnis! and 
fettaris vpoun and trubillit me 
thairwith, in sic maner that I 
behuvit to ly on my bak with all 
my clathis on my body alswell be 
day as nycht. . . . Intending to 
haif gottin me secretlie distroyit 
thai gaif me evill and unhailsum 
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metis and drinkis, and throu eting 
and drinking thairof I tuke havy 
seiknes, and lay therin be the 
space of six owkis! in parrell of my 
life ;” notwithstanding all which 
he refused to entertain the “ mis- 
chewose purpose proponit” to him 
by the English Warden ‘“towart 
the hurt and destructioun of this 
realme.” 

There is a pathos and flexibil- 
ity in this appeal, which would be 
greatly impaired by reduction into 
the rigid and monotonous ortho- 
graphy imposed by school boards. 
In fact, the spirit of the correspon- 
dence of this period evaporates as 
soon as it is rendered into mod- 
ern spelling. Here, for instance, 
is a delicious example, exceeding 
in picturesque variety even the 
writing of Johnstone of that ilk. 
It is a letter from Habbie Arm- 
strong and two others of his name, 
touching some horses of theirs 
which Johnstone had detained. 
He had refused redress, and now 
they claimed a reference to arbi- 
tration, in terms which offer a 
pleasing combination of formal 
respect and intimidation :— 


Most HONARABELL Scuir,— We haf 
ressawet yowr wrytten, the quhilk we 
thenk weray scherpe. And sayes that 
ye wyll nocht send na nagis to ws at 
thes pressent, bot that ye wyll do ws 
fordor desplesour qwhene tyme sall 
serwe, and that ye will gar? the best 
of Scotland kene that we ar trast 
brekearis ? and wntrowe* men. For 
ansour, ye may halld thay nagis® 
amang mekell mayr of owris at yowr 
plessour. And as to the knawlege of 
owr trowcht, we rak nowcht how 
mony honest men kene owr demenour 
towardes yow and yowres freyndis. 
It is well kennet to all the hell contre ® 
that we ware halldyng na trast brek- 
eris to na man, and gyf we haf bene 
gown at your maisterschip, we ar the 
mayr to blame. And gyf that kan 
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be tryet, thane ye mycht have wsset 
ws to the regwll,’ and nocht withowt 
caws dessarwet ® haf wsset ws as ye 
haf downe. Nochtwithstanding, we 
ar content with hony thing ye wyll 
do to ws. Yowr maisterschip sall haf 
mayr nor mossour® of ws as resone 
is ye haf. For gyf ye ples to pont 
ane tryst and do mossour and tak 
mossour, we wyll reffer owr cawsses 
in to the handis of viij Jhonstonis to 
mak mendes batht to yowr honor and 
plesour gyf we haf offendit, geyf we 
may haf the lyk of yowr maisterschip 
and yowr freyndis, the quhilkis viij 
Jhonestons ye sall resaf in bell, !° that 
is to say—Jhone Jhonston in Mellyn- 
schaw, Robyne Jhonstone in Newton, 
the lard of Newby, the lard of EIll- 
scheles, Wyll of Bromell, Jame of 
Bromell, Androw Lokarby, Wyll of 
Myrehed, Mathos Wy]ll, Syme of Car- 
terton. Schir, ther ar freyndis and 
sarwandis !! to your maisterschip, and 
we wyll reffer owr cawsses in ther 
men handis, and quhat thay ordane 
ws to do to yowr maisterschip, or 
hony freynd ye heff, accordyng to 
mossor, that we wyll do to, qwhy, 
that we may haf the lyk of yowr 
maisterschip and yowr freyndis. Ser- 
tefyeng yowr maisterschip gyf that ye 
reffws to do thes we kan do na les 
nor men owr cawsses to honest men 
how we ar handellet be yow, and 
yowr maisterschip and yowr freyndis. 
Thes awayttand vpone yowr ansour 
we byd yow fayrwell. Of Morton 
thes thred of May. Yowris gyf ye 
byd of ws, 

Axnsy ARMESTRANG, 

CrysTE ARMESTRANG. 

Wy.tim ARMESTRANG, 
To the rycht honarable the 

Lard Jhonston. 


Johnstone regained his liberty 
in 1550, to find the wardenship 
once more in the custody of the 
Maxwells. It will be admitted 
that this was an exasperating bit 
of bad luck, and little calculated 
to promote friendly relations be- 
tween the rival houses. 

In 1566 Warden Maxwell caused 
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a thief of the Johnstone clan to be 
burnt to death at the cross of Dum- 
fries. But it would be wearisome 
to follow all the steps in a feud 
that had now become hereditary. 
The system was to blame more than 
the individuals. What could be ex- 
pected of a policy which instructed 
the Warden and his subordinates 
to exact security from turbulent 
persons, failing which he was to 
“burne thame [i.e., their houses 
and lands] and put thame and hald 
them furth of the cuntre.” The 
original evil was not much worse 
than the remedy, and the govern- 
ment of those districts of Scotland 
most remote from the capital was 
not greatly different in method 
and result from Turkish rule in 
Armenia at the present day. 

Sir John Johnstone of that ilk 
(1567-1587) proved a good chief- 
tain to his clan, and seems to have 
honestly exerted himself to improve 
the state of matters in the south- 
west. Local quarrels were lulled 
before the greater issues entailed 
by the escape of Queen Mary from 
Lochleven, and both Johnstones 
and Maxwells, who had taken arms 
for the queen, were quelled by the 
appearance, after the battle of 
Langside, of the Regent Murray 
in Dumfriesshire at the head of a 
strong force. 

But in 1574, Lord Maxwell, the 
Warden, having had occasion to 
punish some evil-doers of the John- 
stone clan, the feud broke out again, 
The Scottish Government was so 
enfeebled at this time by intestine 
discord that it could only maintain 
its authority among the unruly 
barons by pitting them against 
each other. Accordingly many 
changes took place in the war- 
denship of the West Marches. 
Maxwell was dismissed in 1577, 
reinstated, again dismissed and 
imprisoned in 1579. He was soon 
liberated, but found Johnstone in- 
stalled in the wardenship. But 
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with the disgrace of the ex-Regent 
Morton, Johnstone lost a powerful 
friend. In 1581 he was accused 
of laxity in discharge of his office, 
and Lord Maxwell was once more 
appointed in his place, only to be 
displaced once more in favour of 
Johnstone after the Raid of Ruth- 
ven in 1582. 

Arran came into power in 1583, 
and the star of Johnstone con- 
tinued in the ascendant. Max- 
well was powerless at Court in 
presence of the new favourite, but 
he had all the more leisure to de- 
vote to local matters, chief among 
which was the destruction of his 
rival’s property and slaughter of 
his tenants. In 1585 he was pro- 
claimed a rebel, and summoned to 
surrender his lands and castles into 
the king’s hands. His reply to 
this was a midnight attack on 
Lochwood, the chief house of the 
Johnstone, which he plundered and 
burnt to the ground, in order, as he 
said, “to give the Lady Johnstone 
light to set her hood.” Johnstone, 
as Warden, received a special com- 
mission of fire and sword against 
the Maxwells, and the Convention 
of Estates voted £20,000 for an 
expedition against them. 

It was a terrible time of burning 
and slaughtering in Annandale and 
Nithsdale, such as one can hardly 
realise in travelling to-day through 
these peaceful scenes. The powers 
arrayed against Lord Maxwell 
seemed enough to crush even that 
powerful chief. But not so. Sir 
John Johnstone, the Warden, was 
taken prisoner in a skirmish near 
Tinwald, and the return of the 
banished lords, Gowrie, Angus, 
and Mar, so altered affairs at 
headquarters that he did not re- 
gain his liberty till an Act of 
oblivion had been passed in his 
captor’s favour. Calderwood, Sir 
Walter Scott, and other writers 
have alleged that Johnstone died 
of chagrin shortly after his release, 
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but in fact he lived two years 
longer, engaged in fierce hostility 
with Maxwell, to whom the war- 
denship had once more been re- 
stored in 1586. 

About this time the bitterness 
of clan warfare began to be intensi- 
fied by a new element—the rivalry 
of the Reformed religion with that 
of Rome. Lord Maxwell (Earl 
of Morton as he now was) was a 
staunch Catholic, and became en- 
gaged in intrigues with the Span- 
ish Court for the furtherance of 
the invasion of Britain. Sir James 
Johnstone, who had succeeded in 
1587 as head of his clan, married 
the daughter of John Maxwell, 
Lord Herries, then Warden of the 
West Marches. It was hoped that 
this alliance would put an end to 
the blood-feud, but it turned out 
to be but the prelude to fresh 
hostilities. 

In 1593 Lord Maxwell having 
been again appointed Warden, one 
of the first duties he had to per- 
form was to execute justice on 
the Johnstones of Wamphray for 
a raid on the Crichtons of San- 
quhar. The “lads o’ Wamphray,” 
ever an unruly set, this time ex- 
ceeded all reasonable limits of atro- 
city. Their own leader, William 
Johnstone, fell into the hands of 
the Crichtons, and was promptly 
hanged, but the Johnstones in re- 
venge slew fifteen of the Crichton 
tenantry. The bereaved widows 
and sisters were sent as a deputa- 
tion to the king and Council, and 
marched in procession through the 
streets of Edinburgh, with the 
bloody shirts of the slain displayed 
before them. Great popular indig- 
nation was aroused, and it was felt 
that vigorous measures were neces- 
sary to satisfy public opinion. 

Sir James Johnstone had been 
imprisoned in Edinburgh for 
alleged complicity with Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, and, 
having broken his ward, was 
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denounced as a rebel, and a com- 
mission of the usual ferocious 
description given to Maxwell to 
proceed against him with every 
kind of destructive force. What 
followed has been often told. Sir 
William Fraser has already de- 
scribed the battle of Dryfe Sands 
in his capacity of historian of the 
Maxwells, and it says much for 
his impartiality that, writing now 
from a Johnstone standpoint, he 
has nothing to add to his former 
account of it. Of the preliminary 
skirmish which tempted the War- 
den to engage the enemy before 
his troops had re-formed after 
crossing the Annan, the alleged 
treachery of the lairds of Drum- 
lanrig, Closeburn, and Lag, the 
rout of the Warden’s troops, and 
his death on the field of battle, 
various accounts are given by the 
chroniclers of this, the last great 
feudal battle on the Borders, 
which took place on December 7, 
1593. Of the main facts there 
can be no doubt, and these are 
once more well set forth in Sir 
William’s narrative. 

Sir James Johnstone managed 
to make his peace with the king, 
and obtained a respite for himself 
and his clan for the slaughter of 
the Warden and the events which 
led up to it, which seems an extra- 
ordinary example of royal clem- 
ency. But still more remark- 
able was what followed in 1594, 
when Johnstone once more was 
intrusted with the wardenship. 
If, as is probable, this was a 
desperate attempt by the Govern- 
ment to pacify the Border clans, 
it proved singularly ineffective, for 
the Maxwell faction were not un- 
naturally embittered ; killing and 
burning went forward according 
to use and wont, and in 1597 Lord 
Stewart of Ochiltree received the 
wardenship, while Johnstone was 
impeached for “ prosequuting a 
maist wyld and bludie course.” 
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Proclaimed a rebel, he continued 
at war with his neighbours till, in 
1600, he was once more constituted 
Warden, and held the office till its 
final abolition in 1603. 

It is not only bewildering but 
tiresome to follow all the ins and 
outs of the changes briefly enum- 
erated above ; but they lay at the 
root of the anarchy of the period, 
and prepared the way for the 
closing tragedy. This took place 
in 1608. Lord Maxwell, son of 
the Warden who had fallen at 
Dryfe Sands, was in dire disgrace 
with the Government, having 
escaped from prison, and being 
hotly pursued by the king’s most 
stringent orders. Sir James John- 
stone, now honestly desirous of 
reconciliation with his hereditary 
foe, thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to promote it, and enlisted 
the good offices of his brother-in- 
law, Sir Robert Maxwell of Spotts. 
A meeting between the two chiefs 
took place at the house of Beal on 
April 6, each being attended by a 
single kinsman, with Sir Robert, 
related to both parties, as mediator. 
All were solemnly sworn to keep 
the peace. While the two prin- 
cipals were riding one on either 
hand of Sir Robert, Charles Max- 
well fell out with William John- 
stone, the other second, and fired 
a pistol at him. Lord Maxwell, 
in spite of Sir Robert’s remon- 
strance—“ Fy! my lord, mak not 
your self a tratour and me baith” 
—forced his way to Sir James 
Johnstone, who had turned to the 
assistance of William, and shot 
him in the back. Sir James fell 
to the ground, exclaimed, “ Lord, 
have mercy on me! Christ, have 
mercy on me! I am deceived,” 
and presently expired. For this 
foul murder under trust Maxwell 
was, after some years’ exile, ulti- 
mately tried and executed. 

According to the rude scheme 
of Border justice there would have 
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been no disgrace in the: mere 
slaughter of Sir James by the son 
of him whom Sir James himself, 
being then a rebel, had slain in 
battle. We have seen that Sir 
James was pardoned for a similar 
crime. But the heinousness of 
this fresh murder was that it was 
done under trust, and Maxwell’s 
sentence and execution were uni- 
versally admitted to be just. An 
ugly feature in a dismal business 
is the unwomanly anxiety dis- 
played by the mother and widow 
of the murdered Johnstone for the 
execution of Lord Maxwell. Ap- 
parently the sentence would have 
been commuted into one of exile 
had they not insisted on blood for 
blood. The Council reported to 
the king that— 


“ According to youre Maiesties 
direction, we wryte for the laird of 
Johnnstoun, his moder and goode- 
dame to vnderstand of thame gif thay 
wald persist in the persute of that 
petitioun exhibite vnto your Maiestie 
in their names, whairby thai craved 
iustice to be execute vpounn the for- 
feyted Lord Maxwell for the slauch- 
ter of the laite laird of Johnnstoun. 
Thay come all to this burgh and the 
laird of Johnnstoun with his moder 
and tutor presentit tham selffis before 
ws, and declairit that thay wald insist 
in that persute and prosequutioun of 
that mater according to the tennour 
of thair petitioun. The auld Lady 
Johnnstoun, through seiknes and 
inhabilitee of hir persone being vnable 
to compeir before ws, we directit and 
send the Bishop of Caithnes, the Lord 
Kildrymmie, and lord preuey seale to 
hir to vnderstand hir will and plea- 
soure in this mater; vnto quhome 
scho declairit that scho come heir 
purposelie for that mater, and that 
scho wald insist accoirding to the ten- 
nour of the petitioun ; sua that now 
thair restis no farder bot youre 
Maiesteis will and pleasoure to be 
declairit quhat forder youre Maiestie 
will haif to be done ; wherein althoght 
the conclusione of youre Maiesteis 
letter beiris that we sould proceid to 
the administratioun of iustice, yitt in 
respect of a worde cassin in the pre- 
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face of the lettre, beiring that your 
Maiestie had not as yitt gevin a direct 
ansuer to thair petitioun, we haif 
presomed first to acquent your Ma- 
iestie afoir we proceid ony forder.” 


These ladies must be judged for 
their relentless attitude, not by the 
light of later days, but according 
to the standard of the time, which 

rescribed satisfaction to be done 
for bloodshed, on pain of a slur on 
the family honour. 

Thus was this great feud 
quenched in blood, and thence- 
forward there were few interrup- 
tions to the ordinary relations of 
country neighbours in the inter- 
course of Maxwells and Johnstones. 
Amity was facilitated by the aboli- 
tion of that venerable bone of con- 
tention, the wardenship, and also 
by the special exemption prudently 
granted to the Johnstones from 
the jurisdiction of the Maxwells as 
hereditary stewards of Annandale. 

There was, indeed, some recrud- 
escence of the old hatred arising 
out of the Covenanting troubles. 
James, first Lord Johnstone, at 
first espoused the cause of the 
Covenant, while Maxwell, first 
Earl of Nithsdale, was a king’s 
man. Johnstone raised a regi- 
ment and ineffectively besieged 
Carlaverock Castle, the seat of his 
ancient rival, in 1640. But in the 
following year he seems to have 
changed sides, and was co-operat- 
ing with Montrose at Cumber- 
nauld. He was created Earl of 
Hartfell in 1643, taken prisoner 
at Philiphaugh, tried and sentenced 
to death, but was reprieved on the 
day fixed for his execution on the 
intercession of the Marquis of 
Argyll. The second earl, having 
suffered grievously by fines and 
other incidents of Cromwell’s ad- 
ministration of Scotland, was re- 
quited at the Restoration, not in 
hard cash, for Charles II. had ever 
but limited command over that 
commodity, but by the earldom of 
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Annandale. When the Oameron- 
ians rose in arms in 1666, the earl 
raised a troop of horse for the ser- 
vice of the king, of which he him- 
self was appointed captain, and it 
is significant of the altered state 
of matters that the Master of 
Nithsdale, afterwards fourth earl, 
was his lieutenant. 

Great man as was now the chief 
of the Johnstones, he found it hard 
to find money to pay his troop. 
He writes to his chamberlain de- 
siring ‘“‘some supply for the troup, 
being altogither destitutte of mon- 
nay. ... The Lord knowis what 
will become of ws, for if this warre 
continow it is impossible we can 
subsist and keipe creditt.” Other 
wants he had, but there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the following touch- 
ing appeal to his countess soon 
brought about their satisfaction :— 


“T wonder yow sentt me not a 
wholl shirtte. Ther is not a wholle 
bitte in this I have heire. Pray yow, 
my deire, make tuo new ones, and 
haistte them to me... . And send 
tuo or threi quaire of common paper, 
withe a stike of wax.” 


The fortunes of the Johnstones 
culminated in the long lifetime of 
the second Earl of Annandale. 
His outset in public affairs was 
not very dignified, for he was by 
turns Orangeman and Jacobite, 
and nothing long. He was Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Council and 
Parliament in 1695, and conducted 
the proceedings of the Commission 
appointed in that year to inquire 
into the circumstances of the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe. In 1701 he was 
appointed Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, and applied 
himself to his duties, it is to be 
hoped, according to the lines laid 
down by Mr William Vetch, minis- 
ter of Dumfries :— 

“Take abundance of patience along 
with yow, and when yow speak suggar 
your words well, on likelie way both 
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to accomplish your designe and gain 
aplause. Watch against passion and 
precipitancy in yourself, thow yow see 
them in heate.” 


One is reminded of an oft-told 
tale of later date about the Lord 
High Commissionership. When 
Mr Disraeli was forming his Ad- 
ministration in 1874 a certain 
noble earl, noted, in addition to 
many estimable qualities, for his 
fecundity of forcible expletive, ex- 
pressed a strong desire to become 
Master of the Buckhounds. “ Well,” 
said Disraeli, ‘I had myself thought 
of that post for your lordship ; but 
the truth is that her Majesty is 
very particular about the language 
used in the hunting-field, so I have 
determined to submit your name 
to her approval as Lord High 
Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly!” and to that post he was 
appointed accordingly. 

Annandale was raised to the 
dignity of Marquis before Queen 
Anne’s accession, and in 1704 be- 
came Secretary of State. He op- 

osed the legislative Union of 
Scotland with England, but as 
soon as it was carried he declared 
that “no man living will make itt 
more his business to make thiss 
present union and settlement hap- 
pie to this nation then I shall 
doe.” When George I. ascended 
the throne, the Marquis of Annan- 
dale received the appointment of 
Lord Privy Seal. In the following 
year, 1715, the affairs of his own 
county claimed his attention, for 
the Jacobites were marching on 
Dumfries. He narrowly escaped 
capture by a troop of horse under 
Lords Nithsdale and Kenmure. 
This was the last time that the 
heads of the Houses of Maxwell 
and Johnstone were to meet in 
warlike array, for Nithsdale was 
tried and condemned to forfeiture 
and death for his part in the in- 
surrection. Thus the last main in 
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this long game of hazard between 
these great clans was won by the 
Johnstone. 

But although the lands so long 
associated with these two families 
still remain in large part in their 
possession, the proud titles of their 
owners, to gain which successive 
barons fought so hard and schemed 
so patiently, exist no more. The 
earldom of Nithsdale has never 
been released from the attainder 
of 1716; the marquisate of An- 
nandale has failed through the 
extinction of the male line. The 
latter was the subject of protracted 
litigation between divers claimants, 
of which Sir William furnishes a 
precise account, which will prove 
invaluable should the questions in- 
volved ever be raised again. 

The chronicler of the Johnstones 
has done his part with the grace 
of a practised hand. He is neither 
too lavish in panegyric nor prolix 
in narrative. He has given his 
readers insight into the troubled 
passage of our people through an- 
archy to order, and through the 
privations and suffering insepar- 
able from civil and foreign war- 
fare, often simultaneously waged, 
to a state of tranquillity and 
abundance such as they have 
never before enjoyed. There are, 
it is true, several gaps in the 
chronicle, so far as it relates to 
the family of Johnstone ; but these 
are owing, not to the author's 
failure in diligence, but to the 
violence of the great blood - feud 
which occupies so large a portion 
of the volumes. For when Lord 
Maxwell burned the tower of Loch- 
wood in 1585, not only were the 
furniture and all Dame Margaret’s 
jewels destroyed, but the contents 
of the charter-chest perished also. 
The lacune in Sir William’s nar- 
rative are themselves evidence of 
continuity in his chronicle. 
Herpert MAxwEtt. 
























































Where Love doth dwell. 


WHERE LOVE DOTH DWELL. 


For thirty years I dwelt within the sound 

Of earth’s most mighty city—that shall yet, 

Some dim and distant day, no more be found, 

Save by grey ruins where its stones were set! 

And there I wrought my toil, and deemed it pleasure ; 
And there the changeless gold, desired so much, 

Grew ever, as I toiled, to fuller measure, 

Till I was envied for my “ Midas touch”! 


But never was I miser!—from my store 

I gave with secret largesse sums untold. 

But still success succeeded more and more; 

And still my wants were few, my fancy cold. 
At last there dawned a day when I was smitten 
With sudden sense of sadness and of ruth; 

I paused awhile, and pondered. Jt was written 
That I should wake to grasp my fleeting youth! 


Toil seemed no more a pleasure; through my blood 
Pulses of ardent summer made a thrill; 

Emotions caught me on their whirling flood, 

For youth within my veins was burning still. 

I turned my feet aside from those dim places, 
Those grey unlovely buildings, and the throng 

Of ever-hasting forms and eager faces, 

And sought the brilliant sphere ignored so long! 





And there I gazed on Beauty that was crowned 
With priceless jewels flashing in the light ; 

There gay and silvery laughter floated round, 
And lips were rosy-red, and eyes were bright. 
There Music tranced me with her witching voices, 
And Sculpture charmed me with her snowy grace; 
There shone the radiant realm where Art rejoices, 
And Wealth must seek it with adoring face. 


Then came a wish to wander—to behold 

At least one wondrous world that God had made, 
And man had altered while the centuries rolled ! 
So I went roaming where my fancy bade. 

I looked on endless frozen steppes, on dreary 
And sunburnt deserts, on the polar snows, 

And on the tropic palms—nor was I weary ! 

The world is wonderful where’er one goes. 


At last there dawned a day when I was smitten 

With sudden sense of dread—for all my bliss 

Hung on a woman’s smile !—but it was writien 
That Love, who sought me late, should grant me this! 











































Where Love doth dwell. 


I named her, very soon, my “ Rose of Sharon,” 

And knew that I should love her till I crossed, 
Prone in the shrouded barge of grim old Charon, 
The gloomy ferry where our love is lost. 


She had no dazzling beauty, but I saw 

Her face was fresh and dainty, and her hair 

Was dark and very soft: ’tis hard to draw 

A woman’s subtle charm,—but she was fair ; 
Enough, at least, for me!—enough to fetter 

My not too careless fancy once for aye! 

And then her heart was kind; and what is better 
Than kindness in a woman—can you say? 


One day when we were sitting, looking where 
The after-glow diffused its peerless rose, 

Its exquisite effulgence, through the air 

With the bright magic only Nature knows, 

She turned on me her eyes—her eyes that often 
Were dreamy as a poet’s, yet were fond, 

Whose deepest darkest grey so well could soften, 
E’en after straining to the Veiled Beyond ! 


And then she laid in mine her little hands, 

And soft indeed her eyes were, as she said, 
“Love! thou hast wandered over many lands, 
O’er many a glitt’ring sea thy barque hath sped ; 
Wilt thou then settle now, in rosy tether? 

Or must we hold and share a roving rein, 

And still, like gay Bohemians, linked together, 

Go wand’ring onwards where our minds are fain?” 


I turned, and closer clasped her little hands ; 
With voiceless inner sob, I smiled and said, 
“Love! I have wandered over many lands, 

O’er many a glitt’ring sea my barque hath sped ; 
But so that thou and I be still together, 

I care not if we share a roving rein, 

Or if we settle in a rosy tether, 

Or if we wander where our minds are fain!” 


“Ah God/” I cried, “IZ care not /-—it is well, 
So that I ever be where Love doth dwell /” 


ALICE Mackay, 
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CHATEAU-HUNTING IN FRANCE. 


WE had been very lucky in the 
houses we had taken in three suc- 
cessive summers, but this time we 
wanted something more serious 
than a residence for the sunny 
months, 

Our first villégiature in France 
we had spent by the Lake of An- 
necy, and we thought we should 
never again find anything so beauti- 
ful as the site of our chalet, stand- 
ing on the water-side on a slope 
of the Alps. It was a summer of 
golden memories, some of which 
have been recorded in ‘ Maga,’ 
for our nearest neighbour was M. 
Taine, whose surviving family con- 
tains some of our dearest friends. 
Last year we spent a few quiet 
days at Boringe, where everything 
in the lovely old place reminds one 
of the master who rests within 
sight of his pleasant home. 

The next year found us in the 
opposite corner of France, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, in the 
Charente Inférieure, where the 
Princesse de Z., the mother of one 
of my Parisian friends, lent us an 
ideal place for that hot summer of 
the elections (the French elections, 
I mean) ; for we were surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and 
while the vintage in the Médoc 
across the estuary was ripe a month 
before its time, we always had a 
cool breeze, which came up from 
the Atlantic beyond the Cordouan 
lighthouse celebrated by Michelet. 

It was the following year that 
we discovered the most delightful 
of all our summer retreats. The 
mountains attracted us back to 
Savoy, but this time to a region 
more smiling than that of our little 
Lake of Annecy. The Lake of 
Geneva is often associated with 
noisy steamers and electric tram- 








ways, and all the vulgarities which 
have spoilt its beauty up by Vevey 
and Chillon. But Leman is big, 
and there are corners on the French 
side undiscovered by British and 
Yankee tourists. There is one bay 
quite neglected by “‘ means of com- 
munication.” To get to the railway 
a delicious mountain drive is neces- 
sary, and only two slow steamboats 
a-day disturb its tranquillity. There 
we found the most picturesque 
house possible to imagine, standing 
in its own little park, which sloped 
down to the lake. It belonged to 
the descendant of a brave soldier, 
who was put to death at the Second 
Restoration, about the same time 
as Marshal Ney (who was also con- 
nected with our landlord), and the 
villa was full of souvenirs of the 
Empire. There was a fine old 
chateau, full of kind people, less 
than a mile from us, and the walk 
to it among the woods at the edge 
of the lake was a dream of beauty. 

If the Chablais had only been 
blessed with a climate tolerable in 
winter, I think we should have 
become the owners of that little 
corner of the earth, with its great 
trees and its Napoleonic relics. 

It was, however, a house which 
we could inhabit both summer and 
winter that we wanted now to 
hear of. The lease was up of our 
Paris home: to take a fresh one 
would probably mean spending the 
rest of our days in that pleasant 
city, most difficult to quit, and we 
wished to return to our native 
land as soon as my husband’s 
work was finished. Our best plan 
seemed, therefore, to find a com- 
fortable chateau, not too isolated, 
where a year’s uninterrupted writ- 
ing could be accomplished un- 
der circumstances wholesome and 
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agreeable for the little members of 
our family. We had no illusions 
about French chateaux. We had 
stayed in a good many, not only 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where the greatest luxe prevails, 
and in well-known regions like 
Burgundy and Brittany, where 
many of the owners of the big 
houses are Parisians, but also in 
remote departments like the Avey- 
ron, the Aude, and the Landes, 
where country gentlemen, however 
high-sounding their names and 
titles, often live all the year round, 
excepting for a month or two in 
the winter, when they go for the 
season to Toulouse, Bordeaux, or 
some other provincial capital. 

We therefore had a good gen- 
eral idea of what inhabited coun- 
try-houses were like, and did not 
begin our search with any precon- 
ceived English ideas, except, per- 
haps, that derived from the fact 
that in England it is the practice 
to let to strangers, for moderate 
rents, houses appointed as luxuri- 
ously as when they are occupied 
by their owners. 

We commenced our inquiries 
among our chateau-owning friends. 
They, as a rule, declared that 
nothing could be easier than to 
find what we wanted ; but though 
they knew of many chateaux for 
sale in their neighbourhoods, they 
had heard of none to let, and they 
advised us to consult an agency. 
We had, however, had experience 
of agencies. The previous year an 
agent sent us some photographs of 
one of the most imposing donjons 
that was ever reared. The de- 
scription was even more attractive 
than the view, as majestic towers 
are not always adapted for the 
needs of modern life, and it related 
that besides the salle des gardes 
and other stately apartments of 
a romantic age, there was a wing 


added under the First Empire. 
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The name of this castle was as 
noble as that of its owner. The 
polite agent said that M. le Comte 
was not able to leave either plate 
or linen. We regretted the latter, 
as the linen-chests of chateaux 
often contain treasures unknown 
to English households; but as 
for the argenterie, it seemed nat- 
ural that the worthy gentleman 
should not like to intrust to 
strangers heirlooms perhaps rescued 
from the Revolution. The country, 
we knew, was lovely, not far from 
Avallon and Semur, and as we 
knew the owners of Bourbilly, we 
thought the neighbourhood might 
be pleasant for a short sojourn, so 
one day off we set by trains that 
went fast as long as we stuck to 
the main line of the P.L.M., and 
crawled when we branched away 
from it. At last, when the shad- 
ows were growing long, we espied, 
on a wooded bank above a river, 
our donjon, and we descended at 
the little station with enthusi- 
asm, for the scenery was perfectly 
beautiful. A sad-looking notary 
emerged from another part of the 
train. He had arranged to meet 
us, and seemed to discourage our 
admiration as we pointed to the 
battlements rising above the trees 
while we toiled up the bank. He 
asked us if we had thoughts of 
buying the property, if we were 
taking it for the chasse, or had we 
the intention to cultivate. The 
declivities of the ground hid the 
tower from our sight till we came 
to a high wall pierced by a gate 
green with moss. The notary 
made muscular efforts to turn in 
a rusty lock a great key he pro- 
duced ; the gate creaked, opened, 
and revealed a courtyard thickly 
planted with the most gigantic 
nettles I have ever seen. The 
notary remarked that money would 
have to be laid out to make 
straight the approach to the castle. 
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We entered it; but there is no 
need to describe the interior of 
this squalid ruin. It is sufficient 
to say that it was in worse con- 
dition than if it had never been 
occupied since the Revolution, for 
beds, which had been slept in 
during the chasse of the year 
before, had never been made; and 
when the notary unearthed a 
bottle of wine, it was difficult to 
taste its sourness, as the owner 
had not only carried off his silver 
flagons, but the cheap glass he had 
left in their place was disabled. 

We were therefore sceptical 
about agencies, and not more fruit- 
ful was the alternative suggestion 
to advertise in the ‘ Figaro,’ when 
we were assured we should be 
embarrassed with the choice of 
residences offered to us. We did 
advertise: we gave no limit of 
rent: we made no restriction as 
to locality, excepting that a pic- 
turesque site was asked for not 
too far from a country town,—and 
we received five replies. Three of 
them were from agencies, making 
the usual offers ; one was from the 
owner of a villa at Biarritz; and 
one from the owner of a chateau, 
who has advertised it vainly for 
several years, and all the disad- 
vantages of which were familiar 
to us. 

We were beginning to think 
that it is not the practice for 
French people to let their country- 
houses, unless they are uninhabit- 
able, when one night, in the salon 
of Madame de X., we met the 
Bishop of St Médard. Monseig- 
neur A. has a quality—very rare 
nowadays in a French prelate— 
he is trés mondain, and no one is 
in greater request to pronounce 
the nuptial benediction in all the 
fashionable churches of Paris, 
from St Thomas d’Aquin to St 
Pierre de Chaillot. He even 
accepts invitations to dinner and 
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to evening parties, on condition 
that a hint is given about the 
décolletage of our frocks ; and when, 
as his Grandeur was sipping his 
coffee, I told him of our needs, 
he replied at once, “J'ai votre 
affaire, madame. You shall come 
and live in my diocese, and you 
will never regret it.” Three morn- 
ings later, before we were up, a 
ring at the bell disturbed the valets 
de chambre preparing to /rotter 
the parquet, and the card was 
brought to me of the “ Vicomtesse 
Aimery de Bois de Vincennes.” 
A lean lady of severe aspect, tout 
de noir vétue, announced that she 
came on the part of Monseigneur, 
and that she had exactly the cha- 
teau which we required. With 
great method she rapped out its 
charms, and we afterwards heard 
it was quite a nice place. There 
was one little difficulty: it was 
seventeen kilometres from the 
nearest town, and ten from the 
railway. The noble dame did 
not regard this remoteness as a 
disqualification, She bade us take 
a train that very night for a 
station at which we should arrive 
at four in the morning. We 
could revive ourselves with coffee 
while a rural vehicle was being 
prepared, and after seeing the 
chateau, we could, by spending 
another eight hours in the train, 
get back to Paris to sign the lease 
before dinner. 

The ways of this diocese seemed 
too fatiguing, and then we remem- 
bered a charming neighbourhood 
where we had paid some visits last 
year. In one of the biggest and 
pleasantest chiteaux in central 
France, on the borders of the 
Charolais, we had already been 
talking of our project of taking a 
place, and our host had mentioned 
a beautiful property, twenty-five 
kilometres away in the Morvan, 
which stood empty from one year’s 
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end to the other. It belonged to 
the Duchesse de B., and her hus- 
band being the head of one of 
those families, not uncommon in 
the French mnoblesse, which for 
generations have married heir- 
esses, had already more houses 
than he could live in, but had 
the French prejudice about let- 
ting. The Duke had just died, 
and we heard that Madame de B. 
would be quite glad to have us 
for tenants, so one sunny morning 
at the end of April we set out 
for Nevers, choosing that route 
with the idea of inquiring about 
other places in the direction of 
that pleasant little city on the 
Loire. There were one or two to 
let, but none within a dozen Eng- 
lish miles of shops and trains, so 
we started off to the Morvan. It 
was warm spring weather in the 
Nivernais, but as we mounted the 
hills we got back into winter, and 
the trees and hedgerows were 
black and leafless long before we 
reached the chateau of Laroche- 
quipleure, perched on a high ram- 
part of rocks, and conspicuous for 
miles around. 

It was a fine old house, built 
two hundred years ago by Marshal 
de Villars on the site of a feudal 
fortress, and probably had we 
visited it a fortnight later when 
the woods were green, we should 
have become the co-tenants with 
the ghosts of the soldiers and ladies 
of the ancient regime whose por- 
traits hung in the salon, for the 
site was superb; but the back- 
wardness of vegetation showed 
plainly that winter lasts for seven 
long months in the mountains of 
the Morvan. Five-and-twenty 
kilometres, the distance from the 
chateau of our friends in Sadne-et- 
Loire, is nothing with a pair of 
fast horses on a long summer’s day, 
but not to be enterprised lightly 
in the months that they used to 
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call Nivése and Pluvidse in these 
parts. For this corner of France 
is full of revolutionary tradition ; 
we passed Décize that morning, the 
birthplace of St Just, and the dep- 
uty whom this old bourg helps to 
send to the Palais Bourbon is an 
ex-communard and a native of the 
region. This accounted, perhaps, 
for the horrid anti-clerical prints 
with which the walls of the 
village inn were covered. The 
régisseur invited us to breakfast 
in the long-disused salle-d-manger ; 
but we thought it would save him 
trouble and secure us a better meal 
if we descended to the auberge, and 
its political decorations accounted 
for the reluctance of the respect- 
able representative of Madame la 
Duchesse to let the possible occu- 
pants of the chateau frequent so 
undesirable a haunt. 

It was a pleasant day that we 
spent in this mountainous corner 
of the Niévre, leaving it with re- 
gret, and feeling that it would be 
a perfect residence for the summer 
months. The linge de maison was 
no myth in this chateau: it was 
worth the day’s journey to see the 
tons of finest, whitest linen; the 
endless dozens of every conceiv- 
able article, all exquisitely marked 
with coronet and cipher, and stored 
away in a country-house that was 
not inhabited once in ten years. 

We went down from the Mor- 
van hills to Autun. It was my 
first visit there, but my husband 
had pleasant associations with the 
bright little city. Before my time 
he had spent charming hours in 
the old palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy with the bishop, the 
well-known Academician, whose 
Cardinal’s hat was so long delayed 
by the Republic, and with his 
brother the Abbé Charles Perrand, 
now dead, like his friends Henri 
Perreyve and Lacordaire. Mon- 
seigneur was in Paris at the 
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centenary of the Ecole Normale, 
so we had to content ourselves 
this time with an exterior view 
of the évéché. That would have 
been the ideal place for us, a 
spacious country-house surrounded 
by a great garden, under the 
shadow of a cathedral, and at 
the gates of a pretty town, where 
all the movement of French life 
can be studied. But we are always 
coveting official residences, which 
under no circumstances could ever 
be diverted from their official uses 
—the préfecture at Annecy, for 
example, with one of the most 
glorious views in the world from 
its windows. 

The chancellor of the diocese 
had politely put us into communi- 
cation with the notary of the 
Chapter, and we heard of every 
place to be let in the region. 
There was one which from a dis- 
tance looked as if it would suit 
us—a long low house standing in 
a well-timbered park sheltered by 
the mountains, with a railway-sta- 
tion hard by, Autun within an 
hour’s drive, and the chateaux of 
several friends almost as near. 
Our experience there was repeated 
many a time before we had done 
our chateau-hunting. Close at 
hand the park proved to be un- 
kempt meadows, extending to the 
windows, without any pretence of 
garden or flower-beds: the house 
was all facade, the rooms being of 
the dimensions of those in a cot- 
tage. When we arrived in the 
untidy stable-yard the “ guardian ” 
of the property, to whom the “au- 
thorisation to visit ” was addressed, 
said he could not read, and that 
his wife was in the same case ; but 
as the chateau was still occupied, 
he would take the missive to his 
master. This turned out to be a 
young officer who had been married 
apparently about six months, and 
who, with his wife, was entertaining 
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the Curé at breakfast. They were 
all three rather large people, and 
they completely filled the grand 
salon into which we were intro- 
duced ; and when we drove away, 
they even more tightly crowded 
the dining-room, where I am sure 
they would have liked to invite us 
to join them, if there had only 
been space. 

If we could have moved down 
from the mountains the Louis XIV. 
chateau and put it in the place 
of the imposture in the valley, we 
should have been quite content. 
Autun is such a nice place, and 
the people in the region are so plea- 
sant, that we thought we would 
make one more attempt before 
quitting the country. There isa 
celebrated chiteau on a high hill 
above the little city, which for- 
merly belonged to a family famed 
in history. It has descended in 
the line female, and is rarely in- 
habited. The estate and the park 
are well looked after, but the 
house is said to be going to ruin 
for want of occupation. This is 
exactly the sort of place which in 
England an owner is delighted to 
let to a careful tenant who will 
keep it in airing and repair; and 
one morning before eight o'clock 
we received the visit of the notatre 
of the property at the comfortable 
old Hotel de la Poste. How well 
they look after one sometimes at 
French provincial inns which are 
off the tourist track, and, except- 
ing for their early habits, what 
agreeable and civilised men the 
family lawyers are in France! 
No doubt there are highly civi- 
lised lawyers in England too, but 
English people somehow seem to 
associate them always with battling 
dishonesty and other time-wasting 
evils, so that the solicitor inspires 
the same ungrateful feeling as the 
dentist, who also has to relieve us 
of dull impudent trouble which 
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has nothing to do with our real 
lives: but this does not seem to 
be the position the French notary 
has in the hearts of his clients. 

The Princesse de O.’s lawyer 
confirmed what we had heard, that 
the inheritors of Bois Dormant 
rarely came near the place, and, 
he declared, it would be of great 
advantage to the house to be in- 
habited ; but, he added, there was 
one ursurmountable difficulty — 
the régisseur. The good notary 
avowed that he himself had never 
been allowed to see the inside of 
the chateau ; he promised to send 
a request to let us visit it, but 
warned us that the régisseur had 
the reputation of being the surliest 
man in Burgundy. It turned out 
as he said. We had a delightful 
drive, winding up a wooded hill 
until below us lay stretched like a 
map all the country described by 
poor Mr Hamerton (whom we 
knew so well) in ‘Round my 
House,’ during the bombardment 
of Autun by the Prussians; but 
the régisseur was waiting for us, 
only to say that no one should 
ever set foot in the house. In 
this he showed his wisdom, as the 
agreeableness of being uncontrolled 
master of one of the greatest 
estates in France would no doubt 
be diminished by eviction from his 
fine quarters in the chateau. As we 
enjoyed the view from the terrace 
across the hospitable Charolais, 
recognising many a familiar point 
in the landscape, which on a clear 
day is only bounded by Mont 
Blanc, we consoled ourselves by 
the reflection that Bois Dormant 
was slightly isolated for a winter 
residence. The park—in reality a 
great forest—is so vast that there 
is not a village, a farm, or scarcely 
a cottage, within five kilometres 
of the chateau. 

We returned to Paris from our 
pleasant excursion with a feeling 








that all the year round places 
are difficult to find in France, 
when a few days later the noble 
owner of Azay le Rideau called to 
see me. He once had a highly 
distinguished tenant; but it was 
a distinction he did not wish to 
experience again, for Prince Fred- 
erick Charles and his companions 
in arms did not leave agreeable 
souvenirs in that marvel of the 
Renaissance which they occupied 
during the invasion in 1870. 

The amiable chdtelain of Azay 
warmly recommended us to install 
ourselves in Touraine, extolling 
the beauty of the country, and 
the pleasant life in that land of 
chateaux ; and he told us how to 
get hold of the notaries in that 
region who were most likely to 
know of places to let. 

The result of his directions was 
that the following week found us 
making a series of drives through 
the Balzac country. The first was 
to see a chateau of which we had 
heard in Paris. Its situation un- 
doubtedly was beautiful, on a hill 
overlooking the parallel streams of 
the Cher and the Loire, with the 
Cathedral of Tours in the back- 
ground of the landscape; but the 
interior arrangements gave the 
idea of a house stuffy in summer 
and chilly in winter. We were 
rather surprised, as it was once 
rented by some friends of ours 
who have one of the finest hotels 
in the quarter of the Champs 
Elysées, with air and space and 
light, which ought to be in greater 
abundance in the country than 
in the capital. How was it that 
people who insisted on every 
sumptuous luxury in Paris, should 
in Touraine put up with a rather 
mean habitation with which they 
had no association? The mystery 
was solved when we afterwards 
heard that their eldest son had 
been sent to Tours to do his mili- 
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tary service, for there is nothing 
that the most mondaine of Parisian 
mothers will not endure to be near 
their offspring. 

The same day we drove to a 
place we were sorely tempted to 
take. Divided by a dense wood 
from a picturesque village, which 
had seen no change since ‘“‘ Le Lys 
dans la Vallée” lived hard by, 
stood a lodge-gate of architecture 
giving promise of advanced civilis- 
ation within. We were not dis- 
appointed. A handsome modern 
house, not unworthy of the neigh- 
bourhood of the historical cba- 
teaux of the Loire, was quite 
eclipsed by the magnificence of the 
stables,—stables such as I have 
rarely seen in France, and to have 
lived up to them would have cer- 
tainly ruined us had we taken 
Chateau Renard. Its site was 
superb, with a view across the 
valley of the two rivers over 
against Luynes. It had been 
built by a rich Tourangean, and 
his widow had retired to a con- 
vent, leaving a beautiful chapel 
as a memorial of her share in 
planning the chateau. For a 
summer residence it was delight- 
fully arranged, and the lilacs in 
flower, the blue sky, and the 
singing of the birds made one feel 
that it would be good to rest here 
—till the turn of the leaf. But 
what of the winter, with Tours 
half a day’s journey away, and the 
green woodland that lay between 
the park and the village a gloomy 
black forest? The interior, too, 
seemed better adapted for the play- 
time of the year than for long 
winter evenings, as the necessity 
for doors to salons seemed not to 
have occurred to the architect, and 
airy portiéres are a chilly protec- 
tion against the howling bise. 

Another day we explored the 
country round about Chinon, with 
its memories of Joan of Arc. We 
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had the engraving of a chateau 
within a drive of the birthplace of 
Rabelais, and as we approached it 
on a perfect May afternoon, with 
the nightingales singing their 
hearts out, it seemed as if we had 
at last found an ideal habitation, 
so much better than the picture 
was the graceful mass of turrets, 
pinnacles, and tracery that met 
our view as we crossed the rich 
meadows past the pigeonnier be- 
low the house. We had quitted 
the carriage to take a short cut, 
and after we had done admiring 
the fifteenth-century architecture, 
we noticed that there was no en- 
trance visible. Before we had 
time to think of any learned rea- 
son why a house of this period 
should be built without a front 
door, we had wandered round the 
entire building without perceiving 
any means of ingress except a 
dingy-looking portal, evidently the 
entrée de service. A careworn 
woman came forth from it and 
offered to show us the chateau. 
After passing by a diminutive 
kitchen, we entered a rude apart- 
ment, the furniture of which 
reminded me of the inventory 
of the goods of the Yonghey 
Bonghey B6 as sung by the fa- 
vourite English poet of my sons, 
the late Mr Edward Lear. We 
thought it was what in an English 
house would be the servants’ hall, 
and its bareness showed the aver- 
sion French servants all have to 
take their meals outside the kit- 
chen. “La salle-&-manger des 
domestiques?” my companion 
therefore blandly inquired. ‘“ La 
salle-4-manger principale: la seule 
salle-&- manger,” was the severe 
answer. It must in justice be said 
that the whole mansion was fur- 
nished in strict harmony with the 
dining-room ; but the most comfort- 
able inventions of ancient and mod- 
ern art could never have made it 
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habitable, as all its countless rooms 
were of the dimensions of cells or 
cupboards. The explanation, per- 
haps, was that it was built for the 
officers of the Court in the days 
when Agnés Sorel had a chateau 
on the road to Chinon, when 
Charles VII. was in residence in 
the Plantagenet stronghold; and 
was therefore in those days simply 
a barrack, not used for entertain- 
ing, but erected at that happy 
epoch when everything that rose 
from the ground was beautiful in 
form. All the same, it was odd 
that its present owners should 
have taken so much pains to re- 
store the deceptive fagade. 

Tf outlay of money could not 
have made habitable the pictur- 
esque quarters of the retinue of 
“La Dame de Beauté,” that was 
not the case with the next chateau 
we visited. The people at Azay le 
Rideau had told us about it, and 
it is one of the finest Renaissance 
structures in Touraine, though 
Murray be ignorant of it, and 
Augustus Hare acknowledge it 
not. Even the painstaking Jo- 
anne makes but brief mention of 
this splendid old pile on the Indre. 
Four massive towers, crowned with 
extinguisher-tops, led us to expect 
something rather impressive in- 
side ; but the majestic proportions 
of the salle des gardes, and the 
remarkable state of preservation 
of the ceiling, emblazoned with 
arms and names, were beyond all 
anticipation. It should be ob- 
served that this magnificent apart- 
ment, as fine as anything at Che- 
nonceaux, and almost as vast as 
the great modern hall at Ferriéres, 
met our astonished gaze in what 
was practically a half - inhabited 
farmhouse. It seems that at 
the Revolution it was sold as 
biens nationaux; it had never 
passed into the hands of wealthy 
people or been inhabited since as 


a chateau, and was now the pro- 
perty of a village notary, whose 
belle-mére occupied some of the 
rooms on the ground-floor, while 
the fine chambers on the second 
storey were used as stores for the 
farm produce. There were one or 
two barely furnished bedrooms in 
the towers, with walls a couple of 
yards thick, and it was the practice 
of the owner to let them during 
the summer months, together with 
the salle des gardes, for a moderate 
sum to families of the petite bour- 
geoisie, who came to spend the 
holidays with half-a-dozen children 
and a bonne-d-tout-faire. It was 
singularly incongruous the idea 
of these good people spending the 
nights sleeping five in a meanly 
furnished bedroom, and the days 
in a hall in which Diane de Poic- 
tiers might have banqueted. If 
we had been in search of a prop- 
erty to buy instead of to hire, it 
seemed to be a rare chance of 
acquiring a fine place in a lovely 
country, which would have needed 
comparatively little expenditure 
to make it a splendid habitation. 
Perhaps the river, which surround- 
ed it almost like a moat, turning 
a picturesque mill, made it damp 
in winter, though Azay le Rideau, 
in a similar situation, is often in- 
habited by the family until after 
the New Year. 

A remarkable contrast was the 
next house we inspected. It was 
a nice place at the gates of Tours, 
surrounded by what the French 
call a pare clos de mwrs, and the 
English “extensive grounds,” and 
it must have been a most agree- 
able residence before the era of 
railways. Unfortunately the en- 
gineers who bronght those destroy- 
ers of calm to Tours made an iron- 
bound island of this little estate ; 
and the truthful notary who sent 
us there warned us that if we were 
constituted like him, our nerves 
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would not survive the whistling 
a week. Moreover, the only ap- 
proach to it from the town was 
through a grimy suburb, most un- 
like the capital of Touraine. It is 
indeed a city of contrasts. M. 
Ludovic Halévy has sometimes 
talked to me about his impres- 
sions there when it was the seat 
of Government during the war, 
some of which he has recorded 
in his delightful volume, ‘L’In- 
vasion. He was struck with 
the marvellous change from the 
tumult of the centre of the town, 
where troops were hurrying through 
and politicians clamouring to see 
Gambetta, to the stillness of the 
streets around the Cathedral, 
which were as tranquil as when 
Balzac described them. Revolu- 
tions and wars only last for a 
season, but railways and their dis- 
figurements never disappear; and 
to-day, by the préfecture at Tours, 
if one turns in one direction, in 
three minutes one is in the pious 
and discreet quarter frequented 
by canons, while the other leads 
one as quickly to the smoke and 
noise of a manufacturing faubourg. 

We had not yet explored the 
north side of the Loire, so one 
May morning we drove towards 
Langeais. Above a gateway in a 
high park wall hung a rusty chain, 
and this being pulled caused a bell 
to give forth a sepulchral sound. 
A surprised gardener, after a long 
delay, let the carriage in, which 
toiled up through a tangled thicket 
of vegetation till it stopped before a 
handsome perron. The rooms were 
of fine proportion, yet the sunlight 
streaming in by the great windows, 
and the glorious prospect of river 
and valley, did not drive away a 
chilly feeling, which would have 
been more appropriate to a visit to 
a mausoleum on a November even- 
ing. Up-stairs there was a stately 
chamber with an old engraving on 
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the wall representing the birth of 
the Duc de Bordeaux, and on a 
guéridon stood a faded photograph, 
signed “ Philippe Comte de Paris.” 
In one corner was a bale of the 
‘Gazette de France,’ and while we 
were wondering why for months 
the wrappers of that respectable 
Royalist organ had not been 
broken, and why they had been 
brought to a bedroom, the gaunt 
wife of the gardener, pointing to 
the dust-laden baldaquin, croaked, 
“Le lit o1 Madame la Marquise 
est morte.” Then we recognised 
the prevailing odour of disinfec- 
tant, and we understocd the rows 
of medicine bottles on the parquet, 
and the unopened newspapers and 
all the rest. We fled from that 
haunted chateau down to the 
Loire, rolling towards Saumur 
beneath a sky of blue. 

In the opposite direction we 
were sent another day to a pro- 
perty hidden among greenlands. 
It had not an inhabited air, and 
the owner, who looked more like 
an Irish landlord than a French 
proprietor, told us that, being 
solitary, he lived in a farm, de- 
siring to let his manor-house, a 
word which describes more aptly 
than chateau the spacious building 
of unpretentious English style— 
though every rural residence from 
a suburban villa to Chantilly is 
called a castle in France. We, 
moreover, noticed some English en- 
gravings, not of the kind collected 
in France—interiors of Windsor 
and views of York Minster—and 
it turned out that the mother of 
this lonely gentleman was the 
daughter of an Honourable and 
Reverend Prebendary of the 
Church of England, and first 
cousin to a noble lord who was 
a once famous Cabinet Minister. 
She died in giving birth to her 
son, and he had never spoken a 
word of English, What was 
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worthy of remark was that while 
he was closely connected with the 
British Peerage, he had not even 
a particule to his French name, 
and that being the owner of a big 
house and a nice estate, he did not 
call himself Marquis or Vicomte. 
Perhaps it was unconscious Eng- 
lish pride that caused this rare 
self-restraint, as not one French 
hobereaw in a hundred, even when 
his origin is humblest, refrains 
from decking himself with a title, 
whether he has the shadow of a 
right to it or not. 

This place, like all the others 
we had seen in Touraine, seemed 
not a desirable winter residence, 
and that objection applies not only 
to the few which are to let, but to 
most of the inhabited country- 
houses. It is due to the fact that 
most of the chdtelains who do not 
go to Paris have hotels for the 
coldest months in their provincial 
towns. The former owners of the 
property I have called Chateau 
Renard always thus migrated to 
Tours, at the St Martin, to their 
hotel near the basilica dedicated 
to that saint. What M. Taine 
said of the “ Ancien Régime” is 
true now that only the English 
and the Germans are content to 
spend the sad months of rain in 
the solitude of a castle. 

Time fails to recount all our 
other expeditions. On one, east- 
ward from Paris, in the direction 
of Champagne, a chateau we in- 
spected had belonged to an am- 
bassador now dead. It was a fine 
house, with a beautiful library 
worthy of its late owner; but the 
place was going to ruin from dis- 
use, and even when in good repair 
it was said to be glacial in winter. 
We had heard that the present 
proprietor little resembled his re- 
fined and distinguished father, but 
we were not prepared for the ap- 
parition that greeted us. We were 
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told that he lived in a farm the 
life of a peasant; but French 
peasants are generally small crea- 
tures in blue blouses, while this 
was a bearded and booted giant, 
like the traditional pictures of 
ranchemen or South African Boers, 
with an undiplomatic voice of 
thunder. 

Another tour of inspection we 
took on the north coast, not with 
any conviction that we should 
settle in that region; but I was 
tired of travelling far from my 
little sons, and before the tourist 
season Le Treport is a charming 
place for babes, when the fisher- 
people decorate their sails for the 
Féte-Dieu. Our most amusing in- 
cident in Normandy and Picardy 
was at a pretty place near Abbe- 
ville, where the owner had long 
wished for an English tenant, 
and to prove it showed us a 
printed catechism sent him by a 
London estate-agent, which he 
had answered with the aid of a 
well-known authoress. It was 
easy enough to reply to the ques- 
tions about the trains and the 
drains, but when he was asked, 
“Is the county society in the 
neighbourhood agreeable?” and 
“What are the nearest packs of 
hounds ?” he felt some difficulty in 
describing the charms of the scat- 
tered and unsociable petite noblesse 
de province, and that a reference 
to the occasional rallye-papier of 
the officers at Amiens was scarce- 
ly adequate. The incident illus- 
trates the difference of English and 
French ideas on country life. 

But the summer was marching 
along, and we were as far from 
finding our chateau as when we 
commenced our hunting in early 
spring. Our friends continually 
said, “ Why not settle in Seine-et- 
Marne or Seine-et-Oise? The 
country is lovely, and swarming 
with nice people; and if you are 
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bored you can always run up to 
Paris, while for studying provin- 
cial life there is no difference be- 
tween one neighbourhood and 
another, except for the patois of 
the peasants.” The last observa- 
tion is, unfortunately, almost true, 
as a village in the Brie is organ- 
ised in exactly the same way as a 
village in Dauphiné or Guienne, 
so after some disdainful protests 
about the banliewe de Paris, we 
began to explore that radius. 
Our first attempt was not prom- 
ising. A ‘“ Moderate” politician of 
our acquaintance covets the seat 
of a Socialist deputy, and owns a 
local newspaper to further his 
campaign. He kindly offered to 
announce in it our wants, with 
the result that a perfectly lyrical 
description was forwarded to us 
of a chateau near the Forest of 
Montmorency. We did not fancy 
that side of Paris, though the 
neighbourhood of an_ illustrious 
lady — almost the last of the 
second generation of the Mater 
Regum, whose tomb I have seen 
at Ajaccio — would have been 
agreeable. But even the proxim- 
ity of St Gratien did not justify 
the rent asked, 18,000 francs— 
over £700. The odd thing was 
that though this indicated a 
place of great pretension, no one 
knew its name, and it was not 
marked on the map. However, it 
was so near Paris that the day of 
M. Bourget’s reception at the Aca- 
demy, after M. de Vogiié had 
finished his peroration, there was 
time to fly to the Gare du Nord, 
visit the property, and return for 
dinner. On the way we decided 
that, however attractive the place, 
we would not be tempted by its 
luxurious comfort—and we were 
not. It was a dusty roadside 


villa in a rather pretty garden, 
and the whole property, including 
the shabby furniture, was not 
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worth three years’ rent. We con- 
cluded that the owner was a lun- 
atic. 

A day or two later I was en- 
joying the marvellous view over 
the Place de la Concorde from 
the balcony of the most finely 
situated town-house in the world, 
where the Prince de Talleyrand 
died, and Baroness de X., who has 
a special kindness for her country- 
women, for she was born in Eng- 
land, said she had found what we 
wanted not far from her own fa- 
mous chateau. The next afternoon 
a carriage met us at a station on 
the Strasbourg line, and drove us 
to a perfectly charming place. A 
farmer-general of Louis XIV. had 
built on a smaller scale what Fou- 
quet reared at Vaux, and when in 
the next reign it was given to 
Madame de Pompadour, it was 
decorated within by the most 
famous artists of the period. It 
was then that Louis XV. had a 
chaussée laid down of fifty kilo- 
metres for the favourite to drive 
thence with ease to Versailles, and 
sometimes in our drives we come 
to a “carréfour Pompadour” to 
recall the history of that paved 
road, though we did not become 
the successors of La belle Mar- 
quise. The owner, the grandson 
of a celebrated regicide of the 
Convention, showed us all the 
beauties of the house, and of the 
great park stretching down to the 
Marne ; but he wanted to sell and 
not to let, and our specious plea 
that the season for sales had passed 
for the year was belied a fortnight 
later when some of our own friends 
bought the place. 

It was only an hour’s drive from 
that pleasant spot, in an even more 
picturesque corner of the Brie, that 
we finally found a resting-place. 
The kind chdtelaine, who had told 
us of the former, asked the wittiest 
member of the Académie Frangaise 
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to call to see me and sing the praises 
of a place, also within reach of her 
own stately domain, which we had 
originally heard of from an agent 
in the days when we mistrusted 
agencies, and despised the environs 
of Paris, and thus we became his 
nearest neighbours. Wehad lighted 
upon an ideal French home. The 
chateau, standing high in a finely 
timbered park, possesses within and 
without all the qualities that a 
country home ought to have — 
beauty, spaciousness, and comfort. 
It was built in the closing days of 
Louis XIII, and is a perfect speci- 
men of the epoch. Madame de 
Sévigné saw its completion when, 
as Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, she 
came here from Bourbilly and spent 
the last years of her girlhood in 
the village. More than a century 
later, a letter-writer of a very dif- 
ferent school, Diderot, dated much 
of his correspondence with Mlle. 
Voland from the chateau in the 
valley below, and some of his most 
embarrassing anecdotes refer to the 
then occupants of this place. 

Our Curé is an authority in 
architecture and in title -deeds, 
and he tells us that in those days 
the Chapter of Paris (although 
the parish is no longer in the 
archdiocese) were the seigneurs, 
and a curious ecclesiastical usage 
has survived revolutions and re- 
publics. The Chapter presented 
to the church a fragment of the 
true cross, so the “exaltation de 
la Sainte Croix” became the 
village féte, and on Holy Cross 
Day, as the occupiers of the 
chateau, we had to give up a 
green outside the grille @honneur 
for a noisy fair, which lasted a 
fortnight. M. le Curé in one 
respect fails in his duty. As he 
is approaching a venerable age, 
having been born under the Res- 
toration, he ought, in compliment 
to his most brilliant parishioner, 
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to cultivate the long white locks 
of l’Abbé Constantin ; but being 
well preserved and solid, he bears 
no resemblance whatever to Made- 
leine Lemaire’s portraits of that 
worthy priest. 

Between the humours of every- 
day life and the distant history of 
the past, there is a period foremost 
in the thoughts of all French men 
and women. From the terrace of 
the chateau there is a glorious 
view over the Marne, finer than 
that of the Seine from St Germain. 
The old trees of the park luckily 
hide the disgraceful Tour Eiffel, 
and the only monument of Paris 
visible from the windows is the 
Sacré Coeur of Montmartre. But 
the valley, so populous and peace- 
ful, that lies between us and the 
Donjon de Vincennes on the hori- 
zon was the battlefield of Cham- 
pigny. The Wurtemberg division 
had its headquarters here in this 
house, and in an attic, used by the 
invaders as a point of observation, 
one may still read names in Ger- 
man characters scrawled on the 
ceiling. We are surrounded by 
all the contrast and contradiction 
of French life. The gaiety and 
movement of Paris reddens the 
northern sky at night with the 
glow of its lights; below these 
windows, within these walls, there 
are pathetic memories of invasion 
and defeat, one day to be revenged, 
as the roar of the cannon from the 
forts protecting the capital some- 
times reminds us; and behind us 
are boundless forests, smiling vil- 
lages, fertile hills and plains—all 
the peaceful quiet of rural France, 
where the never-ending toil of the 
peasants amid the tranquil beauty 
of the landscape makes one im- 
agine that the glitter and turmoil 
of the fairest of cities is as dis- 
tant as the scene of battle and 
devastation. 

EveLtyN Frances BopDLey. 
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HOW AMERICAN HISTORY IS WRITTEN. 


Towarps History, in the different 
stages of its development, the reader 
must maintain a varying attitude. 
While it is yet in its panoramic 
stage, we need not be easily de- 
luded: an anecdote in Herodotus, 
a speech in Thucydides, need not 
necessarily deceive us. While it 
is in its purely narrative stage, as 
in the middle ages, we are not 
called on to be always questioning 
the accuracy of the annals. But 
we have to be constantly on our 
guard when we come to modern 
times and writers; when history 
has become a system of thought, a 
school for politicians, a seminary 
for theologians; when Mr Free- 
man’s speculations about Arminius, 
and his views as to the origin of 
the House of Lords, may be made 
to do duty in an agitation against 
one part of our constitution ; when 
Mr Grote’s views about the Greek 
democracy may be used for the 
purposes of Radical demagogues 
in our own day; and when Mr 
Gladstone’s studies in history have 
afforded him a ready excuse for 
sensational experiments on the 
delicate machinery of our political 
system, 


“The best historians of later times,” 
says Lord Macaulay, “have been 
seduced from truth, not by their 
imagination, but by their reason. 
They far excel their predecessors in 
the art of deducing general princi- 
a0 from facts. But unhappily they 
ave fallen into the error of distort- 
ing facts to suit general principles. 
They arrive at a theory from looking 
at some of the phenomena, and the 
remaining phenomena they strain or 
curtail to suit the theory.” 


The political element in history 
is no doubt responsible for much, 
if not most, of its untrustworthi- 


ness. And this political element 
has entered into history through 
the open doors of a Liberalism self- 
devoted to the defence of every 
violent change which has taken 
place in the relations between the 
Crown, the Parliament, and the 
people during more than two cen- 
turies, It may safely be laid down 
as a general rule, justified by facts, 
that no nation ever suffered a vio- 
lent disruption of any part of its 
constitution, or even parted violent- 
ly from the course and tradition of 
its historic development, without 
entailing on itself certain and irre- 
parable evils—not necessarily fatal, 
but entailing, at least, unavoidable 
inconveniences. Thus the Revolu- 
tion of 1640 weakened the author- 
ity of the Crown ; this encouraged 
the Revolution of 1688, which 
weakened the dynastic traditions ; 
this in its turn encouraged the 
Revolution of 1776, which logically 
assailed alike the authority of the 
Crown and the authority of Parlia- 
ment; this again encouraged the 
Revolution of 1789, which struck 
fatal blows at Crown, Legislature, 
law, religion, and society ; this in 
its own turn produced its varied 
crop of revolutions which left not 
a throne in Europe unshaken, not 
a legislative body unassailed, not 
a country with its internal peace 
unbroken, and which checked the 
improvement of criminal law, the 
prudent enfranchisement of the 
people, and the revision of fiscal 
policy, which, but for these dis- 
turbances would have been earlier 
and more perfectly accomplished. 
In the defence of all, or most, 
of these “movements” to which 
Liberalism generally committed it- 
self, Liberal statesmen and writers 
naturally and most unfortunately 
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assumed a mental attitude of defer- 
ence to revolutionary theories and 
measures, which had, and continues 
to have, an ill effect upon the 
public mind in Great Britain. It 
is much easier to write and speak 
with picturesque vehemence of the 
struggles of “patriots” against 
“oppression,” than to uphold in 
judicious calmness the prerogatives 
of the Crown, the authority of Par- 
liament, the penal force of law, the 
binding duty of allegiance. Most 
historians of England have there- 
fore to be read with discreet caution 
in these days, when historical pre- 
cedents drawn from revolutionary 
times are being energetically used 
for the accomplishment of violent 
changes in times like our own, 
which, after so many and such 
rapid and still experimental “ re- 
forms,” should be times of sober 
progress and well-ordered improve- 
ment. 

The revolutionary movement in 
America has had its full share 
of the patronage which politicians 
and writers in England have ex- 
tended to similar “reforms.” That 
this.should be a subject of com- 
plaint now, at this late date, may 
seem to be superfluous; but it is 
not so. We have long been suffer- 
ing commercially and politically, 
and even in literature and society, 
for the views, foolishly inaccurate, 
given by English writers to Eng- 
lish readers concerning the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as well as for the 
views, frantically inaccurate in many 
cases, given to American readers by 
American writers in justification 
of the hostility to British interests 
which has been maintained for a 
century and is industriously pro- 
pagated to-day in every school in 
the Republic. It is our object in 
this paper to show how American 
history for the public is written ; 
how from the day he enters school 
to the day he enters into the 
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struggle for life and success, a 
young American who follows, as he 
is necessarily compelled to do, the 
customary course of instruction, has 
hardly a chance to obtain other than 
a distorted and caricature view of 
the historical relations of America 
and Great Britain. There are in 
the north-western regions of Oanada 
numbers of Indian chiefs who on 
gala days, when the Governor visits 
them, proudly display on their 
breasts a medal of George III., and 
who still proclaim that they are 
“George the Third’s men.” They 
are said to be unalterably loyal. 
A large percentage of the “edu- 
cated”? Americans may be said to 
be in the like condition. They are 
still in the George the Third period ; 
still ‘“‘Minute-men,” still “Rifle 
Rangers,” and ‘“ Marion’s Men,” 
and ‘Green Mountain Boys”; and 
millions of them will go to their 
graves with their convictions un- 
altered that they were the victims 
of British oppression and the 
patriots of a righteous revolution. 
We need hardly add that they are 
unalterably hostile. 

The tendency to think that be- 
cause the American colonies revolted 
with success, they also revolted 
with justice, has infected even the 
sanest of our historians in some 
degree. Even the Conservative 
Lord Mahon is led into language 
which, at the outset of his study 
of American affairs, is misleading. 


“Happy,” he says, “had it been for 
England if the views of her Ministers 
had at that period expanded with 
her territory, and led them to treat 
those distant settlers not as lowly 
dependants, but rather as fellow-sub- 
jects and freemen. Happy had they 
refrained from measures of aggres- 
sion which, rashly urged in council, 
but feebly supported in war, have 
converted many once loyal and con- 
tented provinces into a rival empire.” 


This was written in 1851. Now 
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the colonial policy of Great Britain 
in 1896 differs much from the 
colonial policy of 1851; and the 
colonial policy of 1851 necessarily 
differed from that of 1763-76; and 
all that Lord Mahon’s language 
really means is, that it would have 
been fortunate if the British states- 
men of 1763-76 had had the ideas, 
the experience, and the general 
policy of 1851. The reader of 
Lord Mahon’s History thus begins 
the account of American affairs 
with the wrong impression that 
the British Government in the 
period between 1763-76 was in 
some sense besotted because of not 
having such ideas, experience, and 
policy. This historian should have 
been prompt to point out that 
the colonial policy of England in 
1763-76 was the most liberal policy 
then in operation among colonising 
nations; that every law which 
restricted colonial commerce re- 
stricted English commerce too — 
with this difference, that while the 
laws were most severely enforced 
in England, they were not enforced 
in the colonies ; that colonial laws 
were very seldom annulled in Eng- 
land ; and that the British Govern- 
ment were compelled to defend the 
colonists in all emergencies. And 
he was all the more bound to show 
these things at the outset, for the 
reason that all the facts subse- 
quently related go to show in his 
pages that the colonists and not 
the mother country were to blame 
for the rupture which followed. 
From the ‘History of England 
from the Accession of George III.,’ 
by John Adolphus, which appeared 
originally in 1802, and was re- 
published in 1840, a good deal of 
valuable information might have 
been obtained by those who cared 
to seek it; but the book was not 
popular in character, not convenient 
for reference, and had no graces of 
style ; hence it failed to win the 
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public ear, and was neglected by 
those to whom it would have been 
most useful. It gives an accurate 
account of the tea question ; and the 
relation of the proceedings of the 
Privy Council against Franklin is 
given without prejudice to Franklin, 
yet with a better understanding 
than is usual of the offence of 
which he had been guilty, and of 
the manner in which the proceed- 
ings were conducted. This History 
suffered, as we have said, from the 
fact that it was simply an honest 
compilation, and was without grace 
of style. In more modern writers 
we get graces of style, but miss at 
times the stern accuracy of detail 
which ought to characterise history. 

Bright’s ‘ History of England’ is 
wanting in regard for the British 
view of the American Rebellion :— 


“The new imposts of 1767 had been 
received with great indignation by 
the colonies, especially in Massachu- 
setts. There the Governor, Barnard, 
seems to have been totally destitute 
of all power of conciliation. He was 
backed by Lord Hillsborough, Colo- 
nial Secretary, scarcely more temper- 
ate than himself. The Assembly, in 
its quarrel with the Governor, issued 
a circular letter to the other colonies, 
calling for their co-operation against 
the new taxes. They refused to re- 
tract this step at the command of 
Lord Hillsborough, and were dis- 
solved. The custom-house commis- 
sioners were foolish enough to capture 
and detain an illicit trader ; serious 
riots were the consequence ; the com- 
missioners were mobbed and their 
houses robbed. The spirit of resist- 
ance spread. The Society of ‘Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty,’ who re- 
fused to use imported goods, multi- 
plied in other colonies. The view of 
the Government was not conciliation 
but coercion. Troops and ships of 
war were crowded into Boston. In 
England the feeling was strongly 
against the Americans.” 


This is history in caricature. It 
leaves the reader under an absurdly 
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incorrect impression. What cause 
for “indignation” existed in colo- 
nies which had fully and frequently 
admitted the imperial authority to 
impose, and their own willingness 
to pay, some reasonable imposts as 
a revenue for their own defence? 
What could any imperial officers, 
political or administrative, do but 
dissolve a refractory Legislature ? 
What “conciliation” was possible 
when the malcontents only wanted 
disturbance? What could customs 
officers do but follow their orders 
and enforce the laws, when the 
necessity arose to do so—or to 
abandon government altogether ? 
One item in Bright’s History is well 
worth noting, however. It is that 
which relates to the “ tea-party” at 
Boston, about which we have heard 
so much, but which is so very 
imperfectly understood by English 
readers :— 


“ As a sort of compensation [to the 
India Company], a bill was brought 
in in their favour, by which they 
were enabled to export their teas 
from their London warehouses to the 
American colonies free from the 
English duties, and liable only to the 
much smaller duties to be levied 
in the colony. This measure would 
allow the India Company to get rid 
of a large surplus stock of tea then 
lying on hand, and would enable the 
colonists to buy their tea considerably 
cheaper. To the colonists, however, 
it bore another aspect. The whole 
plan seemed to them a scheme to sur- 
prise or bribe them into compliance 
with the very measure of taxation 
they were so strenuously opposing. 
This belief was supported by the fac 
that all the consignees who were to 
receive the tea were warm partisans 
of England, and was fostered by the 
whole body of tea-merchants and free- 
traders, who saw themselves likely to 
be driven from the market by this 
direct tea-trade.” 


It will be observed that this 
statement, fair in outline, yet lacks 
the true colour. The Boston “ tea- 
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party” was partly business, partly 
barbarism. The incoming tea was 
good tea and cheap tea, even with 
the tax of threepence a pound on 
it. The duty was not to be paid? 
by the people, but by the Company * 
and the consignees. The most 
active “ patriots” had a large stock 
of tea, mostly smuggled—all smug- 
gled, in fact—on hand. If the new 
tea was put on the market, they 
stood to lose. The question of 
arithmetic quelled all other con- 
siderations. ‘The vessels were at- 
tacked. The competing tea was 
destroyed. The system of Protec- 
tion was inaugurated with a ven- 
geance. Patriotism was gratified 
—and the market was saved. The 
Red Indian of commerce, who took 
his first lesson at the Boston “ tea- 
party,” has never departed from 
the commercial employment of our 
friends across the ocean. His latest 
exploit was the M‘Kinley Bill. 

The account of the same affair in 
Knight’s ‘Popular History,’ which 
was for a long time the most gener- 
ally read History of England, is 
also wanting in the true colour. 
The proceedings of the Colonial 
Governor and the Royal officers are 
related as if they were the acts of 
usurpers. The proceedings of con- 
spirators without a just cause, and 
malcontents without a real griev- 
ance, are stated as if they had all 
the gravity of State affairs and all 
the sanction of authority :— 


“On the 16th December there was 
a meeting in Boston of 7000 persons, 
who resolved that the tea should not 
be landed. The master of the Dart- 
mouth was ordered to apply to the 
Governor for a pass for his vessel to 
proceed on her return voyage to Lon- 
don. The Governor was at his country 
house. Many of the leaders had ad- 
journed to a church to await his 
answer. The night had come on, 
when Roche returned and announced 
that the Governor had refused him a 
pass, because his ship had not cleared. 
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There was no more hesitation. Forty 
or fifty men disguised as Mohawks 
raised the war-whoop at the porch 
of the church, went on to the wharf 
where the three ships lay side by 
side, took possession of them, and 
deliberately emptied 340 chests of tea 
into the waters of the bay. It was 
the work of three hours. Not a 
sound was heard but that of the 
breaking open of the chests. The 
people of Boston went to their rest 
as if no extraordinary event had 
occurred.” 


No one reading this account 
would, unless he were specially 
skilled in legal and constitutional 
studies, perceive quickly that the 
7000 Bostonians had no right to 
“resolve” anything ; that the com- 
mander of the Dartmouth was acting 
in terror of his life; that the Gov- 
ernor had absolutely no power to 
grant a clearance to the vessel ; that 
the “war-whoop” business was vul- 
gar melodrama ; and that the whole 
affair was a compound of riot and 
robbery, even as stated in this His- 
tory. Yet that is the true version 
of the affair which we have given— 


“This is true criticism, and you may 
kiss, 

Exactly as you please, or not, the rod ; 

But if you don’t oi 





Mr Lecky was exceedingly fortu- 
nate in writing at a time when the 
materials for history had accumu- 
lated and the danger of mistake 
was less. Naturally disposed to 
fair- play; and industriously de- 
voted to research, he was able to 
see clearly the partisan character 
of much of American history, and 
to relate with brilliant fidelity the 
facts as they occurred, and the 
lessons to be learned from them. 
We are disposed to accept Mr 
Lecky’s account of American affairs 
as on the whole the most satis- 
factory that has been written ; be- 
cause though Mr Lecky is inclined, 
from his general mode of thinking, 
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to the modern and “ liberal” view 
of public affairs, he gives in his 
American chapters all the informa- 
tion which it was possible to ob- 
tain, and the reader is enabled to 
see for himself that the King and 
the Parliament had to deal with 
very indifferent subjects and very 
self-seeking citizens in the colonies. 
These gentry had the inestimable 
advantage of having at their ser- 
vice in England, and even in the 
service of the King and member- 
ship of Parliament, some of the 
ablest men in the empire. The 
success of the Americans in their 
Rebellion gave a retroactive effect 
and authority to the utterances of 
men like Chatham and Burke, who 
in their own day gave an encour- 
agement to the cause of the re- 
bellious colonists far beyond the 
limit to which these very distin- 
guished men dreamed of going. 
And the writers of a later date 
have used the names of Chatham 
and Burke to justify the proceed- 
ings of the American rebels of that 
date far more radically than either 
Burke or Chatham would have 
acquiesced in. Even when most 
vehemently demanding the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, Chatham was 
still a statesman and a student of 
constitutional history and law, and 
had courage to say— 


“ At the same time, let the sov- 
ereign authority of this country over 
the colonies be asserted in as strong 
terms as can be devised, and be made 
to extend to every point of legisla- 
tion whatsoever ; that we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufac- 
tures, and exercise every power what- 
soever—except that of taking their 
money out of their pockets without 
their own consent.” 


Chatham was very popular in 
the colonies then, as he has been 
in the United States since ; but it 
must be obvious that the disturb- 
ers did not take very seriously his 
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disposition to “bind their trade” 
(for they were smugglers to a man), 
to “confine their manufactures” 
(for they were determined to manu- 
facture, especially liquors), or to 
‘exercise every power whatsoever” 
(for they were indisposed to allow 
any power to be exercised) ; while, 
on the other hand, they gave a 
liberal ‘interpretation to his desire 
to save them from any taxation 
without their own consent—they 
being set against paying any taxa- 
tion they could escape, even, as in 
the case of Pennsylvania, to save 
their own skins and scalps. 

So much, then, for the manner 
in which American history was 
presented to British readers by 
British writers and public men 
down to a very recent period. 

It was not unnatural that when 
American history came to be written 
by American writers, the encourage- 
ment to wrong thinking and rash 
writing afforded by British states- 
men and English writers should 
have been gladly and fully accepted. 
We have lately seen a popular 
French Life of Bonaparte profusely 
illustrated ; and in the picture of 
the battle of Waterloo the “ British 
army ”—represented by much smoke, 
a broken gun-carriage, and a few 
officers—is just on the point of 
running away,—when the Prussians 
arrive! This peculiar view of the 
great battle is no doubt widely 
accepted in France. It is not 
more absurd than the accounts of 
“battles” and contests, political 
events and personal relations, ac- 
cepted by the American people as 
the “history” of their country and 
of its relations with Great Britain. 
But these mistaken views as to 
history are unfortunately the pro- 
lific causes of mistaken views in 
politics, and in the laws regarding 
commerce and international affairs ; 
and they are therefore the more 
mischievous the longer they are 
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accepted as true. <A brief account 
of the prime postulates of the most 
‘ popular ” American historians con- 
cerning the chief events of the 
revolutionary period, will show the 
reader just how much mischief igs 
being worked still from day to day 
and from year to year among the 
American people. 

We will take the school histories 
first, as these are, of course, the 
most widely read—indeed for the 
bulk of the population in the 
United States, as in all countries, 
school histories are the only his- 
tories; as, after the close of the 
school period, any consecutive study 
of history may be said to be aban- 
doned by the immense majority of 
the electorate. 

We have at hand the histories 
used in the public schools of 
Boston and New York—.e., Shel- 
don’s ‘American History’ and Mont- 
gomery’s ‘American History’ for 
Boston ; and Barnes’s ‘ Brief His- 
tory of the United States’ for New 
York. It may be remarked that 
these are very attractive compil- 
ations for their purpose. With 
their merit as school-books we have 
no quarrel; their spirit is the ob- 
jectionable thing. To begin with, 
the Navigation Laws are presented 
as bearing hard on colonial com- 
merce: all the features unfavour- 
able to the colonies are prominently 
brought forward ; but not a word 
is said at all as to the general 
policy of European nations regard- 
ing their colonies at that time; 
nor as to the special advantages 
which Great Britain gave to Ameri- 
can produce in British markets ; 
nor as to the general, and in many 
cases specific and legal, consent 
given by the American colonies to 
the control of commerce and navi- 
gation in America by Great Britain ; 
nor as to the notorious fact that 
the American traders carried on a 
systematic business in smuggling, 
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even with the enemies of the 
country that was protecting them, 
and that had spent enormous sums 
in ridding them of the rivalry and 
raids of the French. 

That the King’s officers should 
break open suspected places in 
search of smuggled goods when 
authorised by legal warrant to do 
so, is paraded as an act of illegal 
violence —as if that was not the 
duty of King’s officers in England 
as well as in America, ‘They did 
not ask for legal proof of guilt ; they 
entered and searched where they 
pleased. New England saw her 
trade broken up. It began to look 
as though the King and his ‘friends’ 
meant to ruin every merchant and 
shipbuilder in the country.” This 
is Mr Montgomery’s candid view of 
“history.” It is only necessary to 
point out that New England trade 
was not broken up—though the 
smuggling was perhaps checked ; 
and that as to the “ruin” of the 
merchants, they all went on making 
fortunes, legitimately and illegitim- 
ately, as before. Sheldon’s ‘Ameri- 
can History’ is more frank, but 
treats the subject with a sarcastic 
levity eminently characteristic. A 
specimen will suffice :— 


“ All these laws had been passed 
before the French and Indian war. 
Near the close of that war in 1769, 
George III. came to the throne of 
England, and he was angry enough 
when he was told how the colonists 
were cheating him out of his duties, 
and that too just when he was in the 
greatest need of money, on account of 
the heavy expenditure on the French 
and Indian war. For these Yankees, 
instead of carrying their sugar, mo- 
lasses, and dyeing-wood into the regu- 
lar ports and paying duty on them, as 
the law told them to do, were taking 
them from one colony to another quite 
as they liked, and landing their goods 
at little out-of-the-way places where 
the King had no custom-house officers 
to look after them. This was down- 
right smuggling, and King George 
VOL. CLIX.—NO. DCCCCLXIII. 
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III. would have none of it, and so he 
sent out still more officers to catch 
these Yankee skippers ; and he gave 
these new officers what he called writs 
of assistance. These were legal papers 
giving the King’s officers a right to 
hunt for smuggled goods in any place 
and at any time. These writs made 
the colonists very angry, and they 
held many meetings and made many 
speeches against the King.” 


It will be obvious that no young 
American would obtain much re- 
spect for law, much knowledge of 
colonial constitutions, much regard 
for the penalties of smuggling, or 
much truth about history, from such 
atrocious rubbish as this we have 
quoted. The young Bostonian is, 
however, supposed to imbibe his- 
toric sweetness and light from this 
compilation; and no doubt such 
books are widely read all over the 
New England States. 

The young New Yorker is no 
better off than the young Bostonian. 
Barnes’s ‘ Brief History’ gives him 
this :— 


“ England treated the settlers as an 
inferior class of people. Her intention 
was to make and keep the colonies 
dependent. The laws were framed to 
favour the English manufacturer and 
merchant at the expense of the 
colonists. 

“The Navigation Acts compelled 
the American farmer to send his pro- 
ducts across the ocean to England, and 
to buy his goods in the British markets. 
American manufactures were pro- 
hibited. Ironworks were denounced 
as ‘common nuisances.’ ... Smug- 

ling had become very common, and 

nglish officers were granted ‘ writs 
of assistance’ as they were called, or 
warrants, authorising them to search 
for smuggled goods. Under this pre- 
text any petty custom-house official 
could enter a man’s house or store at 
his pleasure. The colonists believed 
that every man’s house was his castle, 
and resisted such search as a violation 
of their rights.” 


It will be observed that the com- 
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pilers of this book could never have 
looked at the laws they denounce, 
or they must have knowingly falsi- 
fied their character and incidence. 
They acknowledge that smuggling 
was very general; but how in- 
decently unfair the account they 
give of the means of checking it, 
may be judged from the account 
given by Mr Lecky, as follows :— 


“They were general writs authoris- 
ing customs officers to search any 
house they pleased for smuggled 

and they were said to have 
en sometimes used for purposes 
of private annoyance. They appear, 
however, to have been perfectly legal ; 
and if their employment was ever 
justifiable, it was in an attempt to 
put down a smuggling trade with the 
enemy in time of war.” 


Any organised gang of thieves in 
any part of the world might as well 
have protested against the laws 
which oppressed them and the offi- 
cers who brought them to justice. 
The “Boston Massacre” is an 
event very much discussed in the 
American school histories, and of 
all fraudulent attempts to create in 
the first instance, and to keep alive 
for a century after, a false indigna- 
tion against the real victims of the 
incident, this massacre is the most 
preposterous. Sheldon’s Boston 
compilation puts it this way :— 


“The King now began to send 
troops over to Boston town, until it 
seemed full of redcoats ; and in 1770 
the troops fired on the citizens.” 


Barnes’s New York compilation is a 
little more frank. It alleges :— 


“Frequent quarrels took place be- 
tween the ow and the soldiers. 
One day, ch 5, 1770, a crowd of 
men and boys, maddened by its pres- 
ence, insulted the city-guard. A fight 
ensued, in which three citizens were 
killed and eight wounded. The bells 
were rung ; the country-people rushed 
in to help the city ; and it was with 
difficulty that quiet was restored.” 


Montgomery’s compilation is as 
brief and as unfair as the others, 
It is as follows :— 


“These troops were quartered in 
the very centre of the town, and they 
had frequent quarrels with the citi- 
zens. Finally (1770), a fight occurred 
in which the soldiers fired in self- 
defence, and killed several of the 

ople. This was called the ‘ Boston 

assacre’; the citizens never forgot 
or forgave the blood-stains then made 
on the snow of King Street.” 


It will be seen that the very worst 
side of this “massacre” is turned 
to the American schoolboy. He 
would never learn from his school- 
books (and will rarely read any 
other) that the mob amused itself 
by surrounding, insulting, and as- 
saulting a solitary sentinel; that 
when the man called out the guard 
of five or six more men, the mob 
proceeded to further violence, insult- 
ing the soldiers, daring them to 
use their arms, showering snow and 
stones at them; that one man was 
struck with a club; and that not 
till human nature would stand no 
more did one soldier fire, and then 
the others in panic or self-defence 
fired too. The grossest exaggera- 
tion followed the event. ‘The 
terrible tale,” says Mr Lecky, “of 
how the bloody and brutal myrmi- 
dons of England had shot down 
the inoffensive citizens on the 
streets of Boston raised an indig- 
nation which was never suffered to 
flag.” And the exaggeration which 
marks this event is characteristic of 
all the other events as related in 
the school histories. 

Let us now turn to the “ tea- 
party” to see how this famous 
episode is dealt out to American 
youth. This is the way Barnes 
puts it for the young New- 
Yorkers :-— 


“The Government, alarmed by the 
turn events had taken, rescinded the 
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taxes except that on tea, which was 
left to maintain the principle. An 
arrangement was made whereby tea 
was furnished at so low a price that, 
with the tax included, it was cheaper 
in America than in England. This 
subterfuge exasperated the patriots. 
They were fighting for a great prin- 
ciple, not against a paltry tax.” 


That the patriots were exasperated 
we have no doubt; but the cause 
of the exasperation was one of 
pocket, not of principle, as has 
already been made pretty clear. 

Montgomery puts the case in 
this manner :— 

“This duty [on tea] was retained 
not for the money it would yield, but 
to maintain the right of the British 
Government to tax the colonies. The 
price of the tea was purposely put so 
low that the Americans could actually 
buy it, tax and all, cheaper than they 
could smuggle it from Holland.” 


Sheldon’s book gives the episode in 
this way :— 

“The trouble was now getting so 
serious that the King and his Min- 
isters decided to repeal all the taxes 
except that on tea; for, said his Ma- 
jesty, ‘I am clear there must always 

one tax to keep up the right, and 
as such I approve of the tea-duty ;’ 
and ships full of tea were sent over 
to Charleston, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York.” 


No young American would ever 
learn from these accounts that the 
tea-tax was not in this case of the 
slightest injury to the colonists ; 
nor that it was accompanied by a 
message pledging the Government 
not to collect any other taxation ; 
nor that the duty was of an “ ex- 
ternal” kind never before objected 
to by the colonists; nor that they 
had submitted to thirty-two Acts 
binding on their trade previous to 
this; nor that every step taken in 
the affair by the malcontents was 
contrary to law and contrary to 
common honesty, in so far as pri- 
vate property was wantonly de- 
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stroyed without compensation; nor 
that all the tea in the city had been 
smuggled ; nor that the Hancock 
family, so prominent in this matter, 
had made a large fortune out of 
illicit trade in tea, and no doubt 
had a large stock on hand at the 
time; nor that this episode was 
really intended by Samuel Adams 
and his friends as the first step 
towards that rebellion which they 
all protested was not for a moment 
in their minds, There are millions 
of school-children in the United 
States now taking in for their 
whole lives these accounts we have 
quoted, who will never arrive at 
any further knowledge. 

Other histories not specially in 
use in particular places, but in- 
tended for schools and popular 
reading, contain accounts of other 
events, as unfair and as false as 
those we have quoted. For ex- 
ample, Scudder’s ‘History of the 
United States, for the Use of 
Schools,’ contains the following 
account of the beginning of the 
quarrel with Great Britain :— 


“The colonies had taxed them- 
selves to meet the expenses of the 
war in America. The English Gov- 
ernment declared that the war had 
been fought mainly to benefit the 
colonies, and that the colonies ought 
to pay still more. It determined, 
therefore, to enforce more strictly 
those laws of trade which had hith- 
erto brought in so much revenue.” 


No one would ever learn from 
this extraordinary statement that, 
for example, the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania would not fight at all, 
though the survivors of slaughtered 
families were crying for help against 
the Indians from the frontier; that 
the Dutch would not fight because 
they did not care under which king 
they lived ; that the colonial legis- 
latures were quarrelling with their 
governors over every proposition to 
vote a dollar or enlist a man; that 
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the people thwarted and robbed 
the very soldiers who were sent 
to defend them by England; that 
in New York the Governor had 
pledged his credit to provide for 
the support of Oswego; that the 
Northern colonies would not move 
to help the Southern colonies ; 
that the King’s soldiers had to be 
sent from New York to Pennsyl- 
vania ; that Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia had to advance his own 
money to provide defence against 
the French; nor that the old pro- 
vincial legislatures exhibited what 
Mr Parkman calls “an infatuated 
neglect” of their own safety and 
interests. But the little Americans 
will go on reading Mr Scudder. 

Again, in Butterworth’s ‘Young 
Folks’ History of America,’ the 
“battle of Lexington,” as it is 
called in the exaggerated language 
of American “ historians,” is thus 
described :— 


“On two points the patriots were 
determined. They were ready to die 
for their country. Their captain, 
John Parker, had given the strictest 
orders that they were not to fire first. 
Yet the orders were hardly necessary. 
Major Pitcairn rode upon the com- 
mon, and shouting with an oath to 
the ‘villains’ and ‘rebels’ as he 
called them, to disperse, almost in- 
stantly ordered his soldiers to fire, 
and he set the example. It was 
murder. The captain of the Lex- 
ington company had determined to 
disperse his men, and when the firing 
began they retreated quickly,” &c. 


None of the young folks for whom 
this History was written would sus- 
pect from the above statement that 
the alarm of the march of the 
British troops to Concord had been 
given since midnight; that the 
troops had been watched ; that the 
‘*Minute-men” along the line of 
march had been called to arms 
by mounted messengers ; that the 
militia of Lexington had been 
specially warned to be in readi- 











ness; that they did assemble in 
arms and order ready for fight- 
ing; that one of their number did 
in fact fire first, though his gun 
missed fire; that Major Pitcairn 
was as particular about firing as 
the colonists were; that if the 
troops had not been restrained, 
every man on the common would 
necessarily have been shot; and 
finally, to tell us that in time 
of excited civil strife and proxi- 
mate civil war men assemble in 
arms for the purpose of not firing, 
is an insult to human credulity. 
The war of 1812, as taught to 
young Americans, is of course 
almost equally glorious for the 
United States, and equally vague 
as to particulars. Politics enters a 
little into the descriptions of this 
war, but all have a very general 
resemblance. Thus, a very late 
volume entitled ‘English History 
for American Readers,’ by Messrs 
Higginson and Channing, tells the 
final story as follows :— . 





“Then, too, there was another 
cause of disagreement with England ; 
for English cruisers were in the habit 
of stopping American ships and seiz- 
ing any British seamen they found 
on board. As British and Ameri- 
can seamen looked much alike, many 
Americans were seized, and much irri- 
tation was aroused. The war broke 
out in 1812,” &e. 


‘The Household History of the 
United States,’ by Mr Eggleston, 
contains the following remarks 
about Mr Madison’s attitude in re- 
gard to the war :— 


“He was lacking in military quali- 
ties, and he was forced into a war by 
the opinion of the country and against 
his own judgment, so that the Presi- 
dent from the start was but a half- 
hearted leader.” 


Pes 


fs 


Barnes’s New York compilation 
gives the history thus :— 





“The impressment of our seamen 
and the capture of our Ships continued. 
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The British Government went so far 
as to send war vessels into our waters 
to seize our ships as prizes. . . . The 
British Government refusing to re- 
linquish its offensive course, all hope 
of peace was abandoned. Finally 
(June 19, 1812), war was formally de- 
clared against Great Britain.” 





All the compilations for school 
purposes repeat this story of the 
impressment as the real cause of 
the war. No young American 
would ever find out from any of 
these histories that the system of 
impressment was a part of Eng- 
land’s traditional policy ; that it 
was notorious that British seamen 
had deserted in great numbers in 
American ports, and were serving 
on American ships; that Great 
Britain was engaged in a struggle 
with France for the liberties of 
Europe; that the peace party in 
the United States were really 
stronger than the war party; that 
the coming struggle for the Presi- 
dency gave the war party an advan- 
tage ; that they threatened to desert 
Madison; and that to conciliate 
them Madison declared war. This 
is historical truth ; but it will never 
reach the ears of the millions of 
young people who are “educated” in 
the common schools of the United 
States. 

It would perhaps afford us some 
consolation if we could turn to the 
graver historians with the assur- 
ance of finding the truth stated 
with frankness and fulness. But 
we cannot be too sure. We turn 
to Mr Bancroft, for example, whose 
History was the first, and has re- 
mained the most remarkable, of the 
greater histories of the country. 
Mr Bancroft gives us the tea ques- 
tion as follows :— 


“ At this” (z.e., the non-importation 
of tea into the United States) “the 
King, against the opinion of Lord 
North and of the East India Com- 
pany, directed that Company itself to 
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export tea to America, and there to 
pay the tea-duty, hoping that a low 

rice would tempt the Americans to 

uy. But the colonists would not 
suffer the tea to be exposed for sale ; 
the Crown officers yielded to their 
unanimous resistance everywhere ex- 
cept at Boston, and there the tea was 
thrown overboard.” 


It will be seen that Mr Bancroft 
adds nothing to even the simplest 
compilation, and we have no occa- 
sion to make another word of com- 
ment. The same historian in a 
hysterical mood writes thus of the 
expedition to Concord to destroy 
the stores laid up there for rebelli- 
ous purposes :— 


“The mighty chorus of voices rose 
from the scattered farmhouses, and 
as it were from the very ashes of 
the dead. Come forth, champions of 
liberty ; now free your country ; 
protect your sons and daughters, 
your wives and homesteads ; rescue 
the houses of the God of your fathers, 
the franchises handed down to you 
from your ancestors. Now all is at 


stake ; the battle is for all.” 


The simplest reader will see that 
this is the most inexcusable rant. 
There was no danger threatened to 
sons or daughters, to wives or home- 
steads; the houses of God were 
not assailed, and no franchises were 
to be broken. Nothing was in 
danger except the stores secretly 
gathered for a treasonable purpose. 
But this rant of Mr Bancroft con- 
tinues to be read as history. 


“Heedless of his own danger,” 


continues Mr Bancroft, “Samuel 
Adams with the voice of a prophet 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, what a glorious 
morning is this!’ for he saw that his 
country’s independence was rapidly 
hastening on, and, like Columbus in 
the tempest, knew that the storm did 
but bear him the more swiftly toward 
the undiscovered world. . 


Very fine! but in the meantime 
the prudent Samuel, like Victor 
Hugo on a more recent occasion, 
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had “by advice of friends” care- 
fully removed himself out of the 
reach of bullets ! 

There are of course some in- 
stances in which more respect is 
paid to historical truth. Thus 
Bryant and Gay’s ‘Popular His- 
tory of the United States’ admits 
frankly, in the case of the Boston 
‘“‘ massacre,” that the mob was the 
aggressor; that the soldiers were 
assaulted grievously by rioters 
largely outnumbering them; that 
the whole affair was grossly exag- 
gerated ; and that the punishment 
of the two soldiers who were “ con- 
victed” and branded on the hand 
was unjust. Hildreth, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the United States,’ admits 
that ‘‘a mob of men and boys, 
encouraged by the sympathy of the 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a 
constant practice to insult and pro- 
voke them ”—~.¢., the soldiers. In 
dealing with the war of 1812, a 
disposition to be fair is also ex- 
hibited by the more important 
writers. Thus Mr M‘Master, in his 
‘History of the People of the 
United States,’ admits that “the 
time had come when the question 
of peace or war depended quite as 
much on the President as on Con- 
gress.” He shows, in brief, that 
the Presidential election was coming 
on; that if Jefferson was elected 
the war party would smash up; 
that Madison was for a time deemed 
doubtful ; that Henry Clay and his 
friends threatened to forsake him 
in caucus if he did not proclaim 
war. 


“That the story is true,” he says, 
‘cannot be positively stated. It was, 
indeed, openly stated in Congress. A 
member of the House even claimed to 
have been one of those who made the 
threat. It is certain that Clay did 
place before Monroe a plan of action 
which he misled the Administration 
to adopt. It is certain that the plan 
was followed. It is certain that no 





caucus was held till, by following it, 
Madison had fully committed himself 
to war ; and it is certain that in the 
caucus the war members gave him a 
warm support. Yet all this does not 
prove that Madison was coerced.” 


A great minority— perhaps a 
majority — of the people of the 
United States interpreted the situ- 
ation fairly enough when they 
called the war of 1812 “ Mr Madi- 
son’s war.” It was waged for the 
purpose of his election. If he was 
“ coerced,” he had an easy way out 
of the corner—he could have re- 
tired from public life rather than 
shed blood and plunge an unpre- 
pared country into a war of un- 
known possibilities. But he wanted 
to be elected, and, in order to se- 
cure election, he consented to de- 
clare war: crying he would ne’er 
consent, he consented. Mr Hil- 
dreth is more emphatic than Mr 
M ‘Master. 


“The war,” he says, “must not 
seem to be forced on the President ; 
it must be not their war [i.e., the 
Clay party’s], but his. A committee 
headed by the imperious Clay waited 
upon him with assurances to that 
effect. He must consent to yield toa 
declaration of war, or they would not 
support him as President. To this 
hard condition Madison yielded ; and 
the preliminaries thus arranged, the 
caucus was presently held.” 


None of these explanations, con- 
fessions, modifying circumstances, 
and truthful colourings will ever 
reach the millions of citizens of 
America who have been brought 
up on school compilations in the 
past, or who are being educated by 
means of the books we have quoted. 
The traditions of hatred established 
in Boston after the “ massacre,” for 
purely selfish and financial and per- 
sonal purposes, will be continued 
from generation to generation, or 
till a generation shall arise which 
will have honesty enough to fling 
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the school-books where they flung 
the tea so long ago—i.e., into the 
sea—and provide the children with 
some truthful history. The pity 
of it is, that in the meantime every 
international question that may 
arise between the United States 
and Great Britain will be discussed 
by politicians who, knowing better 
themselves, will still keep in view 
the “Minute-men” and “Rifle Ran- 
gers,” the ‘‘ Green Mountain Boys” 
and the “Swamp Foxes of Marion.” 
This disposition of the politi- 
cians is inveterate, since hostility 
to Great Britain is so often the 
“Cheshire cheese” from which, in 
the absence of better food, they 
may cut and come again, as Laur- 
ence Sterne hath it. Quite recently 
there has come from the Govern- 
ment press at Washington a re- 
publication, in six volumes, of the 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the United States, 
edited under the direction of Con- 
gress by (the late) Dr Francis Whar- 
ton. The general object of this 
republication is to correct the mis- 
takes and mis-statements of Mr 
Jared Sparks, who in 1818 edited 
the State Papers of the United 
States. Mr Sparks is charged with 
having omitted letters, and portions 
of letters, tending to show, among 
other things— 


“Ist. The movement of French 
politicians in 1776 to supersede 
_ Washington by Marshal Broglie. 

“2d. The movement of American 
politicians in 1776-77 to induce 
Washington’s withdrawal and to 
have Franklin recalled from Paris. 

“3d. The atrocities of British 
troops and of refugees in the United 
States put forward by our diploma- 
tists as a claim against Great Britain 
and a set-off against British claims 
for indemnity to loyalists,” 


We have not space to discuss 
this publication at length; but 
we may point out that the ob- 
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ject of the third paragraph is ful- 
filled, as far as may be, with a 
cool effrontery and a bitter hostil- 
ity that might more fitly have 
characterised Samuel Adams in the 
midst of the Revolutionary struggle 
than Dr Wharton or any other 
sane man in the peace of the nine- 
teenth. “ Brutality,” “robbery,” 
“‘ forgery,” ‘ rape,” “ dissoluteness,” 
“ingratitude,” “ profligacy,” “ plun- 
dering,” ‘* wickedness,”—these are 
the crimes charged freely against 
British commanders, officers, and 
politicians engaged in the war. 
These charges are made chiefly on 
the statements of Judge Jones, a 
* loyalist ” historian of New York, 
who is admitted by Dr Wharton 
to have been, “ when his History 
was written at the close of the 
war, much embittered against the 
Howes and against Clinton, to 
whose mismanagement he charged 
many British disasters.” A large 
allowance must naturally be made 
in such acase. Curiously enough, 
we find Mr Gladstone called as a 
witness in the case, by the citation 
of his words in the “ Bulgarian 
atrocities” business—7.e., “ that it 
is monstrous to place on the same 
footing the cruelties of the o 
pressed and the cruelties of the 
oppressor”; the object of the 
American editor being to repre- 
sent the rebels of 1776 as the in- 
nocent Bulgarian, and the British 
troops as the “ unspeakable Turk ” ! 
In this country we need a little 
teaching in American history also, 
for a very large section of the people 
are half impressed with the Ameri- 
can, not the British, view of Ameri- 
can history; and not a few politi- 
cians have pandered to that belief. 
For the purpose of giving many 
readers a fair opportunity of getting 
at the truth about American affairs, 
we may in conclusion call attention 
to Mr Goldwin Smith’s late work 
on the Political History of the 
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United States. For the first time 
in our literature a book has ap- 
peared which, coming from a dis- 
tinguished and able man of sincere 
character and strong opinions — 
who has always been and still 
remains a friend of the United 
States—has put the history of that 
country before American readers in 
a@ manner which has made them 
think, and before English readers 
in a manner which may be accepted 
as correct. If this work could be 
made a text-book at universities 
and schools in both countries, we 
would expect in the course of a 
generation to find the path to peace 
much easier, the difficulty of friend- 
ly agreement growing less and less. 
Mr Goldwin Smith has offended 
somewhat against British feeling in 
advocating a policy towards the 
United States which would cost 
us in due time the allegiance of 
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our richest and most loyal colony, 
He has done something to repair 
his fault by maintaining with ability 
the cause of the integrity of this 
Kingdom. He has still further 
commended himself to us ‘by 
publishing a volume which has 
placed within easy reach of most 
readers an acceptable account of a 
century-old struggle, the history of 
which has been too long under- 
stood to the disadvantage of Great 
Britain. 

Nothing is more important to the 
future relations of the two great 
divisions of the English-speaking 
race than that they should not 
misunderstand each other’s history, 
and entertain falsehood for truth 
and prejudice for principle. This 
slight contribution to right thinking 
on the subject of history may at 
least serve as a reminder that wrong 
thinking has too long prevailed. 
































































HatF a century, and more, 
has passed since the British 
sportsman was aroused to the 
wealth that awaited him in the 
forests and veldts of South Africa, 
and the prospect then seemed to 
be rather a beatific vision than 
realities within the range of ac- 
complishment. Narratives like 
that of Sir Cornwallis Harris, and 
still more the adventures of Gor- 
don Cumming, came upon us with 
all the freshness of Romance, and 
with not a little of its illusion. 
It was the discovery of a new 
world of Sport, but a world still 
begirt by the remoteness, difficul- 
ties, and dangers which, while 
they fire the hunter’s ambition, 
also place serious obstacles in the 
way of its gratification. But to 
indicate a new field of adventure 
is to open it up to the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit. Once Harris and 
Gordon Oumming had shown to 
others emulous of imitating their 
example how they too might take 
the field with good chances of suc- 
cess, the new ground was too fruit- 
ful to remain long fallow. How 
much of the greatness of our South 
African empire, with its boundary 
already on the Zambesi, should in 
justice be credited to the savage 
denizens of its forests, whose at- 
tractions, perhaps even more than 
the solid prospects of fortune realis- 
able from the resources of the coun- 
try, have drawn the youth and 
strength of Britain towards South 
Africa, with British power and 
British capital in its wake? 

Every succeeding year since 
Gordon Cumming’s time has seen 
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THE BIG GAME OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


an increasing number of hunters 
exploiting the preserves of South 
Africa: professional hunters who 
make their sporting tastes pay by 
bringing their spoils to market ; 
naturalists not a few—and dead 
shots many of these are—in quest 
of new discoveries or seeking to 
secure a specimen of some animal 
rapidly being thinned down to the 
verge of extinction ; the prospector, 
whose aims are not always so up- 
right as could be wished ; the geo- 
graphical explorer, and the hard- 
working colonist, glad to escape 
from cattle and crops and their 
contingent worries for a month or 
two among the big game of the 
bush. All these have been hard 
at work, and have left their traces 
upon the numbers of the fauna of 
the country, if not upon the annals 
of its sport, with such deadly effect 
that game laws have had to be in- 
troduced to regulate their ardour ; 
and with the prospect of a possible 
future when the lion and the 
leopard on the banks of the 
Limpopo may be as jealously pre- 
served as a fox in the Pytchley or 
the Quorn country. 

Your true South African hunt- 
er is generally something more 
than a shooter, whose sole aim 
and object is to “break the re- 
cord” in big bags, and to astound 
the world with the heads and 
skins which he brings back with 
him as the trophies of his rifle. 
Not that we wish to decry these 
very laudable ambitions, which 
must animate every sportsman. 
But we are unreasonable enough, 
or prejudiced enough if you please, 
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to think a good book the best 
memorial that a hunter can pro- 
duce of his prowess. We acknow- 
ledge the unreason, for many 
mighty hunters, gifted with the 
instincts of the true sportsman 
which elevate the chase above the 
level of a mere savage warfare 
with wild beasts, handle the pen 
much less effectively than the 
rifle. But there are others who 
take with them an artist’s eye for 
the manifold and ever - varying 
moods of Nature in her African 
solitudes, who follow the spoor in 
a spirit of chivalrous knight -er- 
rantry, and value most the vic- 
tories they have won in fair and 
equal fight, when the foe is brought 
to bay in his lair, and life is 
matched for life. Foremost among 
such hunters in South Africa in 
our days stands Mr Selous; while 
the handsome volume now lying 
before us will be readily acknow- 
ledged by its readers to be Mr 
Kirby’s patent to rank as Mr 
Selous’s peer. 

So much has been written of 
hunting in South Africa, and so 
familiar are we already with the 
typical perils and adventures that 
lie in the way, that we look as 
much to the writer as to the sub- 
ject for supplying the requisite 
interest. Mr Kirby fully an- 
swers expectation in this respect. 
Whether we are following the 
trekking hunting-waggons through 
veldt and forest, pressing up on the 
spoor of some hill-leopard or fierce 
old bush-boar, seated round the 
blazing logs in a Kafir kraal after 
supper has been despatched, when 
the talk of big game slain and yet 
to fall goes round with pipes and 
whisky in a modest libation, or in 
the dark still hours of watching 
and waiting by “the kill,” when 
every sense is strained to its high- 
est tension for some signal of the 
coming visitant,—we should seek 


for no more pleasant companion 
than the writer of this volume, 
With rare skill, which comes of 
a purely natural gift, for the 
author seems too unconscious of 
his literary powers to be sus- 
pected to have sought to turn 
them to effect, Mr Kirby infuses 
a complete sense of companionship 
into his reader’s mind, and so car- 
ries him away, that it is with difi- 
culty the latter can disabuse him- 
self of the feeling that he has been 
a real and active participant in the 
adventures and exploits through 
which he has been conducted. 
Surely we, too, were in that great 
hunt when, starting from ’Mgiyo’s 
mealie- gardens in the dim, wan 
misty morning, and hunting our 
way to the hill-top over the deep, 
dense - wooded kloof, with the 
cloud-caps hanging over Legokoti, 
Manungu, the weird “Ship Moun- 
tain,” and the serried peaks of 
Swaziland well in our view to 
the south-east after the haze had 
lifted, when the welcome shout of 
‘“‘ Hlanganisani !” (Surround !) told 
us that the beaters were driving 
the pigs down in our direc- 
tion; and when the tough old 
boar, with ’Mqedsa’s assegai in his 
shoulder, and Rover’s teeth in his 
flank, went rolling sheer over the 
bank—boys and dogs—into the 
stream, where they were all joined 
in an inextricable me/ée, until 
Kirby leaped down and drove 
his assegai with all his strength 
into the old tusker’s neck, And 
that death-and-life struggle by 
night among the thick patch of 
thorns on the bank of the kloof, 
when, after two miss-fires and the 
breaking of an assegai, Kirby 
found himself in hand-to-hand 
grips with a wounded and furious 
leopardess—we must have seen 
it somehow or other, pitch - dark 
though it was, with the bodily 
eye. That great moonlight ad- 
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venture, when the troop of ten 
lions came down to “the kill,” 
with the huge heavy-maned lion 
in command, and the lioness with 
gleaming eyes peering through the 
thorns of the scherm at the silent 
watcher seated within—we, too, 
must have been there ;—Whym- 
per, likewise, for how else could 
he have so powerfully represented 
with his pencil the awe-inspiring 
idea of the situation? But should 
we be found to be entertaining 
illusions upon the subject, Mr 
Kirby’s fascinating narrative suf- 
ficiently accounts for them. 

Mr Kirby, who, when at home 
in his happy hunting-grounds, re- 
joices in the name of ‘“ Magqa- 
qamba,” which being interpreted 
would, we presume, be, ‘‘a capital 
fellow without fear and a dead 
shot,”—so much our very strictly 
limited command of the Kafir lan- 
guage would seem to suggest to us, 
—Mr Kirby, we say, has his special 
beats in the country between Kalh- 
lamba and Libombo—that is, the 
region of plateaux running from 
the eastern sides of the Draken- 
berg range until bounded by the 
lower range of the Libombo, which 
looks towards the seaboard. The 
country between these two parallel 
ranges, so far as Mr Kirby’s book 
goes, is closed in at its north and 
south extremities by the Oliphants 
and the Sabi rivers respectively. 
An idea of this country of krantzes 
and kloofs, of hill and valley, may 
be quickly gathered from the anno- 
tations with which Mr Kirby, after 
the manner of the earlier charto- 
graphers, has indorsed his map. 
“Open ridges and thin bush” we 
meet with in one place; then 
comes a river, “ dry in May-Decem- 
ber”; here is “open bush,” there a 
tract “densely wooded.” ‘ Dense 
thorn-bush” is a characterisation 
of iterated occurrence. But to 
make up for these unpromising 
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entries, we come upon such notes, 
interspersed with the natural fea- 
tures, as ‘‘lions very numerous,” 
‘giraffe in 1887,” “white rhino 
numerous,” ‘black rhino,” “lions 
numerous ;” while in the text 
we are told that there are koodoo 
in the hills, buffalo in the thickly 
bushed kloofs, and bush-pig every- 
where. Leopards and cheetas are 
encountered both on the high ridges 
and the foothills, as well as in the 
low country. The wildebeeste still 
roams in herds in the krantzes, 
while the smaller antelopes of the 
country are numerous. But, as 
everywhere else in the vicinity of 
the European sportsman, the game 
is sensibly diminishing in numbers, 
and our author tells us that he 
has hunted black rhinoceros in 
places where he would now be 
scarce likely to raise a single reed- 
buck. The game is retreating 
before the advance of civilisation, 
and since the Transvaal railway 
from Lorenzo Marquez skirts the 
southern boundary of the country, 
there is a probable time coming 
when such names as Eland 
Kopjes, Wild-Cat Camp, and 
Rhino Spruit will be the sole 
memorials of its former fauna. As 
for the physical features of the 
country which the hunter has to 
encounter, the names of such 
localities as “ Hell’s Gates,” “ the 
Shoot,” “the Devil’s Pass,” and 
“the Devil’s Knuckles,” supply a 
graphic description in themselves. 

This diminution of the numbers 
of game, even to the verge of ex- 
tinction in the case of some ani- 
mals, is one of the subjects con- 
nected with South African sport 
which gives rise to reflection. To 
the earlier hunters the prospect of 
sport was practically unlimited 
and apparently inexhaustible. ‘The 
war with wild beasts stood then on 
a much fairer footing, and the ad- 
vantages were mostly on the side 
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of the game. The distances that 
had to be traversed, the difficulties 
in travel, the primitive character 
of their equipment as compared 
with the deadly weapons in the 
hands of the latter-day hunter, 
and their ignorance of the haunts 
and habits of the fauna, were all 
odds in favour of the hunted. It 
was with Nature herself, too, that 
the severest part of their struggle 
had to be carried on. Within her 
own undisturbed domains her 
economy is perfect. The question 
of population is adequately bal- 
anced by the presence of the migra- 
tory animals and by the swiftness 
and capabilities for eluding enemies 
on the part of their graminivorous 
prey. But against the poaching 
intruder, man, Nature has set up 
her own game laws, with heavy 
penalties for the breach of them. 
The remote and difficult regions 
where she protects her brute fam- 
ily are the home of deadly malaria 
in its worst form, and they are shut 
off by the tsetse-infested districts 
so fatal to the hunter’s horses and 
bullocks. “The fly,” says Mr 
Kirby, “has done more for the 
preservation of the game than all 
the game laws ever framed.” But 
it is the glory of man with his re- 
sources of civilisation to overcome 
the opposing forces of Nature, and 
in her South African preserves, 
localities where fifty years ago 
there was only the “‘goom” of the 
leopard or the whistle of the reed- 
buck to break the primeval silence, 
now resound to the “oath of 
British commerce and the accents 
of Cockaigne” booming “ Kafir” 
shares or stocks. Even in the 
country which Mr Kirby has more 
immediately under his eye, the great 
game of the bush is thinning out 
under the breath of a civilisation 
which has barely reached it :— 

“T can well remember how fourteen 


years ago the eastern portion of the 
Transvaal was a perfect paradise for 
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big game of all descriptions — ele. 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotami, buf- 
falo, giraffe, eland, roan and sable 
antelope, and in fact all the species 
of antelope peculiar to those regions, 
Now, alas! we speak of all these ani- 
mals, with the exception of the gir. 
affe and sable antelope, as we do of 
the deinotherium, megatherium, and 
the dodo,—things that have been, 
There are still a few spots where 
buffalo may be obtained in very lim- 
ited numbers— such as the dense 
bush along the Sabi river, a few 
kloofs at the foot of the Kahlamba, 
and in some stretches of country here 
and there along the upper Limpopo. 
High up on the Sabi river, where it 
passes through the rough foothills of 
the Berg, are numerous deep dark 
kloofs of great extent, wherein troops 
of buffalo—or elephant either, for 
that matter—might wander in perfect 
security ; for no one ever attempts to 
go into such places except on occa- 
sions when a beat is organised for 
driving buffalo. So it is very seldom 
the animals get disturbed, and, if 
care is taken, the preserve may event- 
ually prove invaluable.” 


And here is a problem which 
will force itself before long on the 
consideration of authority. Must 
we stand indifferently aside and wit- 
ness the ever-increasing rapidity 
with which the interesting if not 
always inoffensive fauna of the 
South African wilds are being re- 
duced to extinction ; and is it pos- 
sible, if we would, to conserve a 
proportion of the game sufficient to 
satisfy the appetite of the hunter 
without restricting a quickly ad- 
vancing civilisation? Between the 
lion or the leopard and man 
there is no possibility of arriving 
at a modus vivendi. The bush- 
pig’s existence is destructive to 
cultivation, and other game are 
detrimental to growing crops. 
Then, if the destruction of game 
proceeds faster than the extension 
of cultivation, what in the mean- 
time becomes of that part of the 
native population which still de- 
pends to a considerable extent 
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upon hunting for its food?, It 
would be no easy matter to devise 
a code of game laws that would 
embrace all interests and be effi- 
cacious. The game laws of the 
Transvaal Republic, passed in 1892, 
seem to have aggravated rather 
than arrested the extermination 
of already limited genera. When 
a licence of £10 was exacted for 
liberty to shoot buffalo, rhino- 
ceros, eland, and giraffes, the hunt- 
er naturally sought to get the 
worth of his money out of these 
animals, regardless of the fact that 
they were being wiped out of 
existence. An amendment has 
recently been made reserving the 
four classes of game above men- 
tioned, while a £3 licence covers 
all other game, a £1, 10s. licence 
giving power to kill the smaller 
ame only, such as _ reedbuck, 
bushbuck, or duiker. But who 
is to control the hunter at 
large in the bush, with rifle in 
hand and opportunity before him ? 
The most conscientious sportsman, 
when he suddenly starts a grand 
head of the forbidden game, will 
hardly be able to steel himself 
against the excitement of trying 
conclusions with the contraband 
quarry. Mr Kirby is opposed to 
wanton slaughter, and he has a 
naturalist’s antipathy to exter- 
minating types; but he too is 
mortal, and has to admit the 
strong temptation, while he con- 
fesses his own lapses. Hear what 
he says about that beautiful and 
unique creature the giraffe, that 
has survived the ruin of an older 
world only to meet extinction in 
this age :— 


“Very great difference of opinion 
exists amongst sportsmen as to 
whether giraffe-hunting is a pursuit 
which can be indulged in with a clear 
conscience, and the fact that the 
question should arise points to some 
grounds for reasonable doubt. It is, 
I believe, by many considered the 
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ne plus ultra of African sport, and by 
those, too, who could not possibly be 
guilty of wanton cruelty. Certainly 
one can scarcely consider it an elevat- 
ing form of sport—too often it is 
lowering for the giraffe, as well as 
for horse and rider—for it calls forth 
neither endurance, courage, nor ex- 
traordinary skill on the part of the 
hunter. Practically speaking, if he 
has a good horse which he can stick 
to, and can hit a haystack, there is 
not the mee reason why he should 
not count his slain giraffe by the score. 
At the same time, it is not to be 
denied that there is something won- 
derfully fascinating and keenly excit- 
ing in a flying race on a good horse 
after a troop of these animals. The 
country through which the chase 
leads, the wonderful effect caused by 
the great-striding, swaying troop in 
front of one, the feeling of exultation 
inseparable from a stiff gallop on a 
good mount, all combine to render 
attractive that which comes perilously 
near to deserving a very different 
name. It is certain that all the 
interest of the sport is centred in the 
run, for when once the giraffe is 
brought to a stand nothing but honest 
pity can be felt for its beautiful, 
stately helplessness. None with any 
real English grit in them will pretend 
that they derive from the fall of one 
of these great harmless creatures the 
same amount of satisfaction afforded 
by the death of a lion or a buffalo. 
But all our hares cannot be buffalo 
nor our foxes lions, so it is not wel 
to set up too high a standard. To 
those who enjoy an exciting race on 
a good horse over rough country, 
giraffe-hunting offers great, almost 
unequalled, attractions; the . only 
question is, whether the feeling of 
pity for its resultant death does not 
outweigh the previous short-lived 
pleasure. It is so easy to take life, 
so impossible to restore it by endless 
regrets.” 


But “ Buka, baas, buka, nanti 
*tihuhla!” (“ Look, sir, look, there’s 
giraffe!”), cries Muntumuni, and 
away fly conscience, philosophy, 
and all such abstract considera- 
tions, and Kirby gets well down 
in the saddle, crams his old ferat 
on tightly, takes a firm grasp of 
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the rifle, and settles down for a 
spin after the kameecl, marking an 
old bull, who, with a swish of the 
tail and clattering hoofs, dashes off 
downhill for the stony creek below. 
He must be rounded off from that 
route at all cost. ‘‘So-ho, Mos- 
cow, my boy; now for it!” and 
they tear away down the rough 
steep slope, cutting up the turf 
on every side, at a terrific pace, 
regardless of ant-bear holes, any 
one of which may bring the chase 
to a hasty termination :— 


“To describe the movements of that 
fine troop would be, for me, impossible, 
for so constantly and rapidly do their 
positions change that the eye cannot 
pick out any certain one or follow its 
actions accurately. It is just a great 
mass of swaying, surging life, topped 
by long necks, and borne along with 
seven-league strides, apparently ever 
in each other’s way, yet never fouling, 
never slackening speed. And what a 
play of colour is there! The old bull, 
as he runs neck and neck with two 
fawn-coloured cows, looks black as 
raven’s plume. A brilliant chestnut 
cow crosses him; without check he 
swings to the right, and at once the 
deep black becomes richest glowing 
orange-brown : then as he strides out 
half-left—after passing with graceful 
sweep of his great neck under the 
clustering branches of a widespread- 
ing thorn-tree, close to which he has 
had to run to avoid trampling a half- 

rown thing that has been striving to 

ee e with one of the older cows, 
doubtless its mother—he heads his two 
former companions, and the glancing 
sunlight flashes over him and robes 
him in silver sheen. Such toning, 
mingling, and changing of colours— 
the eye is dazzled with their wonder- 
ful beauty !” 


But the pace is killing, and as 
the giraffe reach the creek some of 
them turn back ; but the doomed 
bull and some others clear the creek 
in a stride, and are galloping 
for the thorn-trees on the ridge. 
Moscow took the creek with a 
half length to spare, but stumbles 
heavily as he lands on some slip- 
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pery stones on the other side, 
Kirby is almost on his neck, his 
stirrup - irons nearly touch the 
ground ; but the good horse rights 
himself in an instant, and on they 
dash again faster than ever, scat- 
tering the blue wildebeeste on 
either side, as, reckless of them, 
they race through a herd. The 
giraffe are into the thorn-bush,— 
then, “Down, down low on your 
horse’s neck, if you don’t wish to 
emulate Absalom in this strip of 
bush.” Beyond is a wide burnt-up 
area, and the giraffe throw up 
behind them a dense cloud of 
dusty ash as they cross it. They 
are almost invisible in the blind- 
ing obscurity, so beware of riding 
too closely on their powerful heels, 
for a shot is impossible until they 
come out into clearer air. But the 
cloudy belt is past, and as they 
break away for another cover, it is 
time to do something. Moscow 
quickly responds to the hint which 
the spur gives him for the first 
time, and in another instant is in 
the middle of the scattering fugi- 
tives. Before the horse has stop- 
ped, Kirby is on the ground, and 
a bullet is in the old bull’s back, 
while a cow receives a shot in the 
small ribs. To the saddle again 
quickly, and race these four who 
have broken away for a strip of 
bush beyond, and whom Muntu- 
muni is striving to head back; 
and another bull falls dead to a 
bullet through the shoulder as he 
attempts to break away. But the 
bull first wounded must be looked 
after, and he has still got it in him 
to lead us another race down a 
rough stony slope. Kirby is al- 
most alongside of him when a 
big ant-bear hole suddenly yawns 
in front. Moscow clears this gal- 
lantly, but slips among some 
hidden stones on the other side, 
and lo! there is another ant-bear 
hole immediately beyond. Neither 
horse nor man is equal for such an 
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emergency. ‘ We are not long in 
parting company: Moscow turns 
a complete somersault, whilst I fly 
yards over his head, and come down 
a regular crowner. My plucky 
nag soon rises and shakes himself, 
but for a few moments I cannot 
do the one, and do not need to do 
the other, it having been already 
well done for me.” But there is 
no time for star-gazing, for there 
is the poor old bull, with swaying 
neck, drooping tail, and knocking 
knees, standing sixty yards away, 
looking on with stupefied amaze- 
ment at these evolutions. A sharp 
report, and the poor brute is put 
out of misery. It has been an 
entrancing chase and a magnificent 
finish, and now that it is over and 
enthusiasm has sped its flight, let 
Mr Kirby regain his finer feelings 
and look with moving pity upon 
his handiwork :— 


“How can one look unmoved at 
this great noble creature, practically 
devoid of weapons of defence, when, 
hopeless of escape, he slackens speed 
and turns round to face you squarely, 
without shrinking, without sound, 
without attempt at revenge, whilst 
the great tear-drops course one 
another down its face, welling from 
soft, dark, languishing eyes that have 
not their equal for beauty upon earth ? 
Can you look on your handiwork 
without a feeling of deepest pity, 
fatal to all pleasure, and of regret 
that the first cruel shot has ever 
been fired? Merely the freak of a 
fanciful mind, is it? I should be 
loth to think so, even though you 
who do will take keener delight in 

iraffe-hunting than I. But do not 

elieve it—the capacity to enjoy life, 
innate in all animals, could not exist 
apart from the consciousness of pain 
and death; and if ever the crested 
front and lowered horns of the 
wounded sable, and the flashing eyes 
and gleaming teeth of the stricken 
lion at bay, meant revenge first, 
death afterwards, surely then the 
tearful eyes, the twitching mouth, 
the quivering limbs of the helpless 
giraffe, as it stands with reddened 
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sides—gazing down, one can imagine, 
half scornfully, half beseechingly — 
express wonder at man’s inhumanity 
besides its own bitter pain !” 


These are noble sentiments ; but 
will they prevail when Mr Kirby 
next hears the stirring cry of 
“ Buka, baas, nanti ’tihuhla” ring 
over the veldt? We could almost 
feel angry with him for having 
carried us away in his exciting 
chapters on giraffes until we be- 
came participes criminis, so to 
speak,—grew as forgetful as him- 
self for the moment of those after- 
thoughts that had inevitably to be 
reckoned with when the blood has 
had time to cool down. 

If all sportsmen were possessed of 
the same sentiments as Mr Kirby, 
—notwithstanding his occasional 
lapses from virtue in the case of 
giraffes, who, we are inclined to 
think, must waylay him in the 
same determined fashion as rab- 
bits used to accost Master David 
Llewyllyn in the ‘ Maid of Sker,’— 
we should look with more con- 
fidence to the future of big game 
in South Africa. 

But to be distinguished from 
the true sportsman, who finds his 
chief charm in hunting in the 
occasion which it calls forth for 
the exercise of his manly quali- 
ties, his patience, endurance, skill, 
coolness, and fortitude, “who will 
feel more true pleasure in secur- 
ing one good trophy than in lay- 
ing low scores of animals which 
carry none,” a much more destruc- 
tive agent is at work whom Mr 
Kirby very patly classes as “the 
gunner.” Big bags and beating 
the record are the rather ignoble 
objects of the gunner’s ambition ; 
and if he is handy with his tools, 
as he very often is, he may work 
an incalculable amount of indis- 
criminate havoc in the bush. He 
shoots at everything standing on 
four legs, and is quite indifferent 
as to the result, provided only that 
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it adds another head of game to 
his bag. A buffalo’s head is often 
one of his most coveted objects ; 
and whether a cow is in calf or not, 
he will not stop to inquire. He 
has almost exterminated this ani- 
mal in the Transvaal, and thinned 
out the eland and roan antelope. 
For the Boer farmer, when he 
takes to the hunting-veldt, there is 
sufficient excuse, for he must have 
meat, and he naturally gives the 
preference to venison over killing 
his own cattle. He wants money, 
which the heads and hides will 
fetch in the market. Besides, he 
knows what he is about, and kills 
with a definite and justifiable ob- 
ject, if not always with due mod- 
eration. As for any justification 
that the mere “gunner” has, or 
thinks he has, that Mr Kirby 
considers is a moot-point. 

Mr Kirby’s volume covers the 
whole field of South African sport, 
except elephant-hunting, which is 
a thing of the past in the country 
where he ranges, although five 
years ago some Boer hunters met 
with a herd of fifty on the Timba- 
bati, a river flowing north-east- 
ward into the Oliphants through 
the lion and low-country tracts of 
the Bush-veldt. The first part of 
the work is given up to the game 
of the krantz and kloof country, 
the broken “foothills” of the 
Kahlamba and Libombo ranges. 
Here the mountain reedbuck, the 
vaal rhébuck, and the koodoo— 
the finest trophy that can fall to 
the lot of the hunter in these 
regions—the ’msumbi or bush- 
duiker, the oribi, and the swift 
klipspringer and their congeners, 
are numerous, and yield exhilarat- 
ing sport both in stalking and 
hunting, or, as is generally the 
case, in the two combined. Here, 
too, the leopard and the cheeta are 
met with, especially in the “ foot- 
hills” or lower ranges, with buffalo 
in the thick valleys and bush-pig 
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roaming everywhere. Down in 
the low Bush-veldt, to which Mr 
Kirby devotes the second part 
of his work, we again come upon 
many of the same animals, some 
of them differing markedly from 
the hill varieties, with the blue 
wildebeeste, the giraffe, the sable 
antelope, with lions along the 
river banks, and hippopotami in 
their lower reaches. The bush-pig 
is more rarely encountered in the 
low country, and both species of 
rhinoceros may be regarded as 
extinct. 

Mr Kirby concludes his work 
with five chapters on lion-hunting, 
which will perhaps be the most 
valuable to the ambitious hunter, as 
they are the most interesting to the 
general reader. Gordon Cumming 
was in his day par excellence “‘ the 
lion-slayer” ; and if the title were 
in succession, either Mr Selous or 
Mr Kirby would have indisputable 
pretensions to the designation. 
The younger sportsmen have, how- 
ever, a great advantage in the 
excellence and choice of weap- 
ons for their equipment. The 
choice nowadays is so extensive 
that each particular build of rifle 
and cast of bullet have their own 
enthusiastic advocates. Mr Kirby 
discusses the question of large- 
versus small-bore rifles with an 
authority due to his long experi- 
ence. His own predilections are 
for Gibbs’ Metford rifles of ‘461 
bore, which he has used for years 
for all thin-skinned game, lions, 
and leopards; and he considers 
a °450 “the very smallest bore 
that a man should take in hand 
for use upon game of any size.” 
If we remember rightly, a two- 
grooved double-barrel by Dickson 
of Edinburgh, compared with which 
he considered the old style of rifle 
as a pop-gun, was the favourite 
weapon with which Gordon Oum- 
ming performed many of his chief 
exploits. Sir Samuel Baker tells 
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us that Oswell, the friend of Dr 
Livingstone and a famous African 
hunter in his day, carried a favour- 
ite Purdey, a smooth-bore double- 
barrelled gun sighted like a rifle, 
and carrying a spherical ball of 
No. 10 with 6 drachms of powder. 
But these were weapons of the 
pre - breechloading period, which 
raise our admiration for their 
owners aS we gaze upon their 
antique forms. For the artillery 
of our own day we must refer the 
inquiring reader to Mr Kirby’s 
chapter on rifles, as also for the 
valuable counsels which he gives 
about hunting equipments, the 
preservation of skins and heads, 
and the management of trophies. 
Though not to be classed among 
big game, the bush-pig is in Mr 
Kirby’s opinion the pluckiest and 
the most sporting animal among 
the lesser fauna, and indeed, from 
- experiences here recorded, he seems 
not unworthy of his relationship 
to his more respected kinsman of 
the Indian jungles. But we have 
to suppress a feeling approaching 
to a shudder when we read that it 
is the practice in South Africa to 
put a bullet into him by way of 
bringing him to bay—an idea that 
would be viewed with horror by 
any right-thinking “ first spear” of 
the Calcutta Tent Club. But 
African kloofs are unfavourable to 
canonical pig-sticking; and even 
an Anglo-Indian sportsman could 
look on with approbation when 
the attack is made on foot with a 
stabbing assegai on such a daunt- 
less opponent as Mr Kirby de- 
scribes :— 


“ And when he makes up his mind 
to fight, it is to the bitter end; no 
odds he considers too great for him 
—he would face a regiment in line, 
or a battery of artillery in position ! 
Woe to the rash hounds that come 
within reach of his champing jaws 
and gleaming tusks; it will surely 
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be many a long day before they ever 
take the field again, even if lucky 
enough to escape with their lives! 
He has no idea of flinching, but just 
backs into a thick bush, or against 
a rock or tree, and with desperate, 
dogged determination fights to the 
death, which he meets with a grim 
silence worthy of a better fate.” 


To tackle such an ugly customer 
with an assegai is a true sports- 
manlike feat; and the dogs are 
sometimes frightfully mauled and 
torn in the struggle. The pig 
fights not only with his tusks but 
with his teeth, and dogs’ legs are 
bitten through and stout assegai- 
shafts snapped off above the blade 
sometimes. It does not seem, 
however, that the South African 
pig will charge his assailant with 
the same overt intention as the 
Bengal boar frequently displays, 
though when beset at close quar- 
ters and in desperation he will 
turn, charge, and rip up anything 
that comes in his way. On one 
occasion, which Mr Whymper has 
very spiritedly illustrated, a great 
boar, into which a bullet had been 
already dropped, came rushing 
close past Mr Kirby, who planted 
a 20-inch assegai with all his might 
in the brute’s back. The pig, 
with a lurch and a wrench, dragged 
the weapon out of his hands, up- 
setting Kirby himself at the same 
time. He then turned and charged 
back again atop of the prostrate 
hunter, until the assegai, still 
sticking in his back, brought him 
up at the reed fringe of the bush. 
Kirby, quickly on his feet again, 
snatched a light assegai and drove 
it into the boar’s shoulder, where 
it broke, the boar once more 
breaking away and carrying with 
him the back of the hunter’s shirt, 
who had himself barely escaped 
the tusks. He then posted him- 
self against a steep where he 
could only be approached on his 
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left and front, as Kirby, with two 
of his Kafir boys, assegais in hand, 
again rushed in upon him. But 
it was not until he had bitten 
through two of the assegai shafts, 
“and given other evidence of what 
he could do with a man’s legs if 
he had the chance,” that the tena- 
cious animal gave in, “I was in 
tatters,” says Kirby, “both as re- 
gards my clothes and flesh ; but in 
the moment of victory one thinks 
very little of such matters.” There 
are numerous other equally excit- 
ing episodes of bush-pig hunting 
in these chapters, which we should 
not tire of rehearsing, if space 
only permitted us. 

The leopard has never been held 
in high estimation by sportsmen ; 
but from the arguments that Mr 
Kirby puts before us we agree with 
him that the depreciation which is 
generally cast upon this animal as 
an object of sport is undeserved. 
Where tigers are to be met with, 
the leopard is of course game of 
secondary interest. This we 
believe to be the reason why the 
leopard is so little noticed by 
Indian sportsmen, who compara- 
tively seldom hunt him except 
when his depredations have be- 
come vexatious, or when in his old 
age he turns out a man-eater, as 
is frequently the case in Central 
India. But, according to Mr Kir- 
by’s observations, the Kahlamba- 
Libombo leopard is an animal 
of another stamp of character, 
though our author contends for the 
identity of the African and Indian 
forms, allowing for differences in 
dimensions, coloration, and habits. 
That marked differences exist in 
the habits and temperament of 
the two seems very evident, and 
these appear altogether in favour 
of the African leopard as a sport- 
ing animal. No previous writer 
on African sport has had so much 
experience of the leopard, or has 
devoted so much attention to his 





character, as is evinced in the five 
very fascinating chapters in which 
Mr Kirby treats of the hill and 
low - country leopards. These 
chapters will, if we mistake not, 
have considerable influence on 
African sport, and lead to a re- 
consideration of ideas regarding it, 
Though the Kahlamba- Libombo 
ranges afforded no other game 
except the leopards, many sports- 
men would think themselves well 
repaid by even a moiety of 
such adventures as Mr Kirby 
has met with in his pursuit of 
“‘ Spots.” 

That the African leopard is not 
the cowardly sneaking brute that 
he has been maligned as being, is 
proved by Mr Kirby’s experiences. 
He is unmatched for his cunning 
wiles ; he is as prudent as he is 
wary ; his noiseless invisible snake- 
like approach and sudden and un- 
expected spring cannot be held 
indicative of a skulking nature or 
craven heart. His regard for self- 
preservation is not stronger than 
in animals of much higher repute, 
—the elephant, for instance, which 
will fly from the sound of the 
human voice. ‘My experience,” 
says Mr Kirby, “points to the 
fact that, for all his innate wari- 
ness and stealthy cunning, the 
leopard is an incredibly daring 
brute, and will usually show fight 
where a far larger and more power- 
ful animal would try to back out 
of it.” There seems, however, to 
be this qualification to the asser- 
tion, that if their first attack fails 
they will not renew it—a trait 
we believe to be generally charac- 
teristic of the Indian leopard also ; 
“but if they once lay hold, they 
are not deterred by the fact that 
the game seems going against 
them, but will fight with implac- 
able fury.” 

And now for a day with Mr 
Kirby among his leopards, that we 
may judge for ourselves whether he 
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is right in his assertion that when 
they have made up their minds to 
fight they will give the sportsman 
“ plenty of fun for his money.” 
Hunting the leopard, it may be 
remarked, is often vain work, un- 
less you have certain news of his 
immediate whereabouts, and you 
most frequently drop upon him 
where you least expect to meet 
him. The morning is deliciously 
cool, soft mists hang over the 
valleys, and the grass is heavy 
with dew, as Kirby, with a couple 
of Swazis, one of whom is the 
brave warrior Nogwaja, the Hare, 
and four dogs, the dauntless Rover 
for certain among them, start for 
a hunting-meet at a neighbouring 
kraal. The road is an up-and- 
down one, through gorge after 
gorge, till, dipping into a deep 
ravine, it breasts the face of a 
steep krantz, along the summit of 
which the hunters walk until they 
reach a point which overlooks the 
narrows of the gorge beneath. All 
nature is still, except for here and 
there a bushbuck who has come 
out from his lair to warm himself 
in the young sunshine, or a little 
duiker daintily treading among the 
scrub. Only the baboons down 
below in the upper part of the 
kloof are unusually noisy and ex- 
cited. Suddenly Nogwaja hoarsely 
whispers “‘ Ingwe” (leopard), as he 
grasps Kirby’s arm and points up 
the kloof. Nearly five minutes of 
intense gazing discovers nothing, 
and Kirby is about to put up his 
glasses, when the leopard is de- 
scried 150 yards distant walking 
out of a little gully, and making 
for a denser part of the kloof. He 
has not yet seen his enemy. To 
kneel down, aim steadily, and fire, 
is the work of an instant. ‘“’Gad! 
what a commotion followed that 
shot!” But above its echoes in 
the kloof, above the harsh cries of 
the startled ibis and the yelling 
and screeching of the baboons, rose 
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the wrathful growls of the wounded 
leopard, whose foreleg is broken, 
‘the ulna and the radius being re- 
duced to pulp.” “ Pansi—i pansi !” 
(‘“‘ Down—he’s down !”) is the cry ; 
but the more experienced Nogwaja 
is doubtful. If he is able, he will 
make for that gap in the krantz, 
for there is safety in the thick 
bush beyond should he reach it. 
The boys and the dogs go down 
into the kloof, while Kirby re- 
mains above, intently watching 
their motions. Speedily the dogs 
give tongue as they catch up the 
spoor, and now their savage bark- 
ing tells that they have the leopard 
at bay. Kirby frets that he has 
not gone down into the thick of 
the sport, but it is now too late to 
change his position. The barking 
stops, the leopard is again moving, 
and once more the voices of the 
dogs tell that they have brought 
him up :— 


“Three times the leopard thus 
broke bay, then suddenly the bark- 
ing ceased, and we heard a clear 
shout from the boys below, ‘Iya 
kupuka, iya kuwe, iya kuwe, baas !’ 
(‘There, he’s going up towards you, 
sir !’) 

“Well done, Nogwaja, my boy! 
you're a true prophet after all! We 
had a good view all along the krantz, 
and though there was some thickish 
bush in the gap upon the edge of 
which we stood, there would be no 
difficulty in getting a shot at any- 
thing, whichever way it ran out. 
Just in front of where we stood was 
a low krantz about 14 feet above a 
wide ledge which overhung the bush. 
The face of the krantz was slippery 
and water-worn, and we could not 
get down it, otherwise the ledge be- 
low would have been a capital place 
to stand, as enabling us to see under 
and into the bush in the gap. An 
’msumbi ran out just after the boys 
shouted, and caused me to bring my 
rifle up as it darted through the 
bush; next moment it ran out below 
us not 20 yards distant, and I found 
myself wishing that it was the leopard. 
A few minutes afterwards I walked 
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a little nearer the edge to listen if I 
could hear anything in the gap, as we 
could not tell where the dogs or the 
leopard had got to. I heard a slight 
rustle below, whether in the bush or 
on the ledge I could not tell, and 
there was no time to find out, for 
with a rush and a bound the leopard 
threw himself against the krantz, 
clutching at the grass-roots on top 
with the claws of one forepaw—the 
other was broken just above the wrist 
—and I could hear his hind-claws 
scraping on the rocks in his endeav- 
ours to scramble up. I knew that he 
was very close to me ; his great blood- 
smeared jaws were within 6 feet, and 
I could see his wicked yellow eyes 
glaring savagely, and the saliva, red- 
tinged, dropping from the gleam- 
ing tusks. As Nogwaja ran in with 
uplifted assegai, I fired down into the 
brute’s mouth, and with a savage gasp 
he fell down on to the ledge below. 
The plucky Swazi, without waiting 
to see if he was dead, jumped down 
on top of him, and gave him a final 
thrust with his assegai ere life had 
sped.” 


It is very obvious that if the 
leopard’s forearm had not been 
broken, Mr Kirby would have tast- 
ed in anticipation of the mauling 
which he was afterwards to receive 
in a night-combat with a wounded 
leopardess, when both his cartridges 
missed fire and his assegai broke 
as the brute and he came to close 
grips. Her teeth were fixed in 
his coat and shirt, her hot breath 
was near stifling him, and he 
was covered with blood from her 
mouth, as, with his last effort of 
consciousness, he drove the broken 
assegai three or four times deep 
into her chest. They were rolling 
together in a thick thorn-bush 
which prevented the leopardess 
from doing her worst, and Kirby’s 
last recollection was the cruel 
pain when she fixed her teeth in 
his groin. When he came to 
himself in the darkness the leop- 
ardess was nowhere about, and he 
endeavoured to make for home, 
but fainting by the way, was found 








by his boys, who had caught the 
alarm. The dead leopardess wag 
discovered about 400 yards from 
the scene of action; and with 
“cold water, carbolic oil, and a 
good constitution,” to say nothing 
of the advice of three or four 
Kafir doctors, Mr Kirby was about 
within a couple of months. 
Numerous illustrations are given 
of the daring of the hill-leopard, 
and of the pluck with which he 
will charge his assailant. Two 
leopards haunted the kraals in their 
vicinity steadily for months, raid- 
ing them night after night, and 
carrying off goats and sheep and 
occasionally cattle. It was vain, 
however, to seek to lure them to 
“a kill” or to a tethered goat, 
and there were many disappoint- 
ing hunts before they were brought 
to bag. One time when their spoor 
had been successfully followed up, 
their doom was postponed by Kir- 
by’s impatience. While he was 
waiting for his rifle, he strayed 
into a sort of hollow basin in the 
depths of the kloof, and there, lying 
among some large boulders, were 
the two leopards, one of them the 
largest and heaviest -looking ani- 
mal of the hill type that Kirby 
had ever seen. He had no gun, 
and to advance or retreat was 
equally unsafe; but the leopards, 
after taking a good look at the 
intruder, dashed off, ‘‘ giving vent 
to their displeasure in a succession 
of hoarse grunts of savage inten- 
sity.” A shot was sent after them 
from an old Kafir gun, with no 
effect except upon the shooter, and 
it was a month before the leopards 
were again met with. They had 
killed a heifer belonging to ’Mgiyo’s 
kraal, and Kirby spent the night 
by the half-eaten remains waiting 
for their return; but though he 
heard them in his vicinity, they 
did not come. Towards morning 
a stampede of cattle warned the 
watcher that the leopards were at 
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work, and Kirby came upon the 
leopardess and shot her. The 
enormous brute, after rolling over 
several times on the ground, was 
still able to make off, and it was 
not until after a long search that 
her dead body was discovered in 
her bush-lair. It was borne back 
to the kraal in high triumph, with 
waving of assegais and beating of 
shields in procession and solemn 
dance, to the tune of “The Evil 
Spirit is dead.” The male, also 
a remarkably large animal, was 
some time after surrounded in a 
kloof, and slain by a shot from an 
ancient musket and many assegai 
thrusts, but not before he had killed 
three of the dogs. 

Another time Kirby followed 
the spoor of two leopards into a 
gap in a kloof thickly set with 
thorn-creepers and scrub. Though 
he could not see them, he knew 
that they must be very close by, 
probably eyeing him all the while. 
And so they were, the pair of 
them, but they gave no sign; 
“they would not hasten a fight, 
neither would they refuse to be 
forced into it.” He was about to 
ascend a large boulder to see if he 
could make them out, when low 
growls issuing from the thicket 
testified to their displeasure at his 
proceedings. Stooping down, he 
could just make out a leopard 
lying quarter-face to him, and 
fired. He fired again, through the 
smoke of the first shot, as a yel- 
low object dashed past, and the 
leopardess was laid struggling on 
the sand within a few feet of the 
hunter ; but the empty shells stuck 
in his rifle, and before he could 
extract them, and put in fresh 
cartridges, she had jumped off, 
and disappeared in the bush. He 
drove her out of her lair by throw- 
ing stones, and she plunged into a 
frightful kloof, so interlaced with 
thorny creepers that to penetrate 
it was impossible. Beating about 
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in his disappointment on the verge 
of the thicket, Kirby thought he 
saw something moving higher up 
above him, and climbed up on the 
lowest branch of an old tree to get 
a better view. Scarcely was he 
settled there when the wounded 
leopardess, with open snarling 
mouth, charged unexpectedly up 
the bank at him. It was an awk- 
ward position to fire in, and, 
wounded though she was, the brute 
took both barrels at close quarters 
before she fell. The leopard, how- 
ever, managed to get off. 

We have left ourselves no space 
to attempt a notice of Mr Kirby’s 
chapters on lion-hunting, and it 
would be a difficult task to repeat 
at second-hand the exciting experi- 
ences which he relates with such 
spirit and graphic powers of de- 
scription. He is no novice in this 
branch of sport, having slain his 
first lion as long ago as 1878, and he 
was lucky enough to come across 
a second one, and shoot it likewise, 
twelve days after the first. Since 
then his opportunities among lions 
have been frequent and his experi- 
ences eventful; and though he 
does not mention what his total 
bag has been, his score must 
occupy a high place upon the 
record, and the measurements of 
his skins are generally above the 
average, 

On one memorable occasion, 
when spending the night in a 
hastily constructed thorn scherm, 
by a dead giraffe which a troop of 
lions roaming about the Simana 
kopjes had killed, Mr Kirby was 
visited by a detachment of them, 
ten in number, who prowled about 
quite close to his screen, some of 
them peering and sniffing at its 
occupant. Two lions and a lion- 
ess fell that night, and will it be 
believed that though the rest of the 
troop were in his immediate vicin- 
ity, and coming quite close to the 
scherm, Mr Kirby yielded to the 
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strain and exhaustion of the ex- 
citement, and dozed off to sleep in 
the midst of such dangerous neigh- 
bours! When he opened his eyes 
it was to behold three lions in 
front of him by the carcass, one 
of them a large black-maned lion, 
tempting a shot. It was too dark 
to sight, and Mr Kirby striking 
a blue-light fired ; but he had been 
too hasty, and the shot failed. 
But for the sensational details of 
this eventful night, as well as for 
other thrilling adventures among 
the lions of the Magalakwini and 
the Malau, the reader must be 
referred to the author’s own ac- 
counts. 

Throughout all these stimulating 
pages, one of the greatest attrac- 
tions is found in the pleasant sense 
of companionship with which the 
author inspires us, in the frankness 
with which he makes us the confid- 
ant of his feelings, and in the cheery 
and buoyant spirit with which he 
meets all his perils and emergencies. 
We have got, it seems to us, to 
know thoroughly both him and his 
surroundings: his native allies, the 
two clever huntsmen, Muntumuni 
and May, who might have been 
transplanted to South Africa out 
of the ‘Last of the Mohicans’; 
the gallant steeds, Moscow, who 
would face a lion without flinching, 
and Ehlanzeni, who met with his 
death in a tussle with a lion near 
Sitiyana’s kop; his hounds, the 
noble old Rover, Mahlatshwa, and 
plucky little Bushman, who are 
always getting mauled and torn 
in melées, yet ever eager for an- 
other fight; the chorus of Kafir 
“supers,” who cross and recross 
the scene, head-men, hunters, war- 
riors, and dancing-girls, that light- 
en up with their human lives the 
great solitudes of the bush, and 
provide an interlude in the drama 
of deadly war between man and 
beast. Not less agreeable are the 
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numerous sketches of wild scenery 
with which this volume is inter- 
spersed. Mr Kirby has an artist’s 
eye and a poet’s feeling—though, to 
be sure, his own recorded attempt 
at verse-making under difficulties 
does not seem wholly encouraging 
—and these endowments have en- 
tered largely into the making of 
his narrative the finished literary 
work which it has proved to be. 
As an instance of his skill in 
word-painting, the reader may turn 
to the description of an African 
thunderstorm (pp. 72, 73), which 
we should have given had we 
not already exceeded the fair 
limits of quotation. We should 
have liked, too, to say something 
of the admirable illustrations of 
Mr Whymper, in whom Mr Kirby 
has found a most fitting artistic 
collaborateur. 

We cannot take leave, all too 
soon, of a book destined to rank 
as a standard work with the 
volumes of Gordon Cumming, 
Baker, and Selous on the shelves 
of every sportsman’s library, more 
fittingly than in the words in which 
the author himself brings his ad 
ventures to a conclusion :— 


“And now we have trekked out 
with our many trophies, leaving far 
behind us the long sandy ridges and 
the glorious acacia-groves, over and 
through which our gallant nags have 
carried us bravely ; the arid dry grass- 
flats over which we urged our jaded 
spans ; the deep, still pools, the calm, 
smoothly flowing rivers, the glorious 
moonlight nights, the clear, cool 
mornings, the glaring mid-day heat ; 
and the wild free life of the hunting- 
veldt is over. But it cannot fade 
from our memories whilst life lasts, 
and therefore, friend, I must ever 
remain your debtor. But I can at 
least return you hearty thanks for 
your companionship throughout these 
joyous days, and trust you will believe 
that I am more than amply repaid if 
in the smallest degree I have con- 
tributed to your pleasure.” 
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NovEts have become, as every- 
body knows, a very large and 
rather important part of general 
literature in these days. The 
prominence of fiction has been 
much discussed, mourned over, 
condemned, and defended—it has 
been the despair of the high- 
minded educationist and those who 
believed that Free Libraries were 
to redeem the world. But, on the 
other hand, we have been comforted 
by many voices, telling us how Dar- 
win deigned to read these works in 
his moments of leisure, and other 
great men, not perhaps so sublime, 
yet worthy of high consideration. 
What Darwin did, surely the 
students of Mile End or the 
milliners of Mayfair may do with- 
out loss of caste or damage to their 
powers of mind. It is in my 
recollection that much that was 
favourable was once said of novels. 
They were said not only to amuse 
but to improve the manners and 
conversation of the young, to 
acquaint them with the habits of 
the best society, and to prepare 
them by the study of various 
problems in imaginary life for the 
decision of corresponding problems 
(chiefly of a sentimental kind) in 
their own. This kind of applause 
had a tone of mental condescension 
which is—or was—general when- 
ever the subject was discussed. 
And then the critic found out 
that they were to be most chiefly 
commended as pictures of their 
time, and that, for instance, he 
who would a hundred years hence 
study the Victorian age in the ful- 
ness of its mid-development could 
not do so better than in the novels, 
let us say, of Anthony Trollope, 
who was not a great humorist 
like Thackeray, or the much less 





definable Dickens, nor a_philo- 
sophic observer like George Eliot, 
but an admirable story-teller, seeing 
with very clear and lucid eyes 
the world and the ways that were 
around him. All these things 
were true, though perhaps it was 
not any of these excellent reasons 
for which novels were read. They 
were read, however, universally by 
great and small. They are read 
still, though for my own part I 
think less than formerly, in some- 
thing of the same universal way. 
And in the training of the un- 
educated or half-educated classes 
they have a large share. One 
may be sure that, whatever their 
opinions or the view of human na- 
ture which they gave vent to might 
be, they did the great Darwin 
no harm; neither are they likely 
to affect the morals of Mr Arthur 
Balfour, who, I have been told, is 
also a great reader of novels. But 
there are a very great number of 
people of whom this certainty 
cannot be felt. And we have a 
standing lesson before us in the 
fiction of France to show the effect 
which a persistent statement of 
certain views has upon the public 
opinion of the world. 

Not long ago, in one of the amus- 
ing articles with which the ‘ Figaro’ 
of Paris makes up for the absence 
of those political discussions and 
summaries which are what leading 
articles mean to us, there was 
given a conversation between a 
German and a Frenchman upon 
the supposed corruption of French 
society, and especially of the femi- 
nine part of it, which seemed to be 
the chief thing that every French 
novelist and romancer desires to 
impress upon his readers. French- 
men don’t hate Germans nowa- 
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days,—it is the English and the 
Italians whom they hate, a curious 
fact; and the Frenchman in this 
case was not angry with the Ger- 
man critic, and acknowledged the 
justice of the conclusion he drew ; 
though he maintained, as a patriotic 
writer was bound to do, the in- 
justice of supposing that French 
society was more vicious than any 
other society, because the novelists 
of France knew no subject to 
interest the public except those 
connected with breaches of the 
seventh commandment. I need 
not follow the argument of 
‘Figaro,’ in the first place be- 
cause I have forgotten it — and 
principally because it has nothing 
to do with what I wish to say. 
But we are now in presence of a 
similar misrepresentation, which 
threatens soon to produce almost 
as strong an impression as that 
which the French has succeeded in 
doing. It will be long, I hope, be- 
fore English novels reach the same 
universal eminence of scandal as 
those of France. But yet there is 
too strong a current setting that 
way to be overlooked or neglected, 
and there is in the Scandal a still 
more oppressive element than in 
that of France. For in France 
the pure woman is still a being to 
be surrounded with every rever- 
ence and respect—whereas in the 
last new development of English 
fiction, that character has under- 
gone a complete and extraordin- 
ary transformation, and it is the 
indulgence of passion, not the re- 
‘straint of it, which is considered 
to be specially characteristic of 
purity. It is very likely that the 
original inspiration came from 
France, as our Art does now; but 
it has suffered a sea-change on its 
way. And though it is not by any 
means so universal, seeing it affects 
not more than one writer who has 
any remarkable claim to distinc- 





tion, and one or two of second- 
class honours, it yet has collected 
so many of the smaller fry, and be- 
come so distinctly a fashion, that 
it seems to demand examination, 
and a question to the reader, not 
to the writers only. For when 
we ask, What do they mean 
by it? we must also ask, What 
does he mean by it? They (the 
writers) are individuals who may 
be moved, for anything we know, 
by various motives. There is the 
inherent love to shock which 
is motive enough for the young 
writer — and there is the more 
practical consciousness that it is 
profitable to shock, since to be 
shocked is a sensation, and there- 
fore more or less agreeable. In 
the old days of semi-scientific ex- 
hibitions, what a delighted and 
terrified circle, rapturously appre- 
hensive, was that which used to 
gather, taking hands, round the 
“battery” from which an electric 
shock was to be received. Not 
to take advantage of a weakness 
of this description is almost be- 
yond the strength of human 
nature, longing for success, and 
finding it difficult to attain by 
more legitimate means. Besides, 
the writers are not above a score 
or so, all told ; whereas the reader 
is a noun of multitude and passes 
definition. I should like to ask 
that many-headed person if he 
has the least notion what he is 
doing when he sends one of these 
books into what is called its 
twentieth edition? The guilt and 
the folly are nearly as much his as 
the writer’s, and whereas it is he 
and not the writer who must chief- 
ly suffer for it, it is with him that 
the question lies. 

This inclination towards the 
treatment of subjects hitherto con- 
sidered immoral or contrary to 
good manners, in the widest sense 
of the words—and the disposition 
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to place what is called the Sex- 
question above all others as the 
theme of fiction—has gradually ac- 
quired the importance of a parti 
pris. It may be said that this 
question has always been the lead- 
ing subject of romance; but this 
never in the sense of the words 
as now used. Love has been the 
subject of romance, and all the 
obstacles that have always come 
in its way, and the devotion and 
faithfulness of Lovers, the chosen 
Two, the perennial hero and hero- 
ine in whom the simpler ideals 
of life have been concentrated. 
What is now freely discussed as 
the physical part of the question, 
and treated as the most important, 
has hitherto been banished from the 
lips of decent people, and as much 
as possible from their thoughts; but 
is now freely given forth as the 
favourite subject for the chatter 
of girls, who no doubt in a great 
number of cases know nothing 
about what they are talking of, 
and therefore are more or less to 
be pardoned for following a hide- 
ous fashion which has the never- 
exhausted charm of shocking and 
startling everybody around. In- 
deed one of the things most con- 
Spicuous in this new method is 
the curious development of shame- 
less Innocence, more dangerous 
than folly, more appalling almost 
than vice, because one does not 
know at any moment into what 
miserable quagmire its bold and 
ignorant feet may stumble. 

This is what the Young Person, 
the thought of whom put a bridle 
. on the jaws of Mr Hardy and Mr 
4 Grant Allen for a certain period 
of their career, has come to, un- 
der their enlightening labours. 
For a long time it was She who 
was supposed to be spared by the 
painful subjection under which 
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these accomplished writers de- 
clared themselves to be held for 
so many years in bondage. Now 
that they are emancipated She is 
emancipated too, and the great 
spectacle they have succeeded in 
setting before us is not even in 
the first place, what we may 
suppose them to have desired, the 
triumphs of their own genius—but 
the singular captive whom they 
have carried with them out of the 
battle, the most prized and pre- 
cious of prisoners, the King’s 
daughter, in whose safety the wel- 
fare of the race is concerned more 
than perhaps in that of any other 
hostage possible. At least this is 
what the alarmed spectator, always 
so timid and apt to fear the worst, 
is tempted to believe. I have the 
perfect conviction that it is not 
the Princess at all who is in their 
hands, but a false Duessa, always 
ready in all ages to trick herself 
in the garments of her mistress, 
and in reality only one Ignorance, 
a gipsy wench ever ready for mis- 
chief, who has bewildered the in- 
telligence of all ages, and brought 
up a certain consistent breath of 
ill-fame from the very beginnings of 
the race, upon the Princess herself. 
The Red Oross Knight, it may be 
remembered, was himself taken in 
and woefully bewildered by this 
sham personage; but we have little 
doubt that Mr Hardy, and Mr 
Grant Allen, and Miss Ménie 
Muriel Dowie, and the other mem- 
bers of the band, believe that they 
have got the true. 

I do not know, however, for 
what audience Mr Hardy intends 
his last work, which has been in- 
troduced, as he tells us, for the 
last twelve months, into a number 
of decent houses in England and 
America, with the most shameful 
portions suppressed. How they 
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could be suppressed in a book 
whose tendency throughout is so 
shameful I do not understand ; but 
it is to be hoped that the con- 
ductors and readers of ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine’ were so protected by 
ignorance as not to understand 
what the writer meant then — 
though he now states it with a 
plainness beyond mistake. I hesi- 
tate to confess that until the 
publication of Mr Hardy’s last 
book, ‘ Tess,’ I was one of those 
who had not been convinced of 
the extent of his power, or of the 
amount of real genius he possessed. 
The difference between that book 
and the former books from his 
hand was, it appeared to me, very 
great. It marked the moment of 
his supposed emancipation from 
prejudices of modesty which had 
previously held him (more or 
less, and sometimes rather less 
than more) from full enunciation 
of what was in him. And cer- 
tainly the result of the déborde- 
ment was very remarkable. To 
demonstrate that a woman, twice 
fallen from the woman’s code 
of honour and purity, was by 
that fact proved to be specially 
and aggressively pure, was a task 
for a Hercules, and Mr Hardy 
has no more succeeded in doing 
this than others have done before 
him ; but the rustic landscape, the 
ba'’my breathing of the cows, loom- 
ing out of the haze in the mystery 
of the dawn—the rapture of the 
morning in the silent fields, the 
large figures of the men and 
women shaping out of the mist 
and dews—were things to call forth 
the enthusiasm of admiration with 
which indeed they were received. 
But I suppose Mr Hardy, like so 
many people, deceived by a sim- 
plicity which clings to genius, even 
when most self-conscious, was not 
aware what it was which procured 
him this fame, and ingenuously 


believed it to be the worser part, 
the doctrine he preached, and the 
very hideous circumstances of 
guilt, unjustified even by passion, 
of his theme, and not these better 
things—which thus uplifted him 
suddenly to the skies. 

This perhaps explains, or par- 
tially explains, the tremendous 
downfall of the present book, 
which, by following ‘Tess,’ ac- 
centuates its own grossness, in- 
decency, and horror. Nothing, I 
think, but a theory could explain 
the wonderful want of percep- 
tion which induces a man full 
of perceptions to make a mistake 
so fundamental ; but it is done— 
and thus unconsciously affords us 
the strangest illustration of what 
Art can come to when given over 
to the exposition of the unclean. 
The present writer does not pre- 
tend to a knowledge of the works 
of Zola, which perhaps she ought to 
have before presuming to say that 
nothing so coarsely indecent as 
the whole history of Jude in his 
relations with his wife Arabella 
has ever been put in English print 
—that is to say, from the hands of 
a Master. There may be books 
more disgusting, more impious as 
regards human nature, more foul 
in detail, in those dark corners 
where the amateurs of filth find 
garbage to their taste ; but not, we 
repeat, from any Master’s hand. 
It is vain to tell us that there 
are scenes in Shakespeare himself 
which, if they were picked out for 
special attention, would be offen- 
sive to modesty. There is no need 
for picking out in the work now 
referred to. Its faults do not 
lie in mere suggestion, or any 
double entendre, though these are 
bad enough. In the history of 
Jude, the half-educated and by 
no means uninteresting hero in 
whose early self-training there 
is much that is admirable— Mr 
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Hardy has given us a chapter in 
what used to be called the con- 
flict between vice and virtue. The 
young man, vaguely aspiring after 
education, learning, and a position 
among the scholars and students 
of the land, with a piteous ignor- 
ance of the difficulties before him, 
yet that conviction of being able 
to triumph over them, which, as 
we know, has often in real life 
succeeded in doing so—is really an 
attractive figure at his outset. 
He is virtuous by temperament, 
meaning no evil; bent upon doing 
more than well, and elevating him- 
self to the level which appears to 
him the highest in life. But he 
falls into the hands of a woman so 
completely animal that it is at 
once too little and too much to 
call her vicious. She is a human 
pig, like the beast whom in a 
horrible scene she and her hus- 
band kill, quite without shame or 
consciousness of any occasion for 
shame, yet not even carried away 
by her senses or any overpower- 
ing impulse for their gratification, 
so much worse than the sow, 
that it is entirely on a calcula- 
tion of profit that she puts forth 
her revolting spell. After the 
man has been subjugated, a pro- 
cess through which the reader is 
required to follow him closely 
(and Jude’s own views on this 
subject are remarkable), he is 
made for the rest of his life into a 
puppet flung about between them 
by two women—the fleshly animal 
Arabella and the fantastic Susan, 
the one ready to gratify him in 
whatever circumstances they may 
meet, the other holding him on the 
tiptoe of expectation, with a pre- 
tended reserve which is almost 
more indecent still. In this cur- 
ious dilemma the unfortunate 
Jude, who is always the puppet, 
always acted upon by the others, 
never altogether loses our esteem. 
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He is a very poor creature, but 
he would have liked much better 
to do well if they would have let 
him, and dies a virtuous victim of 
the eternal feminine, scarcely ever 
blamable, though always bearing 
both the misery and the shame.| 

We can with difficulty guess 
what is Mr Hardy’s motive in 
portraying such a struggle. It 
can scarcely be said to be one 
of those attacks upon the institu- 
tion of Marriage, which is the un- 
disguised inspiration of some of 
the other books before us. It is 
marriage indeed which in the be- 
ginning works Jude’s woe; and 
it is by marriage, or rather the 
marrying of himself and others, 
that his end is brought about. We 
rather think the author’s object 
must be, having glorified women 
by the creation of Tess, to show 
after all what destructive and 
ruinous creatures they are, in gen- 
eral circumstances and in every 
development, whether brutal or 
refined. Arabella, the first—the 
pig-dealer’s daughter, whose native 
qualities have been ripened by the 
experiences of a barmaid—is the 
Flesh, unmitigated by any touch 
of human feeling except that of 
merciless calculation as to what 
will be profitable for herself. She 
is the native product of the fields, 
the rustic woman, exuberant and 
overflowing with health, vanity, 
and appetite. The colloquy be- 
tween her and her fellows in their 
disgusting work, after her first 
almost equally disgusting inter- 
view with Jude, is one of the 
most unutterable foulness — a 
shame to the language in which it 
is recorded and suggested; and 
the picture altogether of the coun- 
try lasses at their outdoor work is 
more brutal in depravity than any- 
thing which the darkest slums 
could bring forth, as are the 
scenes in which their good ad- 
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vice is carried out. Is it possible 
that there are readers in England 
to whom this infamy can be pala- 
table, and who, either in inad- 
vertence or in wantonness, can 
make it pay? Mr Hardy informs 
us he has taken elaborate pre- 
cautions to secure the double 
profit of the serial writer, by sub- 
duing his colours and diminishing 
his effects, in the presence of the 
less corrupt, so as to keep the 
perfection of filthiness for those 
who love it. It would be curi- 
ous to compare in this unsavoury 
traffic how much of the sickening 
essence of his story Mr Hardy 
has thought his first public could 
stomach, and how many edifying 
details he has put in for the en- 
lightenment of those who have no 
squeamish scruples to get over. 
The transaction is insulting to the 
public, with whom he trades the 
viler wares under another name, 
with all the suppressed passages 
restored, as old-book dealers say 
in their catalogues, recommending 
their ancient scandal to the ama- 
teurs of the unclean, It is not 
the first time Mr Hardy has 
adopted this expedient. If the 
English public supports him in 
it, it will be to the shame of 
every individual who thus con- 
fesses himself to like and accept 
what the author himself acknow- 
ledges to be unfit for the eyes—not 
of girls and young persons only, 
but of the ordinary reader,—the 
men and women who read the 
Magazines, the public whom we 
address in these pages. That the 
prophets should prophesy falsely 
is not the most important fact 
in national degradation : it is only 
when the people love to have it 
so that the climax is attained. 
The other woman—who makes 
virtue vicious by keeping the phys- 
ical facts of one relationship in 
life in constant prominence by 


denying, as Arabella does by 
satisfying them, and even more 
skilfully and insistently than Ara- 
bella—the fantastic raisonneuse, 
Susan, completes the circle of the 
unclean. She marries to save her- 
self from trouble; then quits her 
husband, to live a life of perpetual 
temptation and resistance with 
her lover; then marries, or pro- 
fesses to marry him, when her 
husband amiably divorces her 
without the reason he supposes 
himself to have; and then, when a 
selfish conscience is tardily awak- 
ened, returns to the husband, and 
ends in ostentatious acceptance of 
the conditions of matrimony at 
the moment when the unfortunate 
Jude, who has also been recap- 
tured by the widowed Arabella, 
dies of his cruel misery. This 
woman we are required to accept 
as the type of high-toned purity. 
It is the women who are the active 
agents in all this unsavoury im- 
broglio: the story is carried on, 
and life is represented as carried 
on, entirely by their means. The 
men are passive, suffering, rather 
good than otherwise, victims of 
these and of fate. Not only do 
they never dominate, but they are 
quite incapable of holding their 
own against these remorseless 
ministers of destiny, these deter- 
mined operators, managing all the 
machinery of life so as to secure 
their own way. ‘This is one of 
the most curious developments of 
recent fiction. It is perhaps 
natural that it should be more or 
less the case in books written by 
women, to whom the mere facility 
of representing their own sex acts 
as a primary reason for giving 
them the chief place in the scene. 
But it has now still more mark- 
edly, though much less naturally, 
become the method with men, in 
the hands of many of whom women 
have returned to the réle of the 
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temptress given to them by the 
old monkish sufferers of ancient 
times, who fled to the desert, like 
Anthony, to get free of them, but 
even there barely escaped with their 
lives from the seductions of the 
sirens, who were so audacious as to 
follow them to the very scene of 
the macerations and miseries into 
which the unhappy men plunged 
to escape from their toils. In the 
books of the younger men, it is 
now the woman who seduces—it 
is no longer the man. 

This, however, is a consideration 
by the way. I have said that it is 
not clear what Mr Hardy’s motive 
is in the history of Jude: but, on 
reconsideration, it becomes more 
clear that it is intended as an 
assault on the stronghold of mar- 
riage, which is now beleaguered on 
every side. The motto is, “The 
letter killeth” ; and I presume this 
must refer to the fact of Jude’s 
early and unwilling union to 
Arabella, and that the lesson the 
novelist would have us learn is, 
that if marriage were not exacted, 
and people were free to form con- 
nections as the spirit moves them, 
none of these complications would 
have occurred, and all would have 
been well. ‘There seemed to 
him, vaguely and dimly, something 
wrong in a social ritual which made 
necessary the cancelling of well- 
formed schemes involving years 
of thought and labour, of fore- 
going a man’s one opportunity of 
showing himself superior to the 
lower animals, and of contributing 
his units of work to the general 
progress of his generation, because 
of a momentary surprise by a new 
and transitory instinct which had 
nothing in it of the nature of vice, 
and could be only at the most 
called weakness.” This is the 
hero’s own view of the circum- 
stances which, in obedience to the 
code of honour prevalent in the 
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country-side, compelled his mar- 
riage. Suppose, however, that 
instead of upsetting the whole 
framework of society, Jude had 
shown himself superior to the 
lower animals by not yielding to 
that new and transitory influence, 
the same result could have been 
easily attained: and he might then 
have met and married Susan and 
lived happy ever after, without 
demanding a total overthrow of all 
existing laws and customs to pre- 
vent him from being unhappy. 
Had it been made possible for him 
to have visited Arabella as long as 
the new and transitory influence 
lasted, and then to have lived with 
Susan as long as she pleased to 
permit him to do so, which was 
the best that could happen were 
marriage abolished, how would that 
have altered the circumstances? 
When Susan changed her mind 
would he have been less unhappy ? 
when Arabella claimed him again 
would he have been less weak ? 
Mr Hardy’s solution of the 
great insoluble question of what 
is to be the fate of children in 
such circumstances brings this 
nauseous tragedy suddenly and at 
a stroke into the regions of pure 
farce—which is a surprise of the 
first quality, only too grotesque to 
be amusing. There are children, 
as a matter of course: a weird 
little imp, the’ son of Arabella, and 
two babies of Susan’s. What is 
the point of the allegory which 
Mr Hardy intends us to read in 
the absurd little gnome, nicknamed 
Old Father Time, who is the off- 
spring of the buxom country lass, 
is a secondary subject upon which 
we have no light: but it is by 
the means of this strange creature 
that the difficulty is settled. In 
a moment of dreadful poverty 
and depression, Susan informs her 
step-son, whom she loves and is 
very kind to, of the severe straits 
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in which she is, The child—he is 
now fourteen—asks whether him- 
self and the others are not a great 
burden upon the parents who are 
already so poor; and she consents 
that life would be easier without 
them. The result is that when 
she comes in after a short absence 
she can find no trace of the chil- 
dren, until she perceives what 
seems to be, at first, suits of their 
clothes hanging against the wall, 
but discovers to be the children 
themselves, all hanged, and swing- 
ing from the clothes-pegs: the 
elder boy having first hanged them 
and then himself to relieve the 
parent’s hands. Does Mr Hardy 
think this is really a good way of 
disposing of the unfortunate pro- 
geny of such connections? does he 
recommend it for general adoption? 
It is at least a clean and decisive 
cut of the knot, leaving no ragged 
ends ; but then there is no natural 
provision in families of such a wise 
small child to get its progenitors 
out of trouble. I read, not long 
ago, a book in which a young lady 
of extreme loveliness and genius, 
to whom it had occurred to begin 
her life in an irregular manner, 
confessed to her lover, when for- 
tunate fate brought him to her 
side after a long separation, by 
way of making a clean breast of 
all small peccadilloes before their 
reunion—that she had killed the 
baby. He thought no worse of 
her, and they lived happy ever 


after. It is no doubt startling 
at the first glance. But is this to 
be the way? Mr Hardy knows, 


no doubt as everybody does, that 
the children are a most serious 
part of the question of the abolition 
of marriage. Is this the way in 
which he considers it would be 
resolved best? 


Mr Grant Allen is a very differ- 
ent person to reckon with. He 
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is not a man of genius, but a pro- 
fessor of literature, whose crow 
upon his hill-top, which is very 
like the lesser mount to which 
cock-crowing is habitual—is rather 
an outcry to burst the bosom of 
the gallant bird who makes it, 
than to arouse the world. We must, 
however, make haste to vindicate 
that gallant bird by acknowledging 
that his dunghill is constructed on 
the best sanitary principles, and 
that there is no nastiness, scarcely 
even an evil smell to it, which is 
a@ great recommendation in one 
way, though perhaps in another an 
additional danger. When the im- 
maculate woman, who believes 
marriage to lie at the root of all 
evil, modestly and sweetly pro- 
poses to the second man who loves 
her that he should live with her, 
‘“‘on the terms on which I lived 
with Dolly’s father,” the reader 
may be startled indeed, but there 
are no details to trouble him, and 
we are left in the position of 
philosophical observers examining 
the terms of a new engagement 
by which it is proposed to supplant 
the old arrangements of society 
and form new foundations for the 
world. Herminia, the pioneer 
of the new movement, is a charac- 
ter very well known in fiction: 
she is the sublimated schoolgirl of 
the romance dear to fanciful crea- 
tures of that description, the beau- 
tiful, brilliant, witty, and infinitely 
interesting maiden whose occult 
but irresistible influence was in 
old days the pivot upon which the 
world turned. In the group of 
“the Savage subdued by a Smile,” 
dear to Mrs Jarley and to our 
childhood, it was she who was 
the Smiler ; in Lord Lytton’s great 
novel she is the Woman who In- 
spires; we think, but scarcely 
venture to say, that she was in 
Romola, though wrapt in garments 
too magnificent for the part ; and 
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she may be said with less irrever- 
ence to be the Dorothea of ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch.’ Unnecessary to add 
that first of all she was Corinne, 
and that now, if Mrs Humphry 
Ward will forgive us for saying 
so, we are called upon to surrender 
all our convictions to her elo- 
quence and charm in Marcella. 
There is no girl of intelligence and 
imagination who has not planned 
a new incarnation of her, generally 
in the dreamer’s own person. It 
is curious and interesting to find 
this wonderful, fluent, brilliant, 
uninstructed being, with all her 
strange half-childish theories held 
with the conviction of a martyr, 
invincible in the sense of being 
always right while the whole world 
lies in darkness — accepted by a 
man as the prophet and pioneer of 
a new Revolution in comparison 
with which all the other revolu- 
tions pale: but such is the case. 
Naturally she is the Gallia of Miss 
Dowie’s book, but that was to be 
expected. The wonder is that, in 
all her crudeness, with her glib 
arguments and logic of three-and- 
twenty (that, I think, is her usual 
age: unless when she is eighteen, 
which the girl of my time preferred 
as the age of perfection in wisdom 
and insight as in other things), she 
should be taken up by any sup- 
posedly reasonable man as the 
leader of enlightened opinion, the 
Thinker before her age. 

But it is part of the enlighten- 
ment of ours that the once glorious 
success which attended her wher- 
ever she moved is no longer in- 
evitably hers as it used to be. We 
have all learned that a martyr is 
the best and most effectual origin- 
ator of a new creed, as well as 
more poetical and interesting gen- 
erally : therefore a martyr she has 
become, for the moment at least. 
The Savage is by no means cer- 
tainly subdued by that ineffable 
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and heavenly smile. The world, 
instead of falling at her feet, rises 
up and slays her, This wicked and 
conventional race hisses her off the 
stage, instead of being convinced 
by the screeds of unanswerable 
argument which she pours forth 
upon it. But no superior girl at 
school will need to be informed 
that she has always the best of 
it in argument, and that, like a 
rougher hero of old, when her legs 
are smitten off, she still fights upon 
her stumps, and pours forth un- 
answerable logic to the very brink 
of the grave. This is the case 
with Herminia: she exits fight- 
ing: nothing ever convinces her, 
or shakes her unalterable con- 
fidence in herself. She will be 
right, let the world lie in ruins. 
Nothing moves her from her rock 
of conscious superiority and virtue, 
—everybody is wrong but she. 
Her opinions bring her sorrow 
and shame and destitution and 
poverty. That offspring of pure 
and unfettered love, which she 
hopes to train into another and 
more successful virgin redeemer of 
her sex, turns out an odious little 
minx, in contradiction of every in- 
stinct of her high-toned parents. 
But she never once asks herself 
for a moment whether perhaps 
there might be anything wrong 
in her own theory, and she walks 
out of the world at the triumphant 
height of certainty, as completely 
unmoved by anything that has 
taken place around her, unaffected 
by life and experience, untaught 
and inaccessible to every argument 
either of reason or circumstance, 
as if she had been made of wood 
and stone. 

I am sorry to think that there 
is a certain truth to the facts of 
human nature as developed in 
women, in this unreasoning (though 
always reasoning) being. All of 
us who have any knowledge of our- 
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selves are aware, more or less, of 
this incapacity of judgment, this 
determination to stick to an 
opinion once adopted,—even, to 
confess the truth, to shut our ears 
to every argument which goes 
against that rigid and immovable 
thing, whatever it may be, which 
we have mace up our minds is 
the Truth. Incapacity of judg- 
ment, however, is not so much 
the right description as refusal 
of the faculty of judgment and 
determination never to reconsider 
the subject. The foolish admire 
this tendency in themselves, and 
find fine names for it; the wiser, 
perhaps, understand and regret 
without being able always to over- 
come it even in their own persons. 
And the girl, in her enthusiasm 
for her own side, and hot indig- 
nation with the inferiority of her 
position, deifies the weakness into 
heroism. But it is very strange 
to see this self-willed visionary 
figure set up by a man as a pioneer 
of progress and the leader of a 
great revolution. I do not know 
whether I ought to congratulate 
Mr Grant Allen on his original 
treatment of this foolish, wrong- 
headed, unteachable incarnation of 
Youth, self-willed and autocratic 
in its ignorance, and presumptuous 
beyond all estimate—by carrying it 
on into middle age, and showing 
us how that confidence and self- 
will can be maintained in a foolish 
independence of all the teachings 
of fate. 

This, however, is perhaps putting 
too fine a point upon it. It is 
more important to ask what is the 
result of the struggle of the woman 
who did, and of others who have 
followed her. Its result is to select, 
as the most important thing in 
existence, one small (though no 
doubt highly important) fact of 
life, which natural instinct has 
agreed, even among savages, to 
keep in the background, and which 





among all peoples who have ceased 
to be savage is veiled over by in- 
stinctive reticences and modesties 
of convention as well as by the 
everlasting truth of Love, the high- 
est inspiration of life, which is in- 
finitely superior to every one of its 
manifestations, which comes before 
our birth, and lasts after our death, 
when we have neither beauty to 
tempt nor senses to satisfy. I do 
not choose to sully my lips with 
the name which the lesser passion 
thus selected bears, and it is pain- 
ful to me, a woman, to refer to 
it ; but it seems necessary to point 
out to the public what is the 
immediate result of the crusade 
against marriage now officially 
organised and raging around us, 
It is to displace love altogether, 
that faithful union of Two upon 
which pure and progressive society 
is built, which is expressed not 
in one action but in a _ hun- 
dred, which means the perfect 
fellowship of joy and sorrow, of 
interests and of hopes, of mutual 
help, support, and consolation, 
which is more certainly to be 
obtained in marriage than in any 
other connection or companionship 
on earth : and to place in its stead 
the mere fact which is its seal, one 
incident in life, but not more. 
To make this the supreme in- 
cident, always in the foreground, 
to be discussed by young men and 
women, and held up before boys 
and girls, and intruded upon those 
from whom circumstances or choice 
have shut it off, or who have out- 
lived the period in which it is 
interesting, seems to me an outrage 
for which there is no justification. 
Love is never out of date, and 
its experiences are endless. The 
theory which confines it to one 
thing is a narrow, a degrading, 
and a false theory ; it corrupts 
the morals, debases the conversa- 
tion, and defiles the thoughts. 

I think the public ought to 
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envisager the situation in which 
it is being placed with a serious- 
ness which has not as yet been 
brought to the subject. Let us 
grant that a Shock is, in the gen- 
eral tameness of events, a thing 
which the idler classes welcome 
wherever it come from; and that 
the novelty which makes the 
critics gasp and gape is sure to 
attract a crowd desirous of a sen- 
sation, and eager to gasp and gape 
likewise. All these are mitigating 
circumstances to be taken into con- 
sideration. Yet there is something 
of much more importance beyond. 
Even though there could be sup 
posed to be a good and pure 
motive in it, the result would still 
be miserable and terrible. It is 
well to be clean, but we do not 
prove our cleanliness by step- 
ping into our bath in the sight 
of all the world—rather we prove 
something quite different. And 
those who should crowd to that 
spectacle, could it be set before 
the public, would not be serving 
the cause of cleanness, but of 
shamelessness, and extinction of 
every modest sentiment. The 
twenty editions of Mr Grant 
Allen are not a joke to be 
laughed at in society, but a 
shame to society, and a most 
dangerous precedent, as has been 
proved by many who have not 
even the share of literary talent 
which Mr Grant Allen possesses 
—but who are encouraged to 
believe that the Shock quand 
méme is enough to sell the most 
trumpery of productions. I do 
not imagine, indeed, that the ex- 
ample of Herminia and Gallia is 
likely to be followed: indeed, in 
the former case at least, there is 
nothing to tempt even a_hot- 
headed girl to essay a similar 
wreck and downfall; but the 
effect upon the general mind and 
conversation is disastrous. It 
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puts life out of focus altogether, 
and distorts hopelessly its mag- 
nitudes and its littlenesses, It 
fixes the thoughts upon one sub- 
ject, and that the subject which 
has been proved to be the most 
damaging in the world as a sub- 
ject for thought and for the ex- 
ercise of the imagination. It 
makes the woman not the help- 
meet of the man according to 
the noble and beautiful concep- 
tion of that relationship in the 
first description of it ever given in 
literature—but his accomplice, as 
some one has said, in a certain 
act common to men and beasts, 
and no more sacred in one case 
than in the other from this point 
of view. 

Amongst all the discussions in 
which these ladies indulge, either 
among themselves or with the 
astonished men who generally act 
the part of a startled audience, 
and, to do them justice, are never 
the originators of these sentiments, 
there is one argument, and only 
one, against the institution of 
marriage—the object of their re- 
peated assaults—which can be con- 
sidered seriously : and that is that 
marriage compels the existence or 
continuance of certain relations 
which, when not justified by love, 
are brutal. This absence of love, 
however, in their own particular 
cases, they do not consider by any 
means an absolute objection to the 
formation of at least temporary 
ties. For there is one thing, ac- 
cording to these new views, even 
more important than love in @ 
woman’s life, and that is, that she 
should become a mother—a de- 
velopment necessary to her full 
perfection: and to procure this, 
the formula of love, which, when 
dispensed with in marriage, makes 
that institution blasphemous, may 


_be set aside in consideration of 


a still more imperative necessity. 
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‘* What good would you have done 
me by refusing me?” says Her- 
minia. ‘ Why force me to de- 
cline upon some other less meet 
for me?” Gallia, in like manner, 
having failed to secure the man 
she loves, naturally does fix upon 
another, whom she does not love, 
for the scientific reason that he is 
a fine man, healthy, and well-de- 
veloped, and therefore well adapted 
to be the father of her children. 
Mr Hardy might have come in 
with advantage at this point to 
remind the theorist of the fact 
that these precautions are not 
always successful, seeing that his 
Arabella, the most full-blooded and 
robust of buxom women, produced 
a shrivelled little manikin instead 
of the lusty boy that might have 
been expected from her. Thus, 
however, that which is the only 
real objection which any one brings 
forward to the continuous bond of 
marriage is calmly set aside when 
it interferes with other purposes. 
It is this that makes of the per- 
manent union an abominable thing. 
“If I love a man at all, I must love 
him on terms of perfect freedom. 
I can’t bind myself down to live 
with him to my shame one day 
longer than I love him: or if I 
discover some other more fit to be 
loved by me,” says the heroine ; 
yet she calmly contemplates the 
necessity of falling back on some 
one else less fit if she does not get 
the man she prefers; so that in 
this respect she is no more sure of 
perfection than the poor woman 
who is married. But I do not 
intend to follow the wonderful 
argument—further, at least, than 
to remark how it has developed. 
A generation ago the argument 
against marriage—in those days 
put forth by the man generally 
with intention to deceive the trust- 
ing ignorance of a girl—was that 
it was an ungenerous bond to in- 





sist upon, seeing that endless and 
ever faithful love required no such 
formality to secure its everlasting 
continuance. The new revolution- 
ary has gone far beyond that. It 
is the continuance to which she 
objects. Faithfulness is bondage 
in her eyes. She is to be free to 
change her companion if she dis- 
covers another more fit to be loved. 
And if one, also another no doubt, 
and another. I must again remind 
the reader that these are the senti- 
ments which his pleasure in a new 
sensation, or his perception of 
the extraordinary and monstrous 
joke, actually encourages and pro- 
motes, sowing them like seed among 
the fools, who are so plentiful, the 
silly, who know no better, and the 
weak. 

Mr Grant Allen’s second work, 
which he proclaims from the top 
of his mound with a still more 
ear-piercing crow, chiefly concerns 
the married woman whom a mys- 
terious visitor attracts from the 
husband with whom she has been 
living peaceably enough, not hav- 
ing found that she had ceased to 
love him, &c., until the arrival of 
the other more fit to be loved 
forced the truth upon her. This 
new man, a more splendid speci- 
men of humanity than any to be 
found in the present age, turns 
out to be an occult personage, and 
vanishes eventually in a blue flame 
(there is nothing said about a 
smell of sulphur). But in the 
meantime he has persuaded the 
mistress of the house in which he 
has been hospitably received that 
it is her duty and the only right 
thing to go away with him :— 


“¢ Why should we two make any 
secret about our hearts any longer, 
Frida?’ he said, solemnly. ‘ You 
don’t love that man you call your 
husband. You haven’t loved him for 
years. You never really loved him.’ 
“She hung down her head and 
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hesitated slightly. ‘Just at first, 
she murmured, half inaudibly, ‘I 
used to think I loved him. At any 
rate I was pleased and flattered he 
should marry me.’ 

“¢ Pleased and flattered,’ Bertram 
exclaimed, more to himself than to 
her ; ‘great heavens, how incredible ! 
Pleased and flattered by that man ! 
One can hardly conceive it! But 
you've never loved him since, Frida. 
You can’t look me in the face and tell 
me you love him.’ 

“No, not since the first few 
months, Frida answered, hanging 
her head. ‘But, Bertram, he’s my 
husband, and of course I must obey 
him.’ 

“¢You must do nothing of the 
sort,’ Bertram cried, authoritatively. 
‘You don’t love him at all, and you 
must not pretend to. It’s wrong ; 
its wicked. . . . The thing that’s 
wrong is to stop with that man a 
minute longer than is necessary. It’s 
a dishonour to yourself to spend one 
more day with him. If you don’t 
love Monteith, it’s your duty to him, 
and still more your duty to yourself 
and your unborn children, at once to 
leave him: if you do love me, it’s your 
duty to me, and still more to yourself 
and our unborn children, at once to 
cleave tome.’ ... 

“Oh, Bertram,’ she cried, with a 
tremor, ‘it’s good to be like you. I 
felt from the very first how infinitely 
you differed from the men about me. 
You seemed so much greater and 
higher and nobler. . . . But what 
about the children?’ she asked, rather 
timidly. 

“Bertram looked puzzled. ‘ Why, 
what about the children?’ he re- 
peated, in a curious way. ‘ What 
difference on earth could that make 
to the children ?’ 

“Can I bring them with me, I 
mean?’ Frida asked, a little tremu- 
lous for the reply. ‘I couldn’t bear 
to leave them. Even for you, dear 
Bertram, I could never desert them.’ 

“Bertram gazed at her dismayed. 
‘ Leave them!’ he cried ; ‘ why, Frida, 
of course you could never leave them. 
Do you mean to say anybody would 
be so utterly unnatural even in Eng- 
land as to separate a mother from her 
own children ?’ 
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“*T don’t think Robert would let 
me keep them,’ Frida faltered, with 
tears in her eyes; ‘and if he didn’t, 
the law of course would take his side 
against me.’ 

“*Of course!’ Bertram answered, 
with grim sarcasm in his face. ‘Of 
course! I might have guessed it. 
If there is an injustice or barbarity 

ssible, I might have been sure the 
aw of England would make haste to 
perpetuate it.’” 


sx 


And they go accordingly, the 
train of the children accompanying 
the errant mother—they go, I 
am sorry to say, to Hindhead, 
which, for some whimsical reason 
best known to themselves, the 
Anti-Marriage Brigade have chosen 
for their happy hunting-ground. 
They all go to Hindhead, which 
but a little while ago was the 
abode of Innocence and Science,— 
which is connected to myself with 
images of happy children and a 
tranquil quiet; but which seems 
unfortunately to have been select- 
ed now to give shelter to every 
erratic opinion and curious ar- 
rangement of domesticities. Mr 
Hardy has his own province all 
to himself; but the others all 
hasten to Surrey, and take posses- 
sion of the pretty heathery hill- 
sides, which are so pleasant, with 
their wide horizons and wholesome 
breezes. This, however, is only a 
protest by the way—and I hope 
has not distracted the attention of 
the reader from the amazing situ- 
ation. It is clear that Mr Hardy’s 
imp who hanged his little brothers 
was wanted here ; but as he cannot 
always be in hand, there is no 
other thing to be done for them 
but to hang on to their mother’s 
second honeymoon. Naturally 
they would hang on in increased 
numbers to her third and later 
honeymoons, so that Love would go 
on rolling like a snowball, ever a 
larger and a larger bulk, till it 
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might perhaps in time cure itself 
by involving too great a responsi- 
bility, even though a temporary 
one, upon the Disturber of house- 
hold peace. In the meantime 
the husband certainly deserves a 
word of pity. Has he then no 
property in his children? must not 
even a share of them be his? We 
think even when he is as Mr Grant 
Allen thinks he ought to be, not a 
husband at all, but only Number 
One in the list of fathers, that the 
poor man ought to be gratified at 
least with a leg or an arm, after the 
fashion of Solomon. Decidedly 
the son of Jude is wanted in such 
an emergency: unless, indeed, we 
may hope that it might act in the 
interests of old-fashioned morality 
in the end, since a mingled crew 
of Smiths and Robinsons, and all 
the exigencies of the nursery, would 
be heavy luggage for a flying pair 
of lovers to carry about the world. 

The woman is the being for 
whom emancipation is sought in 
all these performances; but I 
confess that it is the man who 
now, it seems to me, has the best 
right to the sympathies of the 
just and charitable. He it is who 
is now the suffering member ; and 
he is generally a good and con- 
tented creature, satisfied with very 
little, almost too kind and com- 
pliant with the endless require- 
ments of the woman who is never 
content whatever happens. My 
own sympathies were aroused for 
him, so far back as in the age of 
Madame Sarah Grand, when he 
was a sort of half-heroic and very 
gentlemanly sufferer. We have 
gone on with bounds since that 
mild day. I confess that I have 
a kindness still for Madame Sarah 
Grand. There is a certain sweep 
and largeness in her movements, as 
of the ancien régime; and a certain 
hot-headed bigotry and determina- 
tion to see no view but her own, can 
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be more easily pardoned in a woman, 
But when we come to the Judes of 
life (if there are any such persons) 
flung about from one woman to 
another, and to such an unfortunate 
man as Robert Monteith, who, 
solely because he is not agreeable, 
and has failed to excite any passion 
in the bosom of his wife, is robbed 
with a high hand and the most con- 
temptuous setting aside, as of a 
person whom there is no need to 
consider, of the children whom he 
has helped to bring into the world, 
and for whose comfort apparently 
he has provided ever since they 
were born,—the interest and the 
sympathy take a changed direc- 
tion. He, indeed, if any one, 
might sing the woes of marriage. 
We need not enter into the ludi- 
crous conclusion of this book by 
which the Tempter is spirited 
away, and the foolish wife is left 
—to drown herself, as we suppose : 
which is the pleasant conclusion of 
all these dilemmas. 

However, it is not as a critic 
that I have wished at all to ap- 
proach this question. The mass 
of sophistry contained in any one 
of the books mentioned is far too 
large in bulk and far too dull in 
form to afford even to a reviewer 
the sport which the public loves. 
Indeed it is one of the most amaz- 
ing details of the matter that 
books full of elaborate dialogue 
and foolish argument, the crude 
theories and wild dogmatisms of 
the inexperienced and untrained, 
should have attained a kind of suc- 
cess, testified apparently by sale, 
and by sale only, but still a success 
though approved by no single 
authority—with the general pub- 
lic. It is, we are assured, chief- 
ly by women that novels are 
read ; and we know that the ma- 
jority of women are still, notwith- 
standing Girton and the other 
colleges, quite untrained, and that 
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there is a large class among them 
more apt than any other class in 
the world to be dazzled by false 
philosophy, which enables them to 
believe that they are intellectual 
and above the level of the general. 
I suppose it is by their influence 
that Mr Grant Allen has attained 
his twentieth edition, and it is to 
them that his theories and those 
of his school are dangerous. The 
way has been prepared by that 
wild preaching of the wrongs of 
women which makes out every 
husband to be a tyrant. But he 
has reached his level now, poor 
man ; heis no longer a tyrant—he 
is a poor creature upon the most 
insecure footing, whose belongings 
may be snapped up under his nose 
at any moment, wife and children 
swept away from him, his natural 
right even to the last, denied al- 
together, and himself hustled out 
of the way of the triumphant 
rival. Is this what the common 
opinion of ordinary people—who 
are the arbiters of the world—de- 
sires to see? So far as I am able, 
refusing to be drawn aside by the 
temptations of ridicule, this is what 
I wish to place before the reader. 
The object of these writers is no 
longer veiled over. It is plain 
and clear. Is it supposed to be a 
thing to be played with, laughed 
at, encouraged for the sake of 
conversation as a lively subject on 
which there is always something 
to be said? So far as this goes, its 
effect already has been most unmis- 
takable. The conversation of the 
drawing-room is already most sen- 
sibly affected. Things are discussed 
freely and easily which it would a 
few years ago have been a shame 
to mention or to think of. Is this 
what we desire? Have we come 
really to the point of considering 
whether to kill off the children, or 
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to drag them about the world 
after their mother and her lover, 
or lovers, is the best means of 
providing for their welfare? and to 
decide that purity is best pre- 
served by the transfer, upon any 
caprice, of the bond between men 
and women from one to another, 
instead of being held fast by that 
steadfast union of Two against 
all external cares and difficulties, 
which has hitherto been the foun- 
dation of society? If we have 
come so far as this, it is perhaps 
better that it should be fully 
recognised and understood. But 
if not, let us consider seriously 
what is the tendency of all this 
froth of literature: whether it 
is well to give it the force of a 
popular movement, and to afford 
our sanction, the sanction of the 
modest and the dutiful, to all the 
indecencies of a creed which puts 
foremost and prominent as the 
chief fact of life, for discussion 
and display, that which even the 
savage keeps more or less private 
to himself, and which the sacred- 
ness and mystery wherein the 
wonderful origins of life are 
instinctively shrouded, preserve 
alone from its natura] resemblance 
to the traffic of the lower creation. 
Weare not beasts but men. It may 
be sometimes that the beasts are 
better, more faithful and honest, 
than men; but yet to copy them 
cannot be an advantage to any 
higher development. Besides, they 
have a great advantage over us in 
the fact that their children are 
used for food, or otherwise natur- 
ally and simply disposed of with- 
out any responsibility on their 
part: which is a safeguard we have 
not yet come to, notwithstanding 
that Mr Hardy has certainly sug- 
gested a way. 
M. O. W. O. 
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Tue history of politics, like that 
of human life, is a history of lost 
opportunities. The chance comes, 
and we never trouble ourselves to 
consider how soon it will go, or 
whether it will ever return. The 
present century has been peculiarly 
rich in illustrations of this truth— 
a truth of which we were oppor- 
tunely reminded by Lord Salisbury 
in October last. ‘I have often re- 
flected,” he said, “what an excellent 
opportunity of settling the agri- 
cultural question was lost in 1846.” 
At that time, thought the Mar- 
quis, it would have been compara- 
tively easy to provide compensation 
for the loss of protective duties, 
had either side been disposed to 
consider the question dispassion- 
ately. Now, after the lapse of fifty 
years, the difficulty has assumed 
quite a different complexion, and 
the settlement of 1846, hasty and 
imperfect as it was, has been al- 
lowed to harden, till it offers an 
almost impenetrable surface to the 
shafts of criticism, however well 
directed they may be. It has 
occurred to us to bring together 
a few more instances of the same 
kind, with a view only to point- 
ing a very obvious moral, but one 
nevertheless by which the oper- 
ation of the party system often 
makes it difficult to profit. To 
Mr Balfour’s remarks on party we 
shall revert presently. Our im- 
mediate object is to show the un- 
fortunate results which have flowed 
from the wasted opportunities of 
strong Governments, —sometimes 
their own fault, sometimes the 
fault of external agencies with 
which even the strongest of them 
were powerless to cope. 

The reader would scarcely thank 
us for taking him so far back as 


1688, when an opportunity of pro- 
viding some check on democratic 
precipitance, to compensate for the 
reduction of the Royal prerogative, 
is thought to have been lost ; nor 
yet, perhaps, to the still greater 
opportunity, always regretted by 
Lord Beaconsfield, which was in 
1828 lost by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, who had 
it then in their power to settle 
the Reform question without 
destroying the whole governing 
power of Government. Let us 
come at once to events nearer to 
our own times. 

In 1846 men had still open 
minds on the subject of Free 
Trade and Protection: and the 
measures which Sir Robert Peel 
carried without any such allevi- 
ating provisions as common jus- 
tice called for he certainly would 
have been none the less able to 
carry with these provisions super- 
added. Free Traders who down 
to the very eve of the disclosure 
had expected nothing, would cer- 
tainly have been satisfied with 
something very much less than 
the Government actually proposed. 
Compensation of some kind would 
have been regarded by the majority 
at that time as only the natural 
price of the boon about to be con- 
ceded to them; and with proper 
management the Protectionists 
might have been induced to ac- 
quiesce in it, and the rupture of 
the party have been prevented. 
Had any one put it to the public 
at that time, that the total abolition 
of the Oorn Laws should be accom- 
panied by the remission of all those 
exclusive burdens upon land which 
had been imposed since 1815, we 
doubt if a word would have been 
raised against it. But without 
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going into particulars or specifying 
exactly what course should have 
been pursued, we think it is self- 
evident that such an adjustment 
of conflicting interests might then 
have been effected, as would have 
averted some of the worst results 
for which unrestricted competi- 
tion is responsible. Here, then, 
was another lost opportunity, oc- 
casioned perhaps by causes not 
wholly dissimilar from those to 
which we owe the next, the 
chance thrown away in 1870. 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
who agreed with him had got Free 
Trade upon the brain. They rush- 
ed into it with all the proverbial 
impetuosity of converts:  safe- 
guards, equipoises, mitigations, the 
consideration due to a great na- 
tional interest suddenly and ab- 
ruptly robbed of the fiscal support 
on which it had been taught to 
rely, and in reliance on which a 
vast capital had been invested— 
all such ideas were whistled down 
the wind, as interfering with the 
symmetry and completeness of the 
new policy; and an unworthy con- 
cession to a privileged class for- 
sooth! The abolition of the Corn 
Laws was rushed through Parlia- 
ment under the influence of these 
feelings: and now we are experi- 
encing the consequences. 

The above was the third of our 
lost opportunities. The fourth is 
one which was also referred to by 
Lord Salisbury in his reply to the 
deputation headed by the two 
Archbishops and the Duke of 
Devonshire on the subject of Vol- 
untary Schools. Our present diffi- 
culties had arisen, he said, from the 
opportunity which was lost in 
1870 of settling the question in 
such distinct terms as could not 
afterwards have been misrepre- 
sented or evaded. Mr Forster's 
Act was passed, he said, “in a 
moment of enthusiasm and panic.” 
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This was exactly what happened 
with the Corn Laws. The secu- 
larists jumped at a scheme which 
gave them so much more than they 
had ever ventured to hope for, 
while the Church party were 
afraid that if they rejected this 
they would only get something 
worse ; so that both combined to get 
it through Parliament without any 
thought of the future, or of what 
might happen if the “general 
understanding” on which it was 
passed was not strictly observed. 
The Church party had no security 
beyond the verbal assurance of Mr 
Forster, which soon turned out to 
be worthless. But had the posi- 
tion been rightly understood, or 
the Church party been under better 
generalship, they might have ex- 
acted conditions which would have 
restrained the board-school party 
from such gross violations of the 
spirit of the Act as they have 
recently been guilty of. ‘The re- 
ligious difficulty was very strongly 
felt [i.e 1870]. But the answer 
was that there were voluntary 
schools besides the board schools, 
and that parents who did not like 
the education in the board schools 
would always have that resource. 
As long as the board schools did 
not act as an agency for exter- 
minating the voluntary schools, 
that answer was perfect and com- 
plete.” But this answer, Lord 
Salisbury went on to say, lost all 
its force as soon as it became the 
evident intention of the board- 
school party to use the powers 
created by the Act for the pur- 
pose not of supplementing but 
of supplanting voluntary schools. 
This contingency ought to have 
been foreseen and provided against 
a quarter of a century ago, when the 
whole subject was fresh, and legis- 
lation was still ductile. But now, 


as we said of free trade, the sys- 
tem has been allowed to harden. 
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“A kind of defence of it has 
sprung up.” Any one who offers 
to touch it is accused of “ reopen- 
ing” the question, or “departing 
from the Act,” and so forth, all 
of which are plausible cries, and 
greatly increase the difficulties of 
reform. The moral is, however, that 
if it is wrong to reopen a question, 
statesmen should be very careful 
how they close it, and should not 
consign any measure to the region 
of finality till every loophole has 
been stopped by which those who 
would fain evade its real meaning 
may effect their purpose. 

It should be needless to add 
that those who have reopened 
the education question, and de- 
parted from the Act of 1870, are 
mot the Church party. That Act 
was framed on the theory —a 
theory fully borne out by the in- 
spectors’ reports — that voluntary 
schools were performing the work 
of education in a satisfactory 
manner, and were not to be placed 
at any disadvantage by the estab- 
lishment of board schools. Is it 
those who support, or those who 
transgress this understanding, who 
are departing from the Act? The 
Act prescribes the teaching of 
Christianity in board schools. 
Are those reopening the question 
who contend that Christianity can 
only be taught by Christians, or 
those who maintain that it can be 
taught just as well by teachers 
who do not believe in it? “ Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?” 
said the apostate king; and the 
prophet answered, “I have not 
troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of the 
Lord.” Those are departing from 


the Act, and reopening the ques- 
tion, who seek to subvert the ba- 
sis on which it originally rested. 
If Christianity is not to be taught 
in the board schools, as Mr Forster 
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contended it should be, and as the 
whole House of Commons under- 
stood that it would be, the volun- 
tary schools come at once into a new 
position: are called on to supply 
the want, and must be provided 
with the means of doing so. They 
have strenger claims on us than 
ever. 

What is wanted now is an Edu- 
cation Act Amendment Act, re- 
affirming in formal and explicit 
terms what was unfortunately left 
to depend upon “a general under- 
standing.” What are known as 
general understandings sometimes 
work well when the good faith of 
all parties concerned can be fully 
relied upon, and when through long 
custom they have become the or- 
dinary channel by which business 
transactions are conducted. But 
between two political antagonists 
who are fighting to the bitter end, 
no such arrangement is ever likely 
to be satisfactory. By one or the 
other it is sure to be abused ; and 
when in such a case any agree- 
ment or any compromise is arrived 
at, it must be put down in black 
and white, and in terms which no 
ingenuity can distort. We have 
had quite enough of “general un- 
derstandings ” in more departments 
of public affairs than one. Lord 
Salisbury has as good an oppor- 
tunity now of removing this ques- 
tion beyond the reach of contro- 
versy as can be expected to recur. 
Only let him beware of doles and 
sops. These would leave the root 
of the trouble untouched, and pur- 
chase only a temporary lull, even 
if it did that, at the cost of fresh 
embarrassments in the future, 
when perhaps the Conservative 
party might be in a worse position 
for dealing with them than they 
are now. This opportunity as- 
suredly must not be wasted. 

In his very interesting, though 
not always strictly accurate, ‘ Life 
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of Lord Beaconsfield,’ Mr Froude 
numbers the Ministry of 1874 
among the wasted opportunities 
of the century. Lord Beacons- 
field, with his majority of fifty, 
was perhaps quite strong enough 
to have undertaken and carried 
through those large measures 
which Mr Froude thinks he cer- 
tainly would have done had he 
been twenty years younger. He 
might, he says, have settled Ireland 
and have reconstructed our colonial 
empire. This was the opportunity 
which he wasted. There are, how- 
ever, two sides to this question. 
Mr Froude forgets that Mr Disraeli 
came into power pledged to deal 
with certain domestic questions, 
and that he redeemed his pledges. 
At the same time, it may perhaps 
be granted that he really had an 
opportunity of doing more than he 
did, and that he perhaps relied 
too much on a longer tenure of 
office than he actually enjoyed. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that at that time the public were 
supposed to be weary of the grand 
style. ‘Blazing questions” and 
“heroic legislation” had become 
terms of contempt. Mr Disraeli 
may have thought that at all 
events he would give the country 
a little respite from this kind of 
excitement. But whether we 
agree with Mr Froude or not in 
thinking that another great oppor- 
tunity was lost in 1874, our par- 
liamentary history down to that 
time affords sufficient illustrations 
of the danger for our present 
purpose. 

That 1896 will not add another 
to our list of lost chances, we have 
every reason to believe. Lord 
Salisbury is a man of strong con- 
victions and not to be frightened at 
shadows, as he abundantly proved 
during his former administration. 
The Duke of Devonshire is almost 
under a pledge to see that the 
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work of domestic improvement 
goes steadily forward. In Mr 
Balfour we have a young and 
energetic statesman on whom we 
may confidently rely. And Mr 
Chamberlain, we may be quite sure, 
will not let the grass grow under 
his feet. We may trust the in- 
tentions of the Government to 
make the most of the present 
opportunity; and what augurs 
well for a successful innings, is 
that they seem perfectly alive to 
the impolicy of attempting too 
much. The only question is 
whether they can rely on the 
patience of their supporters to 
give them space and room enough 
to do their work thoroughly. If 
they allow themselves to be driven 
from their present resolution into 
wide miscellaneous legislation, they 
will drift into that worst of all 
systems, the system of patching 
up, which always carries discredit 
in its train. 

Lord Salisbury’s is the strongest 
Government that has existed since 
1869, not merely by reason of the 
largeness of his majority in the 
House of Commons—for a majority 
of a hundred is as good for all prac- 
tical purposes as a hundred and 
fifty —but because of its moral effect 
as showing how deeply the nation 
has been stirred. His supremacy 
is not, any more than the Duke of 
Wellington’s, to be accounted for by 
the “swing of the pendulum ” only, 
a metaphor which has found more 
favour than it perhaps deserves in 
political circles. He has a moral 
power at his back greater than 
Mr Disraeli had in 1874; greater 
than Mr Gladstone had either in 
1880 or 1885; and greater than 
Lord Salisbury himself had in 
1886, when his majority turned 
on one question only. Even Mr 
Gladstone’s majority in 1869 was 
after all a party majority. There 
was a large and compact body of 
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the English electorate arrayed 
against it, animated by a common 
principle, led by a great leader, 
and though beaten not discredited. 
This is certainly no accurate ac- 
count of the present Opposition. 
Lord Salisbury therefore starts on 
his career with longer odds in his 
favour than any Minister has had 
since 1828. But, on the other 
hand, he has difficulties to contend 
with which had not arisen seventy 
years ago to perplex Ministries and 
neutralise their best-laid schemes ; 
while he has also some questions 
before him which scarcely admit 
of any permanent settlement, and 
disorders which can only be dealt 
with by alleviation of the symp- 
toms. Now which are the ques- 
tions which it is in the power 
of the Government to settle, 
and which are those admitting 
only of treatment confessedly in- 
adequate to work a final or im- 
mediate cure? Two of the most 
important among them belong un- 
happily to the latter class—namely, 
the condition of agriculture, and 
the condition of Ireland. 

The agricultural question is one 
which no patriot can contemplate 
without dismay approaching to 
despair. The latest information 
that we have regarding the inten- 
tions of the Government is con- 
tained in Mr Long’s speech at 
Sudbury on the 4th of last month. 
There is to be, we are told, a re- 
adjustment of local taxation, an 
increase of facilities for the trans- 
port of farm produce, and a system 
of light railways for the accommo- 
dation of districts lying apart from 
the great thoroughfares. We shall 
reserve our judgment on these vari- 
ous proposals till we see the bills in 
which they are embodied. But we 
have heard so much during the last 
quarter of a century of the great 
things to be expected from the 
“readjustment of local taxation,” 
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while all that the mountain has 
as yet brought forth is such a 
very small mouse, that we find it 
difficult to repress a growing ten- 
dency to scepticism whenever we 
see these cabalistic words repeated 
by a Minister of the Crown. It is 
quite true that the value of landed 
property has declined, that the 
value of personal has increased, 
and that, nevertheless, personal 
property bears a much smaller share 
of both local and imperial taxation 
than landed property. But this is 
no new thing. If any cure for 
this admitted injustice is possible, 
why was it not applied sooner? 
The difficulty is one with which 
Mr Goschen more than twenty 
years ago confessed himself un- 
able to cope; and we are rather 
doubtful whether the scheme now 
proposed by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Agriculture has much 
chance of being adopted :— 


“That land devoted to agriculture 
shall be assessed to local rates at one- 
fourth of its annual value. That the 
Land Tax and Inhabited House Duty 
levied in their respective districts be 
handed over to the local authorities, 
to be applied towards the deficiency 
caused by sub-section (a); that so 
much of the deficiency in the rates 
as is caused by the reduction in the 
assessment of agricultural land, and 
is not supplied by the duties trans- 
ferred under (b), shall be borne by 
grants from the Imperial Exchequer, 
subject to such conditions as to effi- 
ciency and economy as may be neces- 
sary; that any additional imperial 
taxation rendered necessary by the 
above adjustment be levied on per- 
sonal property.” 


Yes: but how? This has al- 
ways been the difficulty. Facili- 
ties of locomotion will, of course, 
be very welcome. But what we 
specially recommend to the public 
are the concluding remarks of the 
President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, in which he advises those 
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busybodies who are always telling 
the farmers what they ought to 
do, to mind their own business. 
This is aimed, we suppose, at all 
the wild suggestions which have 
been made lately about fruit and 
vegetable growing, poultry -farm- 
ing, and bee-keeping. Such things 
as these may be useful ancil- 
laries, but they never can supply 
the place of wheat and barley. 
Why, in many parts of England 
labourers decline even allotments 
specially intended for the growth 
of vegetables, because wheat and 
barley have ceased to be remunera- 
tive. “If farmers went into manu- 
factories and told the proprietors 
that they ought to do this, that, 
and the other, they would soon be 
told to mind their own business ; 
and yet people from the manufac- 
turing districts were the would-be 
advisers of the farmer, and were 
the first to tell him that he did 
not know what he was about.” 
We are to conclude from Mr 
Long’s words that the Govern- 
ment are superior to this kind 
of nonsense, and that, whether 
they are able to help the farmer 
much or little, they will not ex- 
pect him to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes by eggs, apples, and 
cabbages. 

Further measures for the assist- 
ance of British agriculture have 
been pressed upon the Government, 
one of which may possibly be 
adopted, though not one on 
which the farming interest is 
unanimous—we mean an Act of 
Parliament forbidding altogether 
the importation of live meat. Mr 
Long seemed inclined to favour 
this proposal; but it would fall 
very hardly on the fatteners of 
stock, and would probably lead to 
protracted opposition in the House 
of Commons. Another suggestion 
is for the benefit of barley-grow- 
ers,— barley being one of the 
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sheet-anchors of agriculture at the 
present time. Lord Winchilsea, 
representing the National Agri- 
cultural Union, presses for a 
reduction of the duty on beer 
made of British barley from 
6s. 9d. a barrel to 5s. 9d., and a 
proportionate increase of the duty 
on beer made from foreign barley. 
This would be no hardship on the 
consumer. But the practical diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between 
the two kinds of beer is, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems to 
think, almost insuperable. 

An Irish Land Bill will of 
course have to be introduced next 
session. But Lord Salisbury’s 
chance of contributing to the re- 
generation of Ireland lies rather 
in the general policy of the Union- 
ist party than in any particular 
measures, Respect for law and 
order, for the rights of property, 
for the freedom of individuals, 
are the only cure for the Irish 
disease; and it would gradually 
begin to take effect if the Union- 
ist system only had fair play. The 
great want of Ireland is simply 
firm government, and protection 
for the peasantry who are willing 
to live as good citizens under 
the exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions which Great Britain has 
conceded to them. The great ma- 
jority of them would be no better 
off under Home Rule; and they 
know it. They might be much 
worse off; and they know it: 
and though we are aware that 
Irish ideas are peculiar, and that 
to fancy themselves ill-used, and 
always to be yearning for some- 
thing, they hardly know what, is 
almost a necessity of their exist- 
ence—yet there are limits to an 
Trishman’s imagination after all, 
and he would hardly jeopardise 
all his present comforts only to 
make Tim Healy King of Ireland. 
If he could only be delivered from 
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the yoke of the organisation which 
makes him throw up his cap for 
things to which he is perfectly 
indifferent, the Irish question 
would be solved. But that must 
be a work of time. And the dis- 
heartening feature in the prospect 
is, that the British electorate may, 
out of sheer wantonness, interrupt 
it in the middle by returning an- 
other Government to power who 
will forthwith destroy all that the 
Unionists have accomplished, and 
leave the whole work to be done 
over again when they in their turn 
shall be expelled from office. Of 
course this seesaw cannot go on 
for ever, and can only end in some 
violent catastrophe, unless the 
British people make up their 
minds to keep the Unionists in 
power till the Irish question is 
really settled, and Home Rule 
dead, buried, and forgotten. 

But if it is not within the power 
of any Ministry to effect all at once 
the regeneration of agriculture 
and the pacification of Ireland, 
there are other questions of which 
the permanent settlement is not 
beyond the reach of Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues. We will 
name four: the Education ques- 
tion, the Labour question, the 
Municipal question, and the Poor 
Law. We believe it is within the 
power of the present Ministry to 
amend the laws relating to all four 
in a manner which shall silence 
agitation, for at least another gen- 
eration; but only upon certain con- 
ditions, the fulfilment of which we 
own we cannot look forward to in 
any very sanguine spirit. Of course 
there will be the usual meetings in 
Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park ; 
but we mean by agitation a clamour 
kept up in the press and in Parlia- 
ment by men of education, and by 
the more ambitious class of artisans 
in their own respective spheres. 
Will the present Government, with 
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so much in its favour, be able to 
secure, for some appreciable period 
of time, the cessation of this species 
of agitation? If “the good sense 
of the English people” deserves 
what was said of it by a contem- 
porary this time last year, such a 
consummation ought not to be 
impossible. 

Lord Salisbury has explained 
clearly and concisely his own 
views on the Education question. 
It seems to him that the great 
body of Nonconformists get their 
own religion taught in the board 
schools; and if they get their 
religious teaching at the expense 
of the public, why not other re- 
ligious communions also? His 
idea, therefore, is that denomina- 
tional schools should be established 
wherever the population is suffici- 
ent to support them. This would 
of course involve some additional 
Imperial expenditure, and must 
depend on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, as Lord Salis- 
bury says, is the lion in the path. 
But he thinks it would be less 
than is perhaps apprehended; 
while we may at once correct a 
mistake into which the Duke of 
Devonshire, and many other per- 
sons too, have naturally fallen, 
and that is, that as grants to 
voluntary schools increase, sub- 
scriptions diminish. This is not 
the fact. The number of children 
in voluntary schools has recently 
increased to such an extent that 
the amount per head derivable 
from subscriptions is _ slightly 
lower than it was; but the sub- 
scriptions themselves are larger, 
not smaller, than they were. We 
have reason to suppose that the 
17s. 6d. limit will be abolished, 
and that school-board expenditure, 
which is now absolutely uncon- 
trolled, will be placed under some 
proper supervision. 

We can do no more in this article 
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than indicate the salient points 
which the Government may be ex- 
pected to touch. The two depu- 
tations which have recently been 
received by Sir Matthew White 
Ridley have only elicited from the 
Home Secretary that in the new 
Employers Liability Bill, which 
the Government intend to intro- 
duce, the principle of contracting- 
out will certainly be maintained. 
And this, after all, is chiefly what 
we want to know. The Mutual 
Insurance Societies will be care- 
fully protected, the Government 
believing that nothing is better 
calculated to promote good and 
friendly feelings between employers 
and employed, which, as Sir Mat- 
thew very justly adds, lies at the 
root, and must always lie at the 
root, of our industrial prosperity. 
It is quite true that the working 
classes are divided in opinion on 
this subject. But they are very 
evenly divided ; and in that case, 
according to all recognised prin- 
ciples of equity, the less coercive 
course, the one that interferes least 
with the freedom and independ- 
ence of the working man, is clearly 
the one to be adopted. When 
nearly, if not quite, half of the 
whole body—at all events a very 
substantial minority — object to 
put their necks under the yoke, 
it is clearly the duty of the 
Government to see that they are 
not compelled. The strike in the 
shipbuilding trade has suggested 
to the Government the creation 
of boards of arbitration. But 
we can hardly share Mr Long’s 
confidence in the power of public 
opinion alone to enforce their judg- 
ments. This is another branch 
of the labour question which, 
taken as a whole, is equal in 
importance to any other with 
which the Government is called 
upon to deal, and one of which a 
really satisfactory and permanent 
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settlement will entitle them to 
our lasting gratitude. 

The reconstruction of the Eng- 
lish Municipal system is a question 
which certainly ought to be taken 
up by the Government. London 
is far too large to be governed by 
the present County Council. The 
metropolis requires to be broken 
up into at least half-a-dozen muni- 
cipalities, if the principle of local 
self-government is to be really 
carried out. Lord Salisbury is in 
favour of such a change. The 
London Municipal Society is steadi- 
ly working for it. London public 
opinion decidedly supports it; and 
in fact several of the Unionist 
victories in London at the last 
general election turned upon it. 
Of the measures which are con- 
fidently expected from the Govern- 
ment, a County Government Act 
Amendment Act, at all events for 
the metropolis, stands in the first 
class. 

Last, but not least, we come to 
the Poor Law, and the great con- 
flict between the severer disciples 
of political economy and those 
whom they designate as socialists. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has declared himself in favour 
of a classification of workhouses, 
by which a distinction should 
be drawn between two classes 
of paupers. Mr Chamberlain is 
the representative in the Cabinet 
of old-age pensions. That between 
the two some attempt will be 
made to solve one of the most 
perplexing problems of modern 
civilisation we may reasonably 
anticipate. In our own opinion 
the time is quite ripe for a 
reconsideration of the whole 
subject. The new Poor Law, 


passed in 1835, has lasted sixty 
years, during which time enormous 
changes have taken place in the 
conditions of British labour, and 
innumerable fresh laws have been 
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enacted to grapple with them. 
The Poor Law alone has been 
left practically untouched, and it 
would be surprising if it did not 
require some alterations by this 
time. We must of course be ex- 
tremely cautious, lest what we do 
with the one hand we undo with 
the other. It is one of the lead- 
ing features of Conservative reform 
that it aims at preserving and 
stimulating the energy, self -re- 
spect, and self-reliance of indi- 
viduals. This is the principle on 
which the Government will defend 
the right of “contracting-out” in 
the Employers Liability Bill. And 
this principle must be steadily kept 
in view when we come to the re- 
form of the Poor Law. We have, 
however, to be equally on our guard 
against professional pedantry—the 
pedantry which supposes that all 
economic laws must necessarily be 
of universal application, and that 
there are no social diseases or dis- 
orders which require the suspen- 
sion of rules and maxims suitable 
only to perfect social health. Is 
the social condition of Britain at 
this moment thoroughly healthy ? 
Is it possible that it should be? 
With our overgrown and increas- 
ing population, our keen competi- 
tions, and the certainty that thou- 
sands must be trodden down in 
the struggle for existence now 
where a hundred would have 
fallen only a century ago, can we 
expect to be free from the neces- 
sity of suspending laws or giving 
up habits and traditions suitable 
only to simpler and more natural 
conditions? An ancient and highly 
complex civilisation is liable to 
disorders analogous to those which 
visit the human frame in advancing 
years. This seems too often to be 
forgotten. We are assured that 
nothing is required to prevent 
these disorders as they affect the 
labouring class but the strict en- 


forcement of economic doctrines, 
and that to relax them in the 
slightest degree is only to allevi- 
ate local distress at the cost of 
national degeneration—is, in fact, 
to perpetuate and aggravate the 
very evils it is designed to counter- 
act. We do not say that there is 
nothing in this argument. We 
know that here and there those who 
insist on it have waged a success- 
ful war with pauperism, and have 
driven it out of the field. But 
these exceptional cases seem only 
to prove that what may be done in 
particular parishes or districts by 
men of more than average skill, 
resolution, and assiduity, cannot 
be done generally by the average 
administrator ; or why is it not! 
Why is not a system so eminently 
desirable in itself more frequently 
attempted or carried out? 

That the Government will have 
plenty of difficulties to contend 
with in every one of these ques- 
tions, and will find powerful bodies 
opposed to them, not merely from 
a party point of view, but on prin- 
ciple, requires no demonstration. 
But now is their opportunity ; they 
will never have a better. And 
may we not be permitted to. hope 
that really honest, comprehensive, 
and well-matured plans for adjust- 
ing the rival claims of labour and 
capital, of secular and religious 
education, of political economy 
and unmerited adversity, and of 
central and local self-government, 
will encounter only fair and legiti- 
mate opposition, and ultimately 
be allowed to terminate the re- 
spective controversies to which 
they relate, for at least another 
quarter of a century? 

It will be remembered, however, 
that we have spoken of certain 
conditions as essential to the suc- 
cess of the Government in the 
work which is specially required 
of them; and we have expressed 
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ourselves as by no means certain 
that these conditions will be real- 
ised. The first is some change in 
the manners of the House of 
Commons, and in the popular 
conception of the rights and 
duties of parliamentary parties. 
It will be useless for the Govern- 
ment to devote themselves to the 
preparation of measures which 
shall have the effect we have de- 
scribed, if the modern system of 
party warfare is to be continued. 
It is useless to calculate on the 
permanence of the best possible 
legislation if there is a party in 
the country determined to pick it 
to pieces, whatever it may be, and 
to refuse to allow any measure to 
be final unless it has been carried 
by themselves. When there is a 
numerous body of professional pol- 
iticians in the country who live 
by agitation, and with whom it is 
an end in itself; when there is a 
party in Parliament who refuse to 
accept the verdict of the nation, 
however decisively pronounced, or 
to sit quiet under defeat, as was 
formerly the habit of parties, and 
wait for better days; when no 
Conservative Government can ex- 
pect the slightest assistance from 
the Opposition, whose sole desire is 
that Ministers shall do as little as 
possible ; when questions only just 
closed are ripped up again directly, 
to afford fresh fuel for the flames, 
—it is evident that parliamen- 
tary legislators must discard the 
word final from their vocabulary, 
even in its most limited and least 
natural sense. Yet who shall say 
that this is not a fair description 
of what Lord Salisbury would have 
to expect both inside and outside 
the House of Commons if the strife 
of parties is to be conducted as it 
recently has been? The Prime 
Minister in one of his autumnal 
speeches referred to the doctrine 
of divine right, which, laid aside 
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by kings, has been taken up by 
Liberals, who evidently believe, or 
wish others to believe, that they 
are the only legitimate and heredi- 
tary rulers of the British empire. 
The consequence of this belief is 
that they consider it monstrous 
and absurd for Conservatives to 
claim any consideration or forbear- 
ance from the rightful heirs whom 
they have for a time dispossessed 
of their birthright. They therefore 
hold themselves at perfect liberty 
to practise against their opponents 
tactics which, if used against them- 
selves, would be factious, vexa- 
tious, disloyal, unconstitutional, 
and a hundred other things besides. 
Now this was not the attitude of 
the old leaders of the Liberal party 
—of men like Lord John Russell, 
or Lord Palmerston, or Lord Al- 
thorpe. They did not consider it 
their primary duty to harass and 
impede the Government. They 
did not consider that they and 
they alone had a right to the 
Treasury Bench. This article of 
faith, we are afraid we must say, 
came in with Mr Gladstone after 
1874. The doctrine of divine right 
soon, and very soon, becomes in 
practice the doctrine of power at 
any price; and this same doctrine 
is the trouble ahead of Lord Salis- 
bury. If the Liberals act up to it 
in the future, the Government will 
never be let alone. Nothing that 
they can offer to the public will 
be deemed satisfactory or sincere. 
Every measure they pass will be 
only an “instalment,” a feeble and 
imperfect conception, to be devel- 
oped hereafter by their opponents ; 
or else an artfully devised scheme 
of reaction, veiled under specious 
pleas of liberty, equality, or justice. 
This is the line of action to which 
this principle of divine right must 
necessarily lead the Liberal party. 
We have expressed a hope that the 
present leaders of that party in the 
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House of Commons may think bet- 
ter of it, and recur to the methods 
practised by their distinguished 
predecessors, It is clear that on 
their doing so hangs the future 
of parliamentary government. If 
they do not make the change now, 
when everything seems to point 
to its propriety, they never will. 
They have complained of the Con- 
servatives for what they call “ re- 
opening” the Education question. 
- But even if it had been the Oon- 
servatives who had reopened it— 
which it wasn’t—Mr Forster’s Act 
was allowed to settle the question 
for a quarter of a century. No 
such arrangements can of course 
be absolutely final. If they 
remain in force, and satisfy the 
wants of the country from twenty 
to forty years, it is all that we can 
expect ; and that much we have 
a right to expect from Lord Salis- 
bury’s legislation, if it is fairly 
accepted according to the general 
understanding on which party 
government was till recently con- 
ducted. 

Whether this general under- 
standing has much chance of 
being revived, we may judge from 
Sir William Harcourt’s letter to 
Mr Haslam, published about a 
month ago, on the subject of 
voluntary schools. It is full of 
these fine broad plausibilities in 
which Sir William Harcourt de- 
lights — broad enough to cover 
such a tissue of malicious sophis- 
try as betrays pretty clearly what 
we have to expect from him when 
Parliament meets. He declares 
that the Bishop of London, while 
allowing that the education given 
in board schools is inferior to that 
given in voluntary schools, desires 
to drag down the former to the 
level of the latter,—the Govern- 
ment meaning to do the same. 
The Bishop allowed nothing of 
the kind. But even if he had 
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done so, the inferiority would be 
simply the result of the injustice 
with which the voluntary schools 
have been treated, and for which 
Sir William Harcourt’s own fol- 
lowers are responsible. Sir William 
knocks them down and kicks them 
for falling, and when they try to 
get up again calls them narrow- 
minded. Sir William is as “ weel 
gifted wi’ words” as Mr Blatter. 
gowl in the ‘ Antiquary.’ But no 
words can help him out of such 
a pit as he has dug for himself 
in this letter. 

Mr Balfour has recently spoken 
on the subject of party govern- 
ment, and his remarks bear so 
directly on the possibilities we have 
been considering, that we shall 
devote the remainder of our article 
to consideration of them. Mr Bal- 
four says that government in this 
country is government by public 
opinion, and that government by 
public opinion is necessarily gov- 
ernment by party. ‘The only al- 
ternatives, he says, are government 
by a bureaucracy, or by a mon- 
arch exercising functions very dif- 
ferent from those which are exer- 
cised by the sovereigns of Great 
Britain. It is only in one of 
these three ways that continuity 
of policy can be maintained, con- 
tinuity of internal policy, and still 
more continuity of foreign policy. 
We might ask ourselves, however, 
whether this continuity of policy 
has been preserved in this country, 
and whether the want of it is not 
what we are perpetually deploring ? 
Has not the party system, of late 
years at all events, entirely failed 
to secure this great boon for us! 
We do not question the correctness 
of Mr Balfour’s general statement. 
Public opinion can hardly be 
brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment unless it is organised and 
disciplined, which means, of course, 
the existence of two opposite 
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camps. We agree also that the 
only alternatives are those which 
he suggests. But the question is, 
whether we have got the genuine 
party system in operation among 
us at the present day, or only a 
debased and vicious corruption of 
it. As our readers may gather 
from what we have already written, 
our own opinion is that we have 
not, and that if we had, Lord 
Salisbury would be in no danger 
of the kind of opposition we have 
described. If the deviation from 
the original type had been a 
matter of yesterday, and seemed 
likely to correct itself to-morrow, 
it would have been scarcely ne- 
cessary to refer to Mr Balfour’s 
speech ; but unhappily this is not 
the case. We have already trav- 
elled a long way from the regular 
road, and have been some years 
upon the journey. There seems 
some danger that the new methods 
may gradually supplant the old, 
and succeed in effecting a perma- 
nent lodgment in our political 
system. 


“Our one hope,” says Mr Balfour, 
“for continuous, steady administra- 
tion lay in the fact that the political 
forces of the country divided them- 
selves naturally into two camps, 
animated by loyalty to their respective 
leaders, not breaking themselves up 
into groups, ready to destroy at a 
moment’s notice and in the most 
unexpected manner apparently the 
strongest Ministry, but organised in 
the country and organised in the 
House of Commons, and prepared to 
give that steady and continuous sup- 
port without which the strongest 
Government, call it by what name 
they liked, Unionist, Radical, Liberal, 
Conservative—give it what name they 
liked — was absolutely impossible. 
The political instincts of the Anglo- 
Saxon race had given us that party 
organisation.” 


But can we honestly say that 
such is the condition of English 
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parties at the present moment? 
No doubt the political forces of 
this country do “ divide themselves 
naturally into two camps.” But 
our contention is that they have 
lately been broken up by divisions 
which are not natural,—the result 
being that instead of such a party 
as Mr Balfour describes, we saw in 
the last Parliament a collection of 
heterogeneous groups, over which 
the leader of the House exercised 
little real authority, and who 
could never be prevented from 
acting on the same system in Op- 
position, however much he might 
disapprove of it or deprecate 
it. The old party regimen, as it 
flourished in this country for a 
century and a half, meant the 
division of “ political forces” into 
two camps, opposed to each other 
on certain great principles of Gov- 
ernment, which were all they cared 
for. They did not make a battle- 
field of every little administrative 
detail which the Government were 
engaged upon — Beer Bills, Coal 
Bills, Road Bills, Dog Bills, and 
what not. They left these things 
to the Executive, and only drew 
their swords in earnest when their 
constitutional creed was threatened. 
Then the country was easily gov- 
erned by the same political con- 
nection for long terms of years, 
and “continuity of policy” was 
the natural result. It has been 
said, and perhaps truly, that Mr 
Pitt was prepared to make a break 
in it as regards Foreign Affairs 
when he was prevented by the 
French Revolution. But whether 
he was or not, none occurred, and 
our old Oontinental friends re- 
mained down to the middle of the 
century what they had been since 
1688. Whether the system was 
good or bad is beside the mark. 
There was continuity ; and we are 
quite sure that Mr Balfour would 
be the first to allow that our 
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foreign relations are not on this 
footing at the present moment. 
It is not perhaps easy to deter- 
mine how far the older scheme of 
party, which worked so admirably 
down to our own times, is suited 
to an age of more widely diffused 
social intelligence, conscious of new 
wants and aspirations, and daily 
developing new political activities, 
necessarily competing with the 
established agencies in the work of 
reform and reconstruction. Whe- 
ther the numberless minor confed- 
eracies which are now formed for 
the purpose of pushing forward 
particular measures, in season and 
out of season, will ever give up 
fighting for their own hand, and 
so remove that disturbing element 
in the party system which must 
necessarily throw it out of gear, 
remains to be seen. If we are 
obliged to answer this question in 
the negative, we must prepare 
ourselves for important constitu- 
tional changes at no remote date. 
It is many years ago‘aince Mr Dis- 
raeli told the House of Commons 
that they had to choose between 
party government and personal 
government, whether hereditary or 
elective. When party government 
shows unmistakable signs of hav- 
ing worn itself out, and is degen- 
erating into an assembly of cliques, 
what is to follow? The next five 
years, perhaps even the next ses- 
sion, will throw some light on this 
highly interesting question. We 
must not forget, merely because we 
once more have a powerful Gov- 
ernment supported by a homogen- 
eous party, that the party system is 
tested as much by the Opposition 
as by the Ministerialists ; and that 
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only the other day cries were rife 
in all quarters against this “ mis- 
erable party system,” which had 
brought us to such and such a 
plight. Such language appeared 
even in the leading London jour- 
nal, which represents pretty accur- 
ately the feeling of the middle and 
upper middle classes throughout 
the United Kingdom. We are 
dealing therefore with no empty 
bugbear, no mere shallow specu- 
lation of some schoolboy essayist, 
but with contingencies which have 
occurred to the minds of states- 
ment, historians, and experienced 
public writers not likely to com- 
promise themselves by idle puer- 
ilities. We can only _ return, 
therefore, to what we set out by 
saying—namely, that the “settle- 
ment” of these important questions 
which Lord Salisbury is bound to 
undertake depends on our return 
to « healthier and sounder state 
of party government. In default 
of this, every one such question is 
sure to be ripped up again directly, 
and the public to be told that it 
has only been patched up, and 
that in a very bungling fashion. 
These misrepresentations, even if 
they do no immediate harm to the 
Government, are a great injury to 
the public, whom they keep in a 
perpetual state of uncertainty and 
irritation, till they are ripe for 
any change which promises them 
a moment’s relief from it. There 
is a large number of voters who 
always think that any change must 
be for the better, and who never 
understand that the way to allay 
agitation is not to bribe the agita- 
tor, who, the more he gets, the 
more he is sure to demand. 
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